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Mo-Pac Action 


May Force Cut 
On Other Rails 


By Teletype 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Dec. 12.—Rail ship- 


pers’ questions as to how soon 
they may expect reductions in 
transportation charges on pe- 
troleum products shipped from 
southwestern refineries to mid- 
western destinations may be an- 
swered within a week. 

Definite action by Missouri- 
Pacific Railway is expected with- 
in the next day or two on its 
proposal to reduce petroleum 
rates along its line approxi- 
mately 9 to 9.5 cents a hundred- 
weight (about 0.6 cents a gallon 
on gasoline). 

When Missouri-Pacific  an- 
nounced its intended action, it 
was called upon to explain the 
proposed rate reductions be- 
fore the Western Ass’n. of Rail- 
road Executives. This hearing 
has been completed and Mis- 
souri-Pacifiec is said to be hold- 
ing up final publication of the 
reduced rate scale pending an- 
nouncement of findings of the 
executives’ group. 

While the Missouri-Pacific has 
not officially announced what 
action it will take if the execu- 
tive group’s findings are ad- 
verse to their proposal, it has 
been indicated that the Mo.-Pac. 
line will go ahead and publish 
the reduced rates. 

The proposed rates would af- 
fect only points along the Mis- 
souri-Pacific lines, including 
Mid-Continent origin points and 
such key-point destinations in 

(Continued 18) 
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Trucks Outhaul Rails 
In Kansas By 2 to 1 


TOPEKA — Trucks hauled 
98,156,493 gallons of gasoline 
and kerosine from Kansas re- 
fineries in July-September 
quarter, rails, 52,805,292 gal- 
lons and _ pipelines, 895,215 
gallons, according to figures 
compiled for NATIONAL PE. 
TROLEUM NEWS by Chair- 
man Schoeppel of Kansas 
Corporation Commission. 

There are 1023 transport 
trucks registered with the 
Kansas commission, includ- 
ing 364 domestic (Kansas), 


621 foreign (out-of-state) and 
38 common. 














Mapes and Committee in Illinois 





This is one of the last pictures 
(left), taken as he and two other members of the congressional 
oil committee, Chairman Cole and Rep. Kelly, Ill. (right), inspec- 


ed Illinois oil fields just 


before entraining for 


} 
| 


of Rep. Carl E. Mapes, Mich. 


New Orieans 


where the Michigan congressman died Dec. 12 


Mapes Death Ends 
Cole Oil Hearings 


By Teiegraph 
NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 12. 
Congressional oil committee’s 


hearings here were indefinitely 
postponed today, following the 
death Rep. Carl 
Mich., member of the 
committee. Chairman Cole said 
it was unlikely that the hear- 
ings would be resumed before 
Congress convenes in January. 
Statements of witnesses, slated 
to appear, will be filed with the 
committee now and be given 
opportunity to testify later. 
Only witnesses heard were Col. 
E. O. Thompson and Jerry Sad- 


sudden of 


Mapes, 


ler, Texas’ railroad commis- 
sioners, who testified on Mon- 
day. 


Rep. Mapes was found dead 
in his hotel room this morning, 
presumably he died from a 
heart attack. The Michigan 
congressman, who was a mem- 
ber of the first Cole oil com- 
mittee in 1934, appeared in good 
health at yesterday’s hearings 
and good-humoredly questioned 
the witnesses. He had served 
continuously Congress for 
27 years. 

Members of the Cole commit- 
tee will accompany the body to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for inter- 
ment. 

“We are all deeply affected by 
this sudden and shocking occur- 
rence,” said Chairman Cole in 
adjourning the hearings. “Con- 
gressman Mapes was one of the 
fairest, most conscientious, able 
and lovable men that has served 
Congress in our time. We will 
terminate this hearing immedi- 


in 





ately out of respect for him, 
subject to call of the chairman.” 

Mr. Cole went on to say wit- 
nesses, Slated to appear today, 
would be permitted to file state- 
ments and testify later. 

Col. Thompson, chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, said, on behalf of 
the compact commission, ‘We 
are shocked by the deep loss of 
so fine a gentleman as Congress- 
man Mapes. We have been uni- 
formly impressed by his fine 
character, his kindliness and his 
fine sense of justice.” 


Thompson Opens Testimony 
at the Dec. 11 
hearing (the hearings were 
scheduled to last three days 
during which state oil officials 
would be given a chance to ex- 
press their opinion of the Cole 


First witness 


federal oil bill) was _ Col. 
Thompson. 
The Texan’s testimony was 


devoted chiefly to showing that 
there was “no need” for federal 
oil control legislation, declaring 
that the overproduction prob- 
lems which had plagued the in- 
dustry in 1934 had been con- 
quered by the states working in 
harmony through the Interstate 
Oil Compact. 

“So long as the states are 
doing workmanlike job, there is 
no need for federal alarm or 
control,’ Thompson added. 
“Government at Washington 
should be happy in these days 
of problems and _ depressions 
that there is one American in- 
dustry not looking to the Gov- 
ernment to be saved.” 

(Continued 18) 
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Tanker Convoy 


Brings Cheers 


To Gulf Coast 


By Teletype 

TULSA, Gulf 

Coast in 
last week, received a couple of 
million 
products and natural gasoline 
from bulging terminal storage 
their 
several 


Dec. 
refiners’ 


12. 


ships came 


barrels of petroleum 


to holds and in 
left 


the account of the supplying re- 


return 


million dollars to 


finers. 


The transfer came _ about 
when a convoyed fleet of 35 
French and_ English boats 


docked at ports along the Gulf 
Coast to take on petroleum the 
two governments are reported 
already to have purchased, but 
just hadn’t gotten around to 
freighting across to their home 
ports. Much of the cargo to 
be taken back consisted of 
crude, it was said. 

The movement of the 35 boats 
across to the American ports 
marks the first successful step 
in the big-time movement of 
U. S. petroleum to England and 
France during the current Euro- 
pean War. And, according to 
ybservations on the Gulf Coast, 
this will not be the last time the 
French and English fleets will 
come to pick up petroleum for 
the war machines of the Allies. 

The fleet of boats was said to 
have been convoyed across by at 
least three battleships. For ad- 
ditional protection, many of the 
boats were carrying guns, ac- 
cording to the reports. They 
were manned by English and 
French navy men and part of 
their regular crews, it was said. 

Refiners Hail Fleet 

Gulf Coast refiners had for 
weeks been anxiously scanning 
the Gulf of Mexico for the ships 
that would relieve them of the 
petroleum and products they 
had sold to the French and Eng- 
lish. 

Then last week the boats 
began dropping anchor at Gulf 
ports. The fleet that docked 
did not consist wholly of tank- 
Several freighters were 
seen. One port got “six or 
eight tankers” from the fleet, 
according to reports from here. 
Observers at another port said 
it was “full of tankers,” with 
six British boats sighted at one 
time. Other ports strung out 
along the U. S. Gulf Coast also 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Cole Hearings Close: 


As Mapes Drops Dead 


(Continued from page 17) 

Texas independent producers 
have increased in numbers by 
2000 during the past five years, 
banks give them easy loans be- 
cause they know fields will not 
be ruined by overproduction, 
Thompson continued. Under 
state control reserves have con- 
tinued to increase and the con- 
sumer is getting a constantly- 
improved product at a constant- 


ly-reduced price, he said. Pro- 
duction is in balance’ and 
“waste” is being increasingly 


stopped. 

“I don’t believe that the fed- 
eral government could do a bet- 
ter job,” Thompson insisted. “I 
strongly believe it is far better 
to stick by the American form 
of government and keep control 
at home where the people have 
more direct and responsive con- 
trol over their resources.” 


Thompson-Wolverton Clash 


Congressman Wolverton and 
Col. Thompson clashed Dec. 11 
when the New Jersey member 
of the Cole committee ques- 
tioned the compact chairman, 
trying to show that the August 
shutdown of Texas fields was 
designed to aid the oil industry 
at the expense of the consumer 
by forcing prices higher. 

Thompson countered that the 
August shutdown, when Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. cut prices, 
was to “lock the door before 
the horse was stoien.” He added 
that shutting down of Texas 
wells was not new, pointing out 
that wells in the state will be 
shut down 12 days this month 
and shut down two days week- 
ly for the next two years. 

He denied that limitation of 
production necessarily increases 
price, except theoretically. 
“Prices,” he added, “have con- 
tinually dropped under Texas 
proration.” It would be disas- 
trous, he said, to reduce prices 
to a level where stripper wells 
cannot operate. 

Emphasizing Texas’ objection 
to the Cole Bill, Col. Thompson 
declared that “if the Cole Bill 
passes, Texas will go into every 
court to fight it.” 

Government agencies should 
remain fact finding bodies with 
no regulatory powers, he said, 
adding that federal regulation 
is not needed. 

Chairman Cole asked Thomp- 
son if he would concede the 
right of Congress to acquire oil 
fields through purchase or con- 
demnation for military use? In 
reply, Thompson pointed to the 
fact that he knew of no pro- 
test of the, government’s pur- 


chases of helium, adding that 
the government “has a clear 
right to purchase for national 
defense.” Oil is always for 
sale, he added, and the govern- 
ment can buy as other people 
do. 

Texas Railroad Commissioner 
Jerry Sadler, testifying Dec. 11 
bitterly condemned the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s propa- 
ganda broadcasts picturing what 
the broadcasts described as 
“chaotic” conditions in the in- 
dustry and portraying oil men 


and companies as_ plunderers 
and _pillagers. (See N.P.N., 
Nov. 1). 


The Cole Bill means the aban- 


donment of state rights, he 
charged, and_ dissipation of 


money and energy more profit- 
ably used elsewhere. 

Federal control of the Texas 
oil industry which is healthier 
than ever before, would mean 
throwing it backward five or six 
years, while new officials fa- 
miliarize themselves with con- 
ditions and practices, Mr. Sad- 
ler told the committee. 

The result, he added, may 
parallel government operation 
of railroads during the war, and 
may place the oil man in the 
position of railroads and_ far- 
mers with doles. 

“No other industry now en- 
joys such sound financial sta- 
tus” as the oil industry, Sadler 
said, asking the committee ‘why 
destroy the goose that lays the 
golden eggs?” 


Likens Bill to Expropriation 


Federal control proposed by 
the Cole Bill, Mr. Sadler said, 
is little short of expropriation. 
It limits private enterprise un- 
til competition, the backbone of 
business, is pushed into the 
background, thereby foreshad- 
owing monopoly. It is possible 
to bring states not now having 
proper proration laws into line 
without penalizing those which 
have worked hard and consci- 
entiously for the right to pro- 
rate, and to administer these 
laws properly. The Cole Bill, 
he charged, “eats away the bone 
and sinew of democracy.” 





This Week's Cover 


The photographs on the 


cover of this’ issue. of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS are of a tow and 


barge used by the Gulf Oil 
Corp. in its transportation 
of oil procucts on the Ohio 
River. 
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| N.P.N. Is the Ideal Gift 
By Oil Men to Oil Men 


@® Solve your Christmas gift 
problems simply and_ inex- 
pensively—give a year’s sub- 
scription te NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. 

Pin your check or money 
order covering each subscrip- 
tion you wish to give ($3 in 


U.S. and Mexico; $4 in 
Canada; $4.50 Foreign) to 
this “ad” and send in TO- 


DAY. We’ll mail a gift let- 
ter telling of your Christmas 
Gift to each recipient. 


NATIONAL 





PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Oil Committee 
Tours Illinois 


CENTRALIA, Ill., Dec. 11. 
“Some of the Illinois oil fields 
We visited were operated better 
than any I have ever seen, but 
there are some problems that 
need solution that legislation of 
some character provide, 
Congressman William P. Cole, 


” 


can 


chairman of the congressional 
oil subcommittee now 
testimony on the federal oil con- 
trol bill at New Orleans, de- 
clared after a two-day survey 
of southern Illinois oil fields. 

The Cole committee toured 
the Louden field in Fayette 
County and the Lake Centralia- 
Salem field in Marion County, 
two of the most prolific fields 
in the state, seeking informa- 
tion on operating conditions, 
production, waste and_ other 
phases of the industry. 

The burning of gas produced 
along with oil in the Lake Cen- 
tralia-Salem Field near here 
“undoubtedly is physical waste”, 
Cole said, “but,” he added, 
“there was some indication the 
operators were attempting to 
do something about it.” 

Unrestrained production in II- 
linois during the last three years 
was a factor considered by the 
sponsors of the Cole Bill which 
was introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, Mr. Cole said. 

He intimated that Governor 
Horner may call a special ses- 
sion of the Illinois legislature 
to consider conservation prob- 
lems and intimated that a state 
oil bill would lighten the pres- 
sure for federal regulatory leg- 
islation. 


taking 


‘x Mo-Pac Action 


May Force Cut 
On Other Rails 


(Continued from page 17) 


the Indiana Standard territory 
as Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Omaha. 

Most every railroad serving 
the northern midwestern and 
southwestern U. S. has gone on 
record as favoring the proposed 
Missouri-Pacific rate cut, ac- 
cording to a spokesman for the 
Petroleum Rail Shippers Ass’n. 
The representative said these 
roads have notified shippers 
and consignees they will follow 
Missouri-Pacific in putting into 
effect the reduced rates that 
would save shippers as much as 
six-tenths of a cent on every gal- 
lon of gasoline shipped by rail. 
Thus the proposed rate reduc- 
tion which started out as a one- 
line proposition might blanket 


the entire midwestern and 
southwestern U. S. 
Southeast Involved 


With reduced rates applying 
right up to the back door of the 
big southeastern consuming 
area, it was believed rates from 
the Mississippi River deep into 
the southeast might be gradu- 


ated downward also. Most of 
the oil tonnage entering the 
Southeast now comes in _ by 


tanker to seaports, thence by 
truck, rail and barge inland. 


Publication of the reduced 
rate scale by Missouri-Pacific is 
an invitation for an attack on 
the action, it was said, would 
probably result in efforts by the 
opposition to obtain Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspen- 
sion and investigation. 

The scale of rates Missouri- 
Pacific proposes to publish 
along its lines is “certainly a 
step in the right direction, but 
is not sufficiently deep to make 
rail shippers competitive with 
those who ship by pipelines, 
truck and water,” rail-shipping 
refiners have said. 

See accompanying table for 
present and proposed rates to 
Missouri-Pacific and points 
served by other roads expected 
to concur with Mo.-Pac.’s reduc- 
tion. 


Rates From Group 3 


To: Present Proposed 
*Kansas City 1.85 1.32 
Des Moines 2.38 1.82 
Sioux City, Ia. 2.64 2.08 
*Lincoln, Neb. 2.38 1.82 
*Omaha, Neb. 2.38 1.82 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 2.90 2.28 
Chicago Rewer. 2.64 2.08 
Freeport, Il. ahs Ff 2.18 
Wausau, Wis. 3.37 2.67 
Duluth, Minn. 3.43 2.74 
Bessemer, Mich. .... 4.16 3.40 


*Denotes points along Missouri- 
Pacific’s lines. Rates for other 
points listed are on the basis of 5.5 
cents below levels existing Nov. 14, 
1937 and served by other roads ex- 
pected to coneur in Missouri-Pa- 
cifie’s action. 
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‘Gas’ Sign Law 
Declared Void 
In New Jersey 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Dec. 11.— “He 
who runs may read’, decided 
the New Jersey Supreme Court 
in voiding the provision of the 
1939 state price-posting law 
which restricts the placement 
of gasoline price signs to the 
cispensing pump. Decision was 
in the case of Regal Oil Co. vs. 
State of New Jersey. 

The Regal company was fined 
$50 for allegedly violating the 
law in question last July, later 
applying for a writ of certiorari. 
Regal (called the prosecutor in 
the court’s decision) was said 
by the state supreme court to 
be “what is known in the motor 
fuel industry as an independent 
retail dealer’, and, according to 
the court, distinguished from a 
retailer handling nationally-ad- 
vertised products of major com- 
panies. 

Because Regal, the prosecu- 
tor, according to the court’s 
opinion, was “unable to com- 
pete with the major company 
in its unrestricted right and 
financial ability to advertise 

the prosecutor’s’ only 
legitimate weapon of competi- 
tion is to sell its product at a 
‘slightly lower price’.” To re- 
strict Regal’s right to attract 
“approaching and passing” mo- 
torists to this fact was termed 
“arbitrary and oppressive” by 
the court. 

The Massachusetts supreme 
court recently upheld constitu- 
tionality of a sign law, similar 
to the New Jersey law’s section 


which was held unconstitution- 
al. 


Rehearing on Depletior 
Denied by High Court 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. — U. 
S. Supreme Court today denied 
a rehearing sought in the deple- 
tion allowance case decided sev- 
eral weeks ago, in which it up- 
held the Treasury Department’s 
ruling that development costs of 
oil production companies, when 
charged up as current expenses 
at the time they are incurred, 
cannot be treated as _ capital 
items in subsequent years so as 
0 permit a larger depletion al- 
iowance. Wilshire Oil Co. was 
lefendant in the case. (N.P.N., 
NOV. 8, p. 25.) 


Tractors Top Missouri Program 
JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., Dec. 


11.—-Recognizing the importance | 


of servicing tractors as a reve- 
nue source for marketers in ag- 
ricultural sections, the subject 
of tractor lubrication, mainte- 
nance and fuels will highlight 


} 


the business session of the an- | 


nual meeting of the Missouri In- 
dependent Oil Jobbers Associa- 
ition at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Feb. 21 and 22. 


‘High Court Will Review 
' Decision in Ethyl Case 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 


} 


| 


U. S. Supreme Court today | 


agreed to review the Ethyl Gas- 
cline Corp.’s appeal from the 
decision of the U. S. District 
Court at New York City which 
held that its jobber licensing 
contracts are in restraint of 
trade and in violation of the 
anti-trust laws. Argument prob- 
ably will not be held before late 
in January. 


New Standards 
For Fuel Oils 
Issued by U. S. 


N.P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.-The} 





National Bureau of Standards | 


of the U. S. Department of Com- 
/merce has announced that a Sat- 
isfactory majority of producers, 
distributors and users of fuel 


oils have accepted the recom- | 


‘mended revision of fuel oil 
istandards which were circulated 
‘for acceptance in September of 
this year, and they will be effec- 
itive for new production from 
Jan. 5, 1940. 

The new standards, which are 
identified as CS-12-40, will su- 
persede Commercial Standards 
CS12-38 and are identical in sub- 
stance with the tentative speci- 
fications for fuel oils, D 396-39T 
of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

The only changes in the new 
standards, which were tenta- 
tively announced Sept. 30, are 
the lowering of the maximum 
pour point for Nos. 1 and 2 
grades and a lowering of the 
maximum viscosity of No. 3 and 
lowering the minimum viscosity 
of No. 5 grade. 

The maximum pour point of 
No. 1 is dropped from 15°F. to 
zero, While No. 2 drops from 
15°F. to 10°F. 

The maximum Saybold Uni- 
versal viscosity for No. 3 is re- 
duced from 55 to 45 seconds at 
100°F. The minimum viscosity 
for No. 5 is reduced from 60 t) 
50 seconds at 100°F. 
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Oil Transportation News 


Latest developments in freight rates, 


legislation, regulations, and new construction affect- 


ing transportation of petroleum products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, and railroad. 





North Carolina to Regulate 
All Transport Tank Trucks 


BULLETIN 


RALEIGH, Dec. 12.—State of- 
ficials today agreed to modify 
55-hour week ruling so that 
truck drivers might be _per- 
mitted up to 2 hours daily for 
meals, loading and unloading, so 
jong as their total hours-per- 
week did not exceed 60, C. S. 
Schaub told N.P.N. 


By Telephone To 

N. P. N. Washington News Bureau 
RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 11. 

North Carolina’s petroleum 

haulers probably 

the 


will contest 


hours-of-service provisions 
of the newly promulgated “reg- 
the trans- 
portation of petroleum or other 
combustible or 


ulations governing 


explosive prod- 
ucts over North Carolina high- 
ways,” C. S. Schaub, of Apex, 
N. C., petroleum transporter 
and head of the state trucking 
association said today. 

Such regulations, apparently, 
apply to trucks of oil market- 
ers, although state officials have 
indicated that they are _ princi- 
pally interested in regulating 
for-hire transporters. It has 
not been determined as_ yet 
whether these regulations will 
be applied to local delivery 
trucks in municipalities. 

“The 55-hour week provided 
for operators of petroleum tank 
trucks will work a hardship on 
the transporter whose opera- 
tions are wholly or mostly in- 


trastate in character,’ Mr. 
Schaub told NATIONAL PE- 


TROLEUM NEWS, pointing out 
that interstate operations are 
subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s 60-hour 
work-week, which also allows 
70-hours in 7 days for operators 
of trucks in 7-day service. 
Several weeks ago Mr. Schaub 
and a group of other representa- 
tive tank truckers in the state 
met with A. J. Maxwell, state 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
and more-or-less voluntarily 
agreed to certain regulations to 
be promulgated by the state. It 


was the understanding at this 
time, truck men said, that the 
state regulations, which were 


to be applicable to intrastate 


movements, were to generally 
follow the ICC’s’ regulations. 


(See N.P.N., Nov. 15, Page 23). 
Follow ICC Rules 


For the most part, the new 
state regulations (effective Dec. 
15), do follow the ICC rules, 
plus some suggestions made by 
the truckers at the conference 
last month. However, the 55- 
hour work-week is shorter than 
that discussed and agreed upon 
by transporters, they said. 
Whether the truckers will go to 
court with their protest over 
the short work-week, or appeal 
it to the state government in 
some other way, has not yet 
been determined. 

Aside from the 55-hour work- 
week, the hours section of the 
regulations provides that driv- 
ers shall not work more than 12 


out of 14 days, nor more than 
10 hours in any 12 hour period 
in one day, except in emergency 
cases, and makes the rules ap- 
plicable to owner-drivers. The 
rules are applicable to private 
and for-hire transporters of 
petroleum products alike. 

Other provisions in the regu- 
lations are for a 40 miles per 
hour speed limit for units with 
trailers, and 45 miles _ for 
straight trucks; for state-super- 
vised inspection of vehicles; 
physicians’ certificates of fitness 
for all drivers periodically (on 
prescribed forms); uniform ac- 
cident reporting; drivers’ logs, 
and other regulations. 

At the time of the conference 
between Mr. Maxwell and the 
truckers, it was pointed out 


that the need for regulations 
covering intrastate petroleum 
haulers grew out of the fact 


that much of the movement by 
truck from Wilmington and 
Fayetteville water terminals is 
within the state, and not subject 
to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s safety rules. 


Columbia River Barges Take Long Haul, 


ICC Lets Truckers Go After Short Haul 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Columbia river barging opera- 
tions have taken away much of 
the long-haul oil tonnage that 
formerly moved by truck into 
interior points of Idaho and 
Washington. Now, comes the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
to authorize the truckers losing 


that tonnage to haul out of 





Operations on Columbia 
River are discussed in detail 
on Page 85 of this issue. 





barge terminals at 

and The Dalles, Ore., 
talia, Wash., on the 

river. 

The petroleum transporters 
so authorized, in an ICC deci- 
sion last week, were: Pacific 
Transport, Inc., Seattle; Inland 
Petroleum ‘Transportation Co., 
Inc., Seattle; Dependable Tank 
Transport, Ine., Seattle; and 


Umatilla, 
and At- 
Columbia 


Pacific Inland Transport Co., 
Portland, Ore. They will be al- 
lowed to haul from the new up- 
river terminals to the interior 
points in Idaho and Washington, 
formerly served by truck from 
Puget Sound and points further 
down the Columbia river than 
the new terminals. 

The ICC brushed aside the 
point that these interior points 
were already adequately served 
by truck transports, saying, in 
the Dependable Tank Transport 
company case: 

“Although several motor car- 
riers were authorized to trans- 
port petroleum products from 
both The Dalles and Umatilla 
prior to the hearing in this case, 
and while there apparently is 
available ample service by mo- 
tor vehicle from both points, 
such facts are not controlling in 
view of the circumstances 
herein.” 

ICC then held that its previ- 
ous decisions denying other ap- 
plications on the ground that 
there is already ample motor 


truck service were not applic. 
able, since in the current case 
applicant “formerly transported 
to points in the territory in- 
volved, and that through no 
fault of its own it was faced 
with the possibility of losing a 
large percentage of its forme: 
business (because of competi- 
tion from barges on Columbia 
river). 

Hence the new up-river origin 
points were authorized for 
transportation to the _ points 
which the same truckers had 
formerly served from Puget 
Sound points, and from points 
further down the Columbia 
river. 


S.F.A. Approves Cuts 
In Tennessee Rates 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Southern Freight Association 
has approved and filed with 
Interstate Commerce 
sion, probably this week, tariffs 
reducing rail rates on gasoline 
and fuel oil from Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., and the New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge Group to 
Tennessee points to meet truck 


Commis- 


and water competition. 

The new rates are to be in 
line with the sharp cuts allowed 
by ICC a little more than a 
week ago (NPN, Dec. 6, P. 11), 
in which the rails were author- 
ized to cut rates from New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge Group, Mo- 
bile, and El] Dorado, Ark., to 
certain Tennessee River ports 
to meet water competition. 

Representative of the _ pro- 
posed new rates are the follow- 
ing (in cents per gallon): 


From 

From NO-BR 

Memphis Group 
To ‘per eae Oe 
Union City 1.39 1.09 2.18 1.88 
Trenton ©.... 1.19 0.92 1.98 1.71 
Humboldt . 0.99 0.83 1.85 1.62 
Jackson . 0.99 0.83 1.85 1.62 
Henderson 119 Tee Peat TR 
Selmer 119 092 1.98 1.71 


“A” signifies present rates. 
“B” signifies proposed rates. 


Similar reductions are planned 
for fuel oil shipments. 


Truck-Rail Damage Suit 
Postponed ‘til January 


WINSTON -SALEM, N. C., 
Dee. 11. The treble-damage 
suit of Quality Oil Co. and its 
truck - transport subsidiary, 
Quality Oil Transport Co 
charging four railroads with 
conspiracy in violation of state 
anti-trust laws to eliminat 
truck competition, has _ been 
postponed until sometime afte 
the holidays, according | 
Quality Oil’s attorneys. (N.P.N 
Oct... Ti,-p: Is). 
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Arizona Oil Case Threatens 


All Transporters, ICC Told 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
If Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission refuses to order rail- 
roads to raise their rates on 
petroleum products from Cali- 
fornia to Arizona it will set a 
precedent that will ultimately 
destroy truck transportation not 
only in that area, but through- 
out the U. S., the ICC was told 
by an attorney for California- 
Arizona for-hire transporters. 
The Wallace L. 
Ware, former president of the 
California Railway Commission, 
was appearing here before ICC 
to argue against acceptance of 
the report of Examiner F. E. 
Mullen in the investigation into 
reasonableness of truck and rail 
rates in the California-Arizona 
movement. (N.P.N., Aug. 30, 

p. 20) 

Mr. Mullen had recommended 
that the commission find the 
many-times-cut rail rates were 
compensatory, but that the 
truck rates, which were on a 
par with the rails, were below 
cost of operation, and added: 


attorney, 


“To direct the low-cost agency 
(rails) in these circumstances to 
increase its rates would be to 
disregard the admonition of the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Mr. Ware, in his argument, 
asked the ICC to approve an 
increase from 33 to 40 cents per 
100 pounds (2.18 to 2.96 cents 
per gallon) for the Los Angeles- 
Phoenix haul, both by truck and 


by rail, with other rates  in- 
creased commensurately. 
The _ transporters’ attorney 


compared transport tank trucks 
to a “lamb rampant in a den 


tions . legislation . . 


developments in the 
picture. 
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of lions,” declaring that the rail 
rates (which at one time were 
as high as 90 cents to $1.09 per 
100 pounds; 4.94 to 7.19 cents 
per gallon) had been steadily 
reduced in an effort to destroy 
truck competition. The present 
rates, around 33 cents, are the 
same for both, but are not com- 
pensatory to the trucks, he said. 
Says Rail Figures ‘Incorrect’ 


The attorney, who represent- 
ed Ellington Bros., Ltd., Pacific 
Tank Lines, Lang Transporta- 
tion Corp., Cantlay and Tanzola, 
Inc., Reliable Tank Service, and 
Capital Tank Lines, attacked 
the rail cost studies, under 
which their rates were found 
to be compensatory, as incor- 
rect, adding that rates should be 
based on other factors than sole- 
ly cost of service. 

“All we’ve heard from the 
railroads,” he said, “is ‘let’s de- 
stroy competition and then re- 
turn to our inherent advantages 
and our inherent monopoly’ 
and that’s all they’re trying to 
do here.” He declared no move 
was made by the rails to reduce 
their rates until trucks started 
cutting in on their oil tonnage, 
despite the fact that shippers 
had sought lower rates. 

Mr. Ware told the Commis- 
sion that “if we don’t get com- 
pensatory rates we’re dead. The 
Commission’s opinion would 
then be a pattern to be followed 
throughout the U. S.—and we’re 
killed twice.” The truck attorney 
explained that not only would 
his particular group of truckers 
be injured by the decision in 
this case, but that truckers gen- 
erally over the entire U. S., 
would suffer by the precedent 
so established. 

James E. Lyons, San Fran 
cisco, appearing for the South 


ern Pacific Railroad, upheld the 
examiner’s report, declaring 
that truck costs exceed rail 
costs by a considerable margin 
in this movement, and that was 
no reason for the rails to have 
to raise their rates. On ques- 
tioning by Commissioner Rog- 
ers, Mr. Lyons said that he 
thought the only factor to be 
taken into consideration in rate 
establishment was cost of op- 
eration. 


Gerald E. Duffy, appearing 
for the Santa Fe railway said 
that under a parity of rates the 
traffic will gravitate to the 
trucks, and was asked by Com- 
missioner Caskie how he ex- 
plained the fact, then, that since 
rates were at parity now, only 
about 30 per cent of the traffic 
was being carried by trucks. 


Mr. Duffy said that the big 
truck lines are not soliciting the 
tonnage because present rates 
are not profitabie, but that if 
the rates were increased, they 
would go after it. 


A decision in the case is not 
expected for several weeks. 


Canadian Oil Pipeline 
Moves 5,869,943 Barrels 


OTTAWA —- The throughput 
of Valley Pipe Line Co., Ltd., 
which operates a pipeline be- 
tween the Turner Valley oil 
field and Calgary, Alberta, dur- 
ing the first ten months of this 
year was 5,869,943 barrels. Oc 
tober throughput was 682,044 
barrels. 


The company, formerly oper- 
ated as a division of Royalite 
Co. and Imperial Oil, Ltd., has 
since the decision of the Mce- 
Gillwray Royal Commission in 
June operated as a common 
carrier. Effective as from June 
15, the rates were set at 9.5 
cents per barrel as against 15 
cents formerly, and the charge 
for loading into trucks was re- 
duced from 5 to 2.5 cents a 
barrel. 
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Nebraskan Gets OK 
To Transport From 


‘All Kansas Points’ 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Possibility that oil marketers 
may change their refinery source 
of supply is sufficient reason 
why a trucker who serves them 
should be granted authority to 
haul from all the potential re- 
finery sources within an area, 
even though he is not haul- 
ing from all of them at the 
time application is granted, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled in passing on the com- 
mon carrier application of Ul- 
rich Oil Co., West Point, Nebr. 

Applicant sought authority to 
operate as a common carrier be- 
tween all refinery points in Kan- 
sas and certain Northeastern 
Nebraska points. ICC held: 

“The question is presented of 
whether applicant should be author- 
ized to haul from all Kansas refin- 
ing origins, or should be restricted 
to those from which consignees ob- 
tain petroleum. Some of them pur- 
chase from a refinery at more than 
one point; others do not. At any 
time, however, they may change 
from one point to another. In view 
of this circumstance and in order 
to satisfy the requirements of their 
patrons, applicant requests that it 
be authorized to serve each destina- 
tion from any or all refining points 
involved. ... The application is sup- 
ported by oil dealers, who testified 
as to their need for applicant’s pro- 
posed service and as to their satis- 
faction with his present service. We 
conclude therefore, that the grant- 
ing of the common carrier authority 
sought would serve a useful 


public purpose and should be au-~» 
thorized.” 


If It Snows, He Can Use 
Other Routes, Says ICC 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted application of 
R. B. Wilson, Denver tank 
trucker, to extend his opera- 
tions to include several moun- 
tain communities in Colorado 
which are not served by rail, 
and to add certain alter- 
nate routes because of the fact 
that routes presently authorized 
may be blocked by snow in 

winter time. 


Enclosed is 
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ever, may be expected to op- 
pose this move, since it was be- 
lieved that they may see in the 
investigation a way of fore- 
|stalling loss of tonnage to rail- 
roads. 


Oklahoma Rate 





To Be Similar 
To Kansas Cut 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Dec. 11.—Oklahoma 


Corporation Commission late 
last week vacated its order per- 
mitting a maximum 25 per cent 
cut in Oklahoma’s intrastate 
petroleum rail rates. Refiners 
here expect this move will clear 
the way for a full 35 per cent 
cut in intrastate rail rates and 
remove cause for the proposed 
investigation of rates between 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and 
Arkansas by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Virginia Tank Trucks Face 
City and State Control 


| 


RICHMOND, Va. A double- 
barreled plan to regulate tank 
trucks will be pushed at the 
coming session of the Virginia 
Assembly opening here Jan. 10. 

First it is proposed that cities 
and towns be permitted to pro- 
hibit, route and regulate the 
passage of tank trucks through 
their streets. The second prop- 
osition is that tank truck capaci- 
ties be limited to 1500 gallons by 
state law. 

Both proposals are being 
pressed as “safety” measures 
but there is more than a Ssus- 
picion that the railroads are 
interested in obtaining this leg- 
islation. 


A scale of rail rates, calling | 
for the full 35 per cent cut ap- 
proved by the rails, and peti- 
tioned for. by refiners, is ex- 
pected to be published and made 
effective before the commis- 
sion’s order for the 25 per cent 


Group Studies 
Trade Barriers 


maximum cut is thrown out. 
Thus, Oklahoma’s intrastate N. P. N. News Bureau 
rates will be on a parity, it was | WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 


First undertaking of the federal 
interdepartmental committee on 
trade barrier legislation will be 
an analysis of state laws im- 
peding the free flow of com- 
merce between nine eastern and 
southern states, with the hope 
of completing the study before 
legislatures convene in some of 
these states next month. 

States to be covered are 
Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Kentucky and Louisiana. 

The committee also hopes to 
make a presentation, on effect 
of trade barriers, to the Tem- 
porary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee early 
next year. 

Paul T. Truitt, Commerce De- 
partment, chairman of the 
committee. Members include: 
Frank Bane, executive director 
of the council of state govern- 
ments; Dr. W. Y. Elliot, Harv- 
ard University school of govern- 
ment; Professor F. Eugene 
Melder, Clarke University, de- 
partment of economics; Dr. Wil- 
lard Thorp, economic adviser to 


said, with the Kansas intrastate 
scale and with rates between 
the three bordering _ states. 
Some refiners believe the new 
rail schedule will make 
competitive with trucks. 
If the Commission allows the 
full 35 per cent cut, representing 
reductions of from 5 to 9.5 cents 
a hundredweight (0.330 to 0.627 
cents a gallon on gasoline) it 
will return to the rails some of 


the tonnage lost to the trucks, it 
was said. 


rails 


In the accompanying table is 
a comparison of “old rail rates” 
in effect prior to the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission’s order 
allowing a maximum 25 per 
cent cut; “present rates” as pro- 
vided by the commission’s order 
permitting a maximum 25 per 
cent cut; and “proposed rail 
rates” based on the mileage scale 
expected to be inaugurated in 
Oklahoma shortly. Mileage be- 
tween points named is also 
given. Rates are in cents per 
gallon of gasoline shipped. 

Oklahoma refiners contend 
the 


is 


action by the Oklahoma Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
commission removes cause for kins; and Richard V. Gilbert, 
the ICC investigation, and early ;chief of Commerce  Depart- 


this week will ask that the in- 
vestigation be dropped, accord- 
ing to reports. Truckers, how- 


ment’s industrial economics divi- 
sion. (Earlier story, N.P.N., 
Nov. 29, 1939). 





TULSA TO: Mileage Old Rate Present Rate Proposed Rate 
Okmulgee 45 0.726 0.561 0.396 
Vinita 65 0.858 0.660 0.462 
si 4 ee 80 0.858 0.660 0.495 
Oklahoma City . 117 1.122 0.858 0.627 
Ada Seas ee 125 1.188 0.891 0.660 
Ardmore 205 1.716 1.287 1.122 








Western Rails Slash Rates 


In Rocky Mountain States 


N. P.N. News Bureau; Cheyenne to Colorado points, 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. —|/typical of which are (in cents 
Western railroads have filed per gallon): 
within the past few weeks To New rate Old rate 
wholesale rail rate cuts on pe- Boulder ; és O78 0.99 
P = ' Longmon ee “Oe (6 
troleum and products to meet Wheianas ' 0.43 050 


motor truck competition in traf- y ; 
fic moving between Wyoming,| Union Pacific Cuts 

Colorado, Nebraska and nearby| Union Pacific has also pub- 
istates, a check of recently-filed| lished reduced rates in the area, 
tariffs at Interstate Commerce| chiefly from Parco, Wyo, to 
‘Commission reveals. Wyoming, Nebraska, Colo., and 
| Examples of the rate cuts are| Utah destinations, typical of 
the reductions by several rail-| which are the following: 


roads in the rate on gasoline,, To New rate Old rate 
|kerosine and other refined oS: | — ey oa 
‘ucts between Denver and Chey-| Réenyver Colo,” 152 218 
enne—from 15 cents per 100 Laramie, Wyo. ... 0.76 1.12 
pounds (0.99 cent per gallon) to Medicine Bow, Wyo. re = 
11 cents per 100 pounds (0.73 Big Springs, Neb... 2.38 2.64 


cent per gallon). _ Similar reductions have been 

Others are the cuts from Den-| published by U. P. in rates on 
ver to Colorado points (filed by| heavier refined products from 
Colorado and Southern) as}Parco to destinations in the 
shown below (in cents per gal-| states named, as well as from 


lon): |Cheyenne to Colorado stations, 
To New Rate Old rate | along with Colorado and South- 

Berthoud : 0.36 0.43 | ern. 

Colo Springs oes Ae 0.69 f 

Greeley 5 os ee 0.50 All the tariffs frankly state 

Pueblo . 0.86 1.16 


Colorado and Southern like- 
wise filed recuced rates from 


that the reduced rates are pub- 
lished to meet motor truck com- 
petition. 











RAIL RATE 
BRIEFS 














Illinois-to-lowa Rates 


WASHINGTON — Illinois Central 
has published reduced rates on gas- 
oline and other refined products 
from Milan, Ill., to Iowa destina- 
tions. Examples are: to Rogers, Al- 
burnett and Robins, 0.96 cents per 
gallon, cut from 0.99 cents; to Cedar 
Falls, 1.19 cents, cut from 1.25; to 


Manchester, 0.99, cut from 1.05; to 
Winthrop, 1.05, cut from 1.19; to 
Doris and Independence, 1.12, cut 


from 1.19, ete. 


Crude to St. Elmo, Ill. 


WASHINGTON — A sixth-section 
application to cut rates on crude oil 
from Griffin and Hovey, Ind., to St. 
Elmo, Ill., from 17 cents to 8 cents 
per 100 pounds (52.836 cents to 
24.864 cents per barrel), has been 
filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission by railroads represent- 
ed by Agent Jones. 


N.O.-B.R. Group to Kansas 


WASHINGTON Southwestern 
Freight Bureau has been asked by 
its rail-members to consider a re- 
duction in rail rates on refined prod- 
ucts from New Orleans-Baton Rouge 
Group to points in western Kansas 
and Oklahoma to a differential of 
4 cents per 100 pounds 
per gallon) above 
from Port Arthur, 


rates 
Tex., 


in effect 
to 


oil rates 
posed rates 
same points. 


of 
to 


80 per cent 
on refined oil 


pro- 


(0.26 cents 


same 
destinations, and to make low-grade 


the 


New Mexico to Texas 


WASHINGTON Southwestern 
rails have published reduced rates 
on petroleum and products from Ar- 
tesia, New Mexico, to Texas destin- 
ations to meet truck competition. 
Exemplary of the new rates are: to 
Allamore, 1.91 cents per gallon (for 
products moving at 6.6 pounds per 
gallon); to Barstow, 1.45 cents per 
gallon; to Odessa, 1.78 cents; to Van 
Horn, 1.88 cents, etc. Present class 
rates are considerably higher. 


* 


Wyoming Crude to Pueblo 


WASHINGTON Colorado & 
Southern railway has asked Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to publish on one day’s no- 
tice a rate of 14 cents per 100 
pounds (43.512 cents per barrel) 
on crude oil from Cheyenne, Wyo., 
to Pueblo, Colo. Present rate is 45 
cents per 100 pounds ($1.398 per 
barrel). 


* 


Truck-Compelled Rates to Detroit 


WASHINGTON To meet motor 
truck competition, New York Cen- 
tral has cut rail rates on petroleum 
and products from Caro and West 
Branch, Mich., to Detroit, to 9 and 
10 cents per 100 pounds (0.59 and 
0.63 cents per gallon), respectively 
Present rates, on a class scale, are 
considerably higher. 


Mississippi Rate Cut Hearing 


ATLANTA Rails propose in 
S.F.A. Docket 21021 to reduce rail 
rates on gasoline and Kerosine mov- 
ing from Vicksburg and Greenville, 
Miss., Memphis and the New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge refining area to 
Mississippi destinations to levels 
competitive with truck and truck- 
and-water transportation costs. The 
proposal will be heard at the South- 
ern Freight Bureau offices here 
Dec. 18. 
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| 36,750,483 Barrels 


ICC Calendar| a 
On Oil Trucking 











(Continued from page 17) 


ganization. 


New York Discounts 


Tanker Fleet Report 


major oil companies received a 
total of 36,750,483 barrels of 
n 1937, according to a state- 
DECISIONS nent filed with Temporary Na- 
tificate granted to operate as a Committee. 
common carrier of petroleum prod- : 7 , 
h h U “had their share” of the boats 
throug Jtah, over regular routes. os eat 
(Docket No, MC 9895 Sub. 5) observers said. 
Colo. Application denied for a per- Thi S secrecy 
mit to operate as a common carrier O Si W A ht While the utmost aetret? 
of petroleum products in Kansas n 1zes, e1g Ss veiled movements of the boats, 
, ‘ ; . eck at one port indicated a 
Ulrich Oil Co., West Point, Nebr. ° |a ch ; 
Certificate granted to operate as a With War Planners total of approximately 814,000 
common carrier of petroleum _ prod- barrels of petroleum, including 
points in Kansas, to. points in 
Nebr. (Docket No. MC 89213) N. P.N. News Bureau | worth over a million and a half 
Seattle, Wash. Certificate granted WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.— dollars, had been loaded into 
to operate as a common carrier of 
and Umatilla, Ore., to points in : a Se eee Those freighters which ac- 
Washington over irregular routes. terminals, St. Louis, chairman 5 
Pacific Inland Transport Co., Port-| i ; _|have been sent over to pick up 
land, Ore. Certificate granted to|tion’s size-and-weight commit- 
petroleum products from point in|tee, is in Washington and will |ybes which Mid-Continent re- 
Ore. to points in Idaho and Wash- 
(Docket No. MC 60306 Sub. No. 4). | 4p; ia ao : English. While packaged lubes 
Pacific Transport, Inc., Seattle, | this week to discuss with high the in ase om wae 
Wash. Certificate granted to oper- ‘army officers the Army’s ideas 5 
leum products from The Dalles and | for making uniform the truck ite sia Weekes = 
Umatilla, Ore., to points in Wash. 8 fined oils, there has been some 
MC 89693 Sub. No. 1.) Rn : i etd: cman e “ 
Inland Petroleum Transportation the entire nation, thus doing ports, according to reports. Re 
finers hesitate at revealing de- 
cate granted to operate as a com- 
mon carrier of petroleum products 3 iain d : 
from The Dalles and Umatilla, Ore.. the states’ law books. (NPN,| but it was believed at least one 
to points in Wash. over irregular | Noy. 29, p. 14). |part cargo of lubes, in addition 
No. 2) Following his conferences at|to the drum movements by 
HEARINGS the War Department, Mr. Clark| freighter, would accompany the 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. Dec. 18, Brook-|s pe cial commodity-hauling So the fleet that set out for 
lyn, on application to extend oper- 
troleum products in Pa. and N.Y.| Important among these is the Per cent cargo of oil. 
over irregular routes. (Docket No. petroleum haulers’ division of One interesting development 
Clark Oil Co., Inc., Danville, Va. | the A.T.A., headed by Morris L. |!" this war demand for oil is 
Dec. 19, Roanoke, on application to 
rier of petroleum products in Va. it is understood that the War for crude cargoes. While Brit- 
and N.C. (Docket No. MC 5727 Sub. 
terested in the size of trucks Virtually conscripted by their 
which would, in time of emer- Governments, apparently the 
N. P. N. News Bureau | forces. erences for crude cargoes over 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. A.T.A. has been interested in| 2@S0line. This has been reflect- 
der construction in U. S. yards weight limitations since its or- Crude cargoes. 
on Dec. 1, American Bureau of 
17 reported under construction 
last year at this time. The tank- C-F.A. Rates on Longer Hauls 
ered, range from 5200 to 11,500 ? : 
-— , : CHICAGO, Dec. 11. The 
tons, and 11 of them are being 
i i rithi NEW YORK, Dec. 12.—Some 
of New Jersey. Other com- ed to gen a tariff within the Pes Bs mond iho Rye 
panies which have contracted for | "Xt ays on docket num.-|0l! expo volt oie Mage 
: ; : > ° ts rj 35 itish < French vessels, 
Oil Co. of California, Socony- See pn oe seth ee siren had arrived at 
Vacuum Oil Co., Texas Co., Within C F A territory, west of ostly Ss, 

: ae rue ile 2 > ini F is reported 
lantic Refining Co., Sun Oil Co., nad loaded truck mile (4200 ie tyson ee c 
and National Bulk Carriers, Inc. 24 on) over distances exceeding total was too large, a ene 
reported that 23 oil barges are 236 miles, eg to Re an- Se oe had arrived in the 
being constructed in Unitea;mouncement by Mr. Eugene past week. 

The C F A executive commit- “70 to 90” cargoes had moved 
tee approved the above docket out of Venezuela in one week 


WASHINGTON Seventeen 
gasoline on an exchange basis 
R. B. Wilson, Denver, Colo. Cer- tional Economic (Monopoly) 
ucts in Wyoming and Colo., passing 
Motor Oil and Gas Co., Pueblo, Truckers to Confer Movements Kept Secret 
and Colo. (Docket No. MC 89695) 
ucts from refining and distributing = : 
By Teletype |natural gasoline and_ crude, 
Dependable Tank Transport, Inc., 
petroleum products from The Dalles Charles P. Clark of Columbia the boats. 
(Docket No. MC 1004171 Sub. No. 1.) of American Trucking Associa- companied the fleet were said to 
operate as a common carrier of several thousand barrels of 
ington, over irregular routes.|call at the War Department finers had sold the French and 
ate as a common carrier of petro- freely than tanker lots of re- 
over irregular routes. (Docket No. |Size and weight limitations over piling up of supplies at Gulf 
Co., Inc., Seattle Wash. Certifi- Way with the hodge-podge of 
widely varying statutes now on tails as to movement of lubes, 
routes. (Docket No. MC 88161 Sub. 
Northland Petroleum Transport will talk to heads of different fleet on its return trip. 
ations as a contract carrier of pe- | 8roups in the trucking industry. Europe will have an almost 100 
MC 86188 Sub. No. 5) 
: e weit ; re > -eference ship owners 
extend operations as a contract car- Wilcox, Downingtown, Pa., since a ene oF ee 
- 5 Department is particularly in- ish and French ships have been 
Build 22 Tankers | Ma ada ides nels 
gency, supply its mechanized Owners have voiced their pref- 
['wenty-two oil tankers were un- uniformity of truck size-and- ed in the preponderance of 
Shipping reports, compared with 
ers, 18 of which are steam-pow- To Be Published Soon 
constructed for Standard Oil Co Central Freight Assn. is expect- N. P.N. News Bureau 
one or more tankers are Union ber D-37001 basing rail rates on inclined to discount reports that 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.. At- the Ohio River, on a 29 cent the American Gulf, expressing 
At the same time the Bureau 131 miles up to and including mitting that a “number” of Al- 
States vards Morris, C F A chairman. A report from California that 
| last October 23. Similar rate re- was also discounted by export 


Group 3 rail freight rates to 


Allies Tanker Fleet 
Welcomed to the Gulf 





Motor Vehicle Sales Up 45% 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11. 
Factory sales of passenger 
cars and trucks for the 
eleven month period ending 
Nov. 30, of 3,259,078 units, 
were 45 per cent higher than 
for the similar period in 1938, 
according to an estimate of 
the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Ass'n. 

November sales _ totaled 
365,900 units, an increase of 
13 per cent over October, the 
association estimated. How- 
ever, sales in November were 
6.2 per cent below November, 
1938. 











93,000,000 Bbls. Seen 
For Illinois in 1939 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill, Dee. 11. 

Total 1939 crude oil produc- 
tion in Illinois will reach 93,- 
000,000 barrels, according to an 
estimate by the Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey. Production for 
November was placed at 9,888,- 
000 barrels, making a total of 
82,869,000 barrels for the eleven 
months. Illinois crude output 
in 1937 was 7,499,000 barrels and 
in 1938, 24,075,000 barrels. 

Estimated 329,600 barrels 
daily production for Illinois for 
November is slightly lower than 
the 330,129 barrels produced on 
daily average during October of 
this year. 

During November 284 produc- 
ing oil wells and two gas wells 
were brought in, making a total 
of 4798 producing wells in the 
50 oil fields in Illinois which 
have been opened since the first 
of 1937, the Survey’s report re- 
veals. Drilling operations were 
in progress in 44 counties on 
Dec. 1 of this year. 


Georgia Tax Receipts Up 7% 


ATLANTA, Ga. Gasoline 
tax collections for November 
totaled $1,809,935 in Georgia, 
which brings the 11-month to- 
‘tal to $19,259,949. This sum 
|represents a 7 per cent increase 
|\when compared with Jan.-Nov. 


|ductions on distances below 131 men here. One said that cur-|collections in 1938, amounting 


representative mid-west-| miles in C F A territory were rent Venezuelan exports were | to $17,971,278. Georgia’s tax is 


ern points appear on Page 99. = put into effect last August 20. not more than “normal.” 





i6 cents per gallon. 
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Nebraska Marketers 
Draft 1940 Program 


By NPN Staff Writer 
OMAHA, Dec. 9. Nebraska 
petroleum marketers’ program 
1940 be finalized at a 
meeting the directors at 
Grand Island, Nebr., on Dec. 18 
or 19, it was decided at the an- 
nual convention here Dec. 5-7 of 
Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, 
Inc. 
Kar] Swanson, Gothenburg, of 
Swanson Oil Co., is chairman of 


for will 


of 


the planning committee which 
will report at the Grand Island 
meeting. Included in next year’s 
program will be a drive for mem- 
bers and greater participation in 
association activities. 

The the 
new year by re-electing the pres- 
ident, Paul H. Engler, Bassett, 
of the Rock County Oil Co. The 
other officers are new, with Le- 
roy L. Snyder, Blair, of Nebras- 
ka-Iowa Oil Co., first vice-presi- 
dent, and Senator Tom L. Lam- 
bert, Columbus, of Randall Oil 
Co., second vice-president. 


association started 


Terms of two directors ex- 


pired and new members were 


elected. They are Keith Rosen- 


berg, Lexington, of Rosenberg 
Bros. Oil Co., and O. J. Shaw, 


Lincoln, of the Shaw Oil Co. 


Mayor Dan Butler welcomed 
the oil men to Omaha and the 
formal program started. Hoyt 
Ogram, Chicago, of Kanotex Re- 
fining Co., made a plea for inde- 
pendent marketers to assume 
leadership on a platform of im- 
proving marketing practices. 


Program for Independents Urged 


Planks suggested by Mr. 
Ogram were an accident preven- 
tion program, a study of dis- 
posal of oil drainings, standards 
for zoning laws and for domes- 
tic oil burner tank installations, 
and sanitary rules for stations. 

“These are just a few things 
that come to mind that you inde- 
pendent jobbers could do to as- 
sert your leadership,” he said. 
“A program with just a few 
such items would prevent first, 
unwanted politically-made laws 
and, second, it would lead to a 
program of standardized mar- 
keting rules that would stop the 
ruthless barbarism and _ piracy 
that destroys and crucifies so 
many of us today.” 

Major companies in attempt- 
ing such a program “would im- 
mediately create scrutiny, sSus- 


picion and investigation from 
every political agency in the 


land,” Mr. Ogram said. ‘So the 
door of opportunity is wide open 
for independent jobber leader- 
ship to recreate, let us say, Civ- 
ilization in the oil industry.” 
Major company employes, he 
continued, are human—trying to 
get along, and they would follow 
independent marketers, if they 
were organized under real lea- 
dership. “Certainly to the ma- 
jor executive, independent lea- 
dership is far better than polit- 
ical suppression and _ supervi- 
sion,” he added. 

The Ohio Petroleum Market- 
ers Ass’n. and the Independent 
Petroleum Ass’n. of America 
were praised by Mr. Ogram for 
assuming leadership in their 
fields. 


Denny Moore Talks 


“Widening the profit horizon,” 
is one answer to the industry’s 
position in marketing, G. Denny 
Moore, of New York, president 
of the Gasoline Pump Manufac- 
turers Ass’n., told the conven- 
tion, with petroleum accounting 
for 11 per cent of all retail sales 
yet having 18.5 per cent of the 
employes and 19 per cent of the 
pay roll. 

The station cannot depend en- 
tirely on gasoline and oil, he 
said, and pointing out that some 
marketers are striving for a bal- 
ance of 50 per cent gross profits 
from gasoline and 50 per cent 
from lubrication, accessories and 
services. The marketer is a 
highly important factor as the 
supplier of about 60 per cent of 
the dealers, he added. 


Marketers were urged. to 
study seasonal needs of their 
community, the lines of mer- 


chandise that can be sold, to dis- 
play their goods, and train sales- 
men to be alert to opportunities. 
One of the best money making 
departments, he continued, “is a 
well equipped lubrication bay,” 
pointing out the lubrication mar- 
ket is only one-third developed. 
The 20 square feet at the gas- 
oline pump island the most 
valuable business real estate in 
the country, Mr. Moore said. 
About 80 per cent of the pumps 
now in service are not modern, 
he said, and many are obsolete. 
The gasoline pump was called 
the “pacemaker of the station.” 
Modernization of the 
need not be prohibitive in cost, 
he said, as financing can be 
through earnings or by a financ- 
ing agency. 
Warren C. 


is 


station 


Platt, Cleveland, 


publisher and editor of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
discussed the industry’s chang- 
ing transportation system. Ne- 
braska marketers were remind- 
ed that if the state’s budding oil 
boom blossoms into a big field 
there will be the inevitable strug- 
gle over enacting a conservation 
law, with products from Nebras- 
ka crude seeking a market in 
competition with established 
sources of supply. 

Arthur F. Johnson, Kansas 
City, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. fleet 
engineer, cited results from 
higher compression engines in 
trucks hauling loads faster than 
low compression engines with 
greater fuel economy. The time 
factor, he told the convention, is 
more important now since fed- 
eral regulation of driver’s hours. 


May Buy Octane-Test Machine 


John Ainlay, chief of the new 
state division of motor fuels es- 
tablished by the recent legisla- 
ture, told how his department 
operates now that it is a sepa- 
rate division, with eight inspec- 
tors in the field on petroleum 
products alone while the old di- 
vision included inspection of 
some 35 other industries.  In- 
spectors now carry equipment to 
make a flash test on kerosine in 
the field. The division is con- 
sidering purchase of an octane 
testing machine, Mr. Ainlay an- 
nounced. 

Judge Walter E. Brown, Kan- 
sas City, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee in Kansas, reminded mar- 
keters the public is not close to 
producing or refining, but does 
meet the marketer who repre- 
sents the industry. Judge Brown 
spoke against restrictive legisla- 
tion, noting that “no man ever 
legislated a competitor out of 
business who did not live to re- 
egret it.” 

H. A. Inness Brown, of New 
York, publisher of the Gasoline 


Re-elected 





Paul H. Engler 


Retailer, spoke for a better pub- 
lic acceptance of the industry, 
which he declared was “prob- 
ably at its lowest ebb” now, and 
urged oil men to talk for the in- 
dustry if it is to be kept a free, 
American enterprise. The _ in- 
dustry faces a definite crisis now 
in the Cole federal oil bill be- 
cause the measure, he said, is be- 
ing passed without consultation 
with the industry and is not de- 
manded by the public. 

Oil needs an organized method 
of expressing the opinion of the 
industry as a whole to» legisla- 
tive bodies, he continued. One 
suggestion he offered was to 
“build a solidarity in our indus- 
try, a trust in it, a pride in it,” 
with principles on which the 
whole industry can unite on a 
platform, the first plank to be 
free enterprise in a free Amer- 
ica. 
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Meer UO eT te 


So widespread is the oil in- 
dustry that many friends are 
separated for years. NPN would 
like friends and relatwes of any 
deceased oil man to send in no- 
tice of his passing for publica- 
tion. 


William E. Callaghan 


William E. Callaghan, 63, 
Jacksen, Mich., president of 
Motor State Oil & Grease Co., 
died suddenly Dec. 6 at Battle 
Creek, Mich., while on a_ busi- 
ness trip. He entered the oil 
business in 1904. Two of his 
brothers surviving, Andrew J. 
Callaghan, Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent of American Oil & Grease 
Co., and Paul W. Callaghan, 
Jackson, Mich., of Paul Callag- 
han Sales Co., are oil men. He 
leaves also a widow, Mrs. Rose 
Callaghan, four’ children, a 
brother, John P. Callaghan, De- 
troit, and sister, Mrs. William 
M. Normile, Cleveland. 


Luther Miller 


Luther Miller, 81, veteran oil 
man and native of Beaver, O., 
who grew up in the Pennsyl- 
vania Grade regions, then mi- 
grated to Tulsa years ago, died 
Dec. 4 at Columbiana, O. 


Harry Staton 


Harry Staton, of Cushing, 
Okla., vice president of the Oil 
Workers’ International Union, 
died suddenly while in Toledo on 
organizational work, C.I.O. head- 
quarters in Washington reports. 
Funeral was held Nov. 28 at Cof- 
feyville, Kans. 
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Wage Hour Officials 
Reach for Marketers 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Wage-Hour Division has given 
further indication that it re- 
gards oil marketers, receiving 
their supplies from outside the 
state, as coming under the fed- 
eral wage-hour law even though 
their deliveries are made en- 
tirely within the state. 

So far, however, wage-hour 
officials have not ruled specific- 
ally on the status of oil mar- 
keters—-at least no such ruling 
has come to light in the 14 
months that the law has been 
operating. Several weeks ago, 
the Wage-Hour Division issued 
a pamphlet wherein it was 
stated that “a wholesaler who 
either receives goods from out- 
side the state or sells them 
across state lines” is under the 
federal law (See N. P. N., Nov. 
29, page 9). 

This statement about whole- 
salers prompted an oil attorney 
(who does not wish his name 
mentioned) to come to Washing- 
ton and inquire how this ruling 
applied to oi] marketers who are 
among his clients. 

‘Stream’ Theory Cited 

He told NATIONAL PETRO- 

LEUM NEWS that wage-hour 


attorneys with whom he talked 
indicated their belief that the 
“stream of commerce” theory 
applied to the oil industry 
that is, marketing was part of 
the “stream” which began at the 
wells, flowed through refineries, 
transportation agencies, bulk 
plants, trucks and filling sta- 
tions to the consumer’s automo- 
bile tank. Even filling stations 
would be part of the “stream” 
and so subject to federal regu- 
lation—except that the wage- 
hour law specifically exempts 
local retailing, according to the 
wage-hour Officials. 


Specific exemption for retail- 
ing, with no mention of whole- 
saling, is regarded by the wage- 
hour officials as meaning that 
Congress intended that whole- 
saling should be included under 
the federal wage-hour law, the 
oil attorney said. 


Asked what employes of a 
wholesaler the wage-hour divi- 
sion regarded as under the Act, 
the government men said “all 
engaged in a wholesaling func- 
tion,” which would apparently 
include all workers around bulk 
plants, clerical help and others 
except for those coming within 
the exempted class of adminis- 
trative and _ professional em- 
ployes, outside salesmen, and 
those engaged in local retailing, 
according to the oil attorney. 


Private Truck Drivers Held 
Subject to 42-Hour Maximum 


The wage-hour division, he 
reported, considers drivers for 
private carriers (oil companies 
and others hauling their own 
products in their own trucks) as 
under the maximum hours pro- 
vision (as well as the wages 
section) of the wage-hour law, 
until the ICC decides on whether 
or not it will exercise jurisdic- 
tion over private carriers and 
prescribe maximum hours as 
part of its safety regulations 
under the Motor Carrier Act. 
ICC has under way now 
an investigation to determine 
whether there is “need’’ for so 
regulating private carriers. If 
no “need” is found, for regulat- 
ing the private carriers as to 
hours, then the wage-hour divi- 
sion would continue to exercise 
its control. If the ‘need’ is 
found and the ICC takes juris- 


diction, then the ICC hours-of- 
service rules would prevail in- 
stead of those of the Wage- 
Hour Division, it was said. 

Some representatives of pri- 
vate carriers would prefer to be 
under the Wage-Hour Division 

even though its work-week is 
42 hours—rather than come 
under the ICC’s 60-hour week 
which might entail other reguia- 
tions, too, such as drivers’ logs, 
reports, ete. 


Drivers as ‘Outside Salesmen’ 


While the Wage-Hour Division 
is reaching after control of 
drivers of privately-owned 
trucks (private carriers), this 
oil attorney got the impression 
that many tankwagon drivers 
would be considered ‘outside 
salesmen” and hence exempt 
under terms of the wage-hour 
law itself. Usually, there is a 
distinction between a driver of 
a transport truck and _ tank- 

















Please Report 

Your Gains in Sales of 
WINTER-CHANGE-Over 
Jobs This November 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS wants to 
publish as soon as possible, the story of how 
good a job all men in oil marketing have done 
in this year’s Winter Change-Over campaign. 


“NPN” wishes to publish the name and ad- 
dress of every oil marketer, every company di- 
vision manager, district manager, or agent, and 
super service stations, who reports substantial 
increases in this year’s sales over last year, of 
the LUBRICATING JOBS, the Complete Winter 
Change-Overs, and the sales of tires, batteries 
and other accessories sold as a part of the change 
for winter. These names will be listed accord- 
ing to whether the increase is 25%, 50% or 
100%. 

Please give the per cent of your increase, 
divided if possible according to the character 
of Change-Over service sold, that is No. 1— 
lubricating, transmission and differential jobs; 
No. 2—anti-freeze; No. 3—new tires; No. 4 
new batteries and No. 5—any other winter ac- 
cessories. 

Figure this increase for November of this year 
(1939) against your sales for similar goods and 
services in November of last year (1938). 


Please address your report to the 


Winter Change-Over Editor 


National Petroleum News 
Penton Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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wagon driver—the latter was 
not hired to haul gasoline but to 
sell and his “hauling” is oniy 
incidental to his distributing the 
products, with his pay generally 
based on commissions, the attor- 
ney pointed out. 

The oil attorney cited to the 
wage-hour officials the U. S. 
Supreme Court ruling in At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
vs. Standard Oil Co. (275 U. S. 
257; 72 Law Edition 270) where- 
in the court held that shipments 
received in Florida marine term- 
inals by tanker from the Guif 
were not in “interstate com- 
merce” after they had been 
placed in bulk storage, and that 
shipments within the state from 
these terminals was not a con- 
tinuation of the interstate move- 
ment by tanker but purely local 
and subject to intrastate freight 
rates. 


Applies Florida Decision 


In the light of this decision 
(which has never been reversed 
or modified by the supreme 


court, he said), the oil attorney | wholesalers were under the law 


told the wage-hour officials that 
he was at a loss to see how the 
Wage-Hour Division could hoid 
that a local oil marketer was 
subject to the law, except pos- 
sibly as regards those employes 
actually engaged in unloading 
the tank car or truck transport 
which had hauled in the supplies 
from a shipping point outside 
the state. From that point on, 
the oil attorney said, the su- 
preme court’s decision in the 
Florida case seemed to make 
the marketer’s operations en- 
tirely an intrastate matter, not 
subject to federal] regulation. 

He also called attention to the 
Wage-Hour Division’s ruling 
that where a manufacturer pur- 
chases his materials from out- 
side the state and _ processes 
them into an article which is 
sold entirely within the state, 
his employes are not subject to 
the federal law. 


Says Length of Time Involved 


By analogy, he continued, it 
would seem that a marketer 
who blends his gasoline with 
benzol, natural gasoline or other 
additive would not be subject to 
the law either. This led one of 
the wage-hour lawyers to re- 
mark that perhaps the length of 
time that the gasoline remained 
in the bulk storage tanks might 
have some bearing on whether 


or not the “stream of com- 
merce” was _ sufficiently inter- 
rupted to make_ subsequent 


operations intrastate. 

The oil attorney pointed out, 
however, that there was no men- 
tion of the “stream of com- 
merce” theory in the wage-hour 
law nor any indication that 
Congress had in mind that it 
would be applied in admin- 
istering the law. On the con- 
trary, he added, the law applies 


only to commerce specifically 
defined to mean “trade or trans- 
portation among the _ several 
states or from any state to any 
place outside thereof.” He said 
that he did not believe, in view 
of the Florida decision, that the 
Supreme Court would uphold 
the view that oil marketers 
whose tank trucks do not cross 
state lines were subject to fed- 
eral regulation. 

Although the wage-hour offi- 
cials may have contended for 
the “stream of commerce” 
theory strongly in their con- 
versation with the oil attorney, 
nevertheless there are some 
grounds for believing that the 
Wage-Hour Division’s legal staff 
is not any too certain of the 
theory’s validity, as applied to 
oil marketers. 


Held Same View 15 Months Ago 


As long as 15 months ago 
(See N. P. N., Sept. 28, 1938, 
pages 35-40), high-ranking offi- 
cials of the Wage-Hour Division 
indicated their opinion, inform- 
ally, that oil marketers, as 


yet so far they have not issued 
any interpretation to that effect. 

Principal worry of the wage- 
hour law for employers general- 
ly has not been the minimum 
wage (30 cents an hour until 
Oct. 24, 1940) nor of the 42 hour 
provision, but the requirement 
that each hour of “overtime” 
must be paid for at the rate of 
time-and-a-half of the employe’s 
regular rate of pay, even though 
his wage scale be several times 
higher than the 30-cent mini- 
mum. This requirement has 
penalized employers with high 
wages, especially those in com- 
munities where the prevailing 
work week on farms, in stores 
and other establishments is 
somewhat more than 42 hours. 


Wage-Hour Law Bars Minors 
As Drivers or Helpers 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.— 
Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor has ruled 


that the occupations of motor 
vehicle driver and helper are 
“particularly hazardous for the 
employment of minors between 
16 and 18 years of age” and has 
issued an order prohibiting such 
employment under the Wage- 
Hour Law. 


Virginia Tax Receipts Rise 
RICHMOND, Va. October 
gasoline tax collections in Vir- 
ginia amounted to $1,627,101, ac- 
cording to the Virginia Division 
of Motor Vehicles, about 4 per 


cent above sum collected last 
October, and bringing the 10- 


month total to $15,929,398, more 
than 7.8 per cent above collec- 
tions during same period last 
year amounting to $14,773,102. 
Virginia’s tax is 5 cents per gal- 
lon. 


‘Premium’ at ‘Regular Price’ 
To be Marketed by Jersey 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Dec. 12.—Two 
new gasolines, including a 
“premium” grade at “regular 
price,” will be placed on the 
market Dec. 12 by Esso Mar- 
Keters, subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, ac- 
cording to a company announce- 
ment. 

One of the gasolines will re- 
place “ESSOLENE,” the com- 
pany’s house-brand regular, and | 
will be branded “NEW ESSO”. 


(the company’s “premium” 
grade up to now has been 
branded “ESSO”). The = an- 
nouncement said that “NEW 


ESSO” marks “the first time a 
regular-priced gasoline has met 
accepted specifications for pre- 
mium gasolines.” 

The new “ESSO EXTRA,” 
the announcement added, “has 
been brought to new high anti- 
knock levels, being based on 
the performance requirements 
of Fighting Grade aviation gaso- 
line.” 

“It has become necessary,” 
the announcement said, “to use 
new and superior motor fuels 
to permit the modern motor car 
to function at maximum effi- 
ciency. Today’s automobiles 
have an average compression 
ratio 28 per cent greater than 
the cars of six years ago. In 
addition, average engine speeds 
are up 21 per cent and average 
power developed has jumped 38 
per cent in the same period.” 


Declines To Reveal Octane 


Company officials declined to 
give out the octane ratings of 
the two new gasolines. One 
official said both gasolines con- 
tain tetraethyl lead. 

A newspaper advertisement, 
Dec. 7, said “NEW ESSO” was 
“a new regular-priced gasoline 


that meets specifications for 
premium anti-kKnock perform- 
ance.” 


A “premium” motor fuel con- 
taining tetraethyl lead, accord- 
ing to present contracts of Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp., must have a 
minimum octane rating of 78 
(L-3 method, which for most 
gasolines generally runs about 
2 octane numbers higher than 
the same gasoline tested by the 
A.S.T.M. motor method). 


Specifications for “ESSO” 


and “ESSOLENE” as of April 
28, 1939, were filed with the 
Temporary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee by the 
New Jersey Standard and its 
subsidiaries marketing the same 
brands, Colonial Beacon (New 
England), Louisiana Standard 
(Arkansas, Louisiana and Ten- 
nessee), and the Pennsylvania 
Standard. They showed A.S.T.M. 
octane ratings of 80.5 for 
“ESSO” and 74.0-74.5 for ‘“ES- 
SOLENE” as of that date last 
spring. 


Ickes Accepts 
Wilson's Defi 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Interior Secretary Ickes would 
welcome a “showdown”’ in his 
controversy with Federal Judge 
James C. Wilson over the lat- 
ter’s acceptance of nolo con- 
tendere pleas and dismissal of 
certain counts in a “hot oil” in- 
dictment in Texas a little more 
than a week ago, he told news- 
papermen at a recent press con- 
ference. (N.P.N., Dec. 6, p. 5). 
The Secretary said he had 
sent for a complete record in 
the case, and would study it. 
Earlier, on learning of the dis- 
missals and acceptance of pleas 
in the cases of Renne Allred 
and Neal Powers, Ickes had 
charged that Judge Wilson’s 
action “seriously handicaps” ad- 
ministration of the Connally 
Act. The Judge replied with a 
statement that Secretary Ickes’ 
attack on the judiciary was un- 
justified, and that he would seek 
a “showdown,” either before the 
President or before Congress. 


On being asked about this, 
Ickes replied: 
“A showdown might deter- 


mine why it’s such a hopeless 
task to enforce the Connally 
Act in Texas in any real sense. 
The government indicts, comes 
in with proof of violation, and 
then the defendants get a slap 
on the wrist.” 


Asserting that the courts have 
failed to co-operate, Mr. Ickes 
said “there are only two ways 
to stop the sale of ‘hot oil,’ and 
they are jail sentences and fines 
of such size as to make it un- 
profitable to run ‘hot’ oil.” 
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Grand Jury to Probe 
Into Patent Pooling 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
A federal grand jury will be 
impaneled in U.S. District Court 
for Southern New York, New 
York City, sometime before 
Christmas to conduct an_ in- 
vestigation “of the use of 
patents, patent pooling agree- 
ments and _ patent licensing 
agreements by which certain in- 
dustries in the United States 
are controlled and dominated by 
one or several large companies.” 

Although the Justice Depart- 
ment has made public none of 
the “certain industries” which 
will be investigated in its probe 
of alleged patent misuse “to 
evade the federal anti-trust 
laws,” it is known that depart- 
ment has had certain gasoline 
“cracking” patents, as well as 
those for allied processes, under 
surveillance for more than a 
vear. 

Arnold Quoted 

“As a result of the grand jury 
inquiry,” Anti-trust chief Thur- 
man Arnold said in announcing 
it today, “it is expected that a 
series of proceedings against 
companies and persons in dif- 
ferent industries will be com- 
menced in which there will be 
raised every type of practice un- 
der the patent law that the de- 
partment considers contrary to 
the policy of the anti-trust laws 
and in violation of such laws. 

“The grand jury ... will in- 
vestigate the extent to which 
patent rights are improperly 
utilized to control various in- 
dustries and to prevent free 
play of competitive forces in the 
market. 


“The facts now in possession 
of the department indicate that 
patent rights have been used to 
divide fields into non-competi- 
tive spheres, establish price-fix- 
ing schemes, divide markets in- 
to exclusive geographical areas, 
limit production and quality, re- 
strict the use of products, re- 
quire that outsiders purchase 
non-patented materials and serv- 
ice, enforce tying-in provisions, 
prevent the investment of new 
capital in industry, and in gen- 
eral to restrain trade and 
eliminate competition .. . 

“By reason of these practices, 
arbitrary and artificially high 
and rigid prices have been and 
are currently being maintained 
in certain industries. Such non- 
competitive prices frequently re- 


late to articles that are widely 
distributed to, and in daily use 
by, the purchasing public. 
“The necessity for clarifica- 
tion of the line at which proper 
usages of patent rights end, and 
monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade in violation 
of the anti-trust laws begin, has 
become imperative as methods 
of production have become 
more complex. Certain indus- 
tries in fact revolve their en- 
tire manufacturing and distribu- 
tion function around patented 
processes and devices. Other 
industries have either grown 
around or become _ integrated 
through a single patent holding 
company, not in the business of 
manufacturing and distributing, 
but created and operated solely 
for the purpose of enforcing 
licensing restrictions.” 


Interprets Patent Laws 


Then, interpreting the patent 
laws in his own light, Mr. 
Arnold declared: 

“The Constitution does not 
grant to Congress a_ general 
power to issue patents. Con- 
gress is given the power to 
grant the patent privilege ‘to 
promote the progress of science 
and useful arts’ and the legisla- 
tion authorizing the issuance of 
patents is the mere instrument 
through which the constitution- 
al purpose is reached. The de- 
partment believes that _ the 
abuses of patent rights frus- 
trate this constitutional pur- 
pose, have no legal sanction, 
and run counter to the policy 
of the anti-trust laws.” 

He hastened to point out that 
he has no quarrel with the 
patent laws and the constitu- 
tional provision under which 
they were enacted, but added: 
“However, it is the function of 
the anti-trust laws to see that 
legal privileges, such as _ pat- 
ents, are not used as a cloak to 
enforce unreasonable restraints 
of interstate commerce... . if 
the patent owner seeks to re- 
strain and control trade in vio- 
lation of the fundamental policy 
of the anti-trust laws, then it 
becomes the government’s re- 
sponsibility legally to end such 
practices.” 


Christmas Closing Urged 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 11. - 
Cleveland Ass’n. of Petroleum 
Retailers is backing a drive for 
all dealers to close their stations 
all day Christmas. 


OIL TAX NEWS 
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TAXES are soimportant to ALL oil 
men, especially taxes levied directly 
on the oilindustry and its products, 
that N. P. N. each week will devote 
these columns to news on the sub- 
ject. Association secretaries, tax 
committees, other groups and oil 
men generally are invited to send 
in news items about taxes— tax 
proposals, meetings, resolutions, 
tax bill hearings, rulings, etc. Ad- 
dress Oil Tax News Editor, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, O. 





Virginia ‘Tax on a Tax Case 


Pressed for Early Decision 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
RICHMOND, Va., Dec. 11. 
Ira E. Walton, head of Roanoke 
Oil Co., will seek to get a court 
ruling before the end of Janu- 
ary as to whether he (and many 
other oil jobbers and distribu- 
tors in Virginia) must pay the 
state, as a part of his mer- 
chants’ license fee, a percentage 
not only of his actual sales, but 
of the money he collects for the 
federal government as gasoline 

tax in making these sales. 

Judge Gunn, of the Virginia 
Circuit Court, who heard testi- 
mony in the case here last week, 
has ordered briefs to be filed in 
the case. The state’s brief, con- 
tending that it is entitled to as- 
sess its merchants’ license tax 
fee against total sale price of 
gasoline instead of the price ex- 
tax, is due by January 15, and 
Mr. Walton has instructed his 
attorneys to file their reply 
brief as soon afterward as 
possible (although it is not due 
until Feb. 1). Reason for the 
haste is that the merchants’ 
license tax for 1940, based on 
1939 sales, is due to be paid in 
January, and if he is able to 
get a court ruling before the 
end of the month, he will be 
certain as to the amount which 
he has to pay. 

Affects Many Marketers 

Walton’s attorneys will argue 
in their brief that the mer- 
chants’ license tax, if made to 
cover the federal gasoline tax 
collections, is a “tax on a tax” 
and therefore illegal. He is 
represented by Paul S. Johnson 
and A. L. Hughson, both of 
Roanoke. 

Determination of the legality 
of the method of computing the 


merchants’ tax will affect al- 
most every other jobber and 
distributor in the state -some 
of whom have, and some of 
whom have not, been paying on 
the basis prescribed by the state 
tax officials in the Walton suit. 
For those who have not, it will 
mean either that they have no 
more worry about it or that 
they will be subject to paying 
“back” taxes; for those who 
have, it will mean either that 
they will be entitled to refunds, 
or nothing. 

Because of its statewide im- 
portance, the Virginia Petro- 
leum Jobbers Ass’n. last fall 
voted to aid in costs of litigat- 
ing the suit. 

Following last week’s hear- 
ings, Mr. Walton said he was 
pleased and encouraged at the 
progress so far. The State only 
produced one witness, and the 
defense put three witnesses on 
the stand in opposition to the 
“tax on a tax.” 


‘Gas’ Tax Hike Move 
In D.C. Predicted 


WASHINGTON A deter- 
mined effort to raise the District 
of Columbia gasoline tax from 
two cents to three or four cents 
is expected at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress (which makes 
all the local laws here). Sever- 
al citizens’ associations have 
gone on record as favoring a 
“sas” tax increase in exchange 
for repeal of the D. C. income 
tax law enacted last session. 

Local oil men are rallying to 
fight the proposal, pointing out 
that increasing the tax rate 
would probably mean greatly re- 
duced gallonage and that total 
receipts would be little, if any, 
larger. Virginia has a 5cent 
state tax and Maryland, 4 cents, 
as against 2 cents here 
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‘National Defense’ Roads Studied— 
To Be Paid for Out of ‘Gas’ Tax? 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 9. 
Public Roads Administration of- 
ficials and representatives of the 
War Department are making a 
survey of the nation’s highway 
needs from a national defense 

standpoint. 

When it is completed, the two 
agencies will have comprehen- 
sive information on the condi- 
tion and location of 50,000 miles 
military high- 
existing highways which 
im- 
emergency 


of “strategic” 
ways 
might 


portance 


become of military 
in an 
throughout the nation. 

Of interest to the oil industry, 
is the possibility that ‘national 


’ 


defense” needs may be found to 


require the building of access 
to and 


roads military 


other highways, not needed in 


points 


peacetime, which would be paid 
tor out of gasoline taxes. 

The government survey is us- 
ing some of the data which has 
been gathered (but not yet pub- 
lished) by the state highway 
surveys, Which have been under 
way for the past three or four 
years, and when the study is 


over, it is expected the Army 


will be able to tell roads offi- 
cials—-state and federal—exact- 
ly what improvements’ are 


the roads which 
might become vital to national 


necessary on 
defense. 

Need 
oul of the rapid mechanization 
of the Army, whose officials es- 
timate that a which 
used to be able to move 20 miles 


for the survey grows 


division 


a day, in good going, now may 
cover 16 times this much 
ground in a 14 hour period. 


Military Roads Not Included 


However, it is not planned to 
construct any system of purely 
“military” highways, such 


as 
exist in some European coun- 
tries, but instead to utilize ex- 
isting highways, in some cases 
reconstructing them over a 
period of years to eliminate 
sharp curves, low-clearance 


overpasses, steep grades, etc. 
While both government 
agencies decline to discuss the 
study in detail, it is understood 
its findings thus far have in- 
dicated that the 26,000-mile “‘in- 





ter-regional” system _ recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads (now the Public Roads 
Administration) early this year 
(N.P.N., May 3, 1939, p. 30) 
will serve as a nucleus for the 
50,000-mile “strategic” net ul- 
timately to be built up. 


Indications are that the Bu- 
reau. plans to take military 
needs into consideration in ap- 
proving future federal-aid pro- 
grams of the states, and pro- 


grams which contemplate im- 
proving the “strategic” high- 


ways probably will be favored. 


Possibility that the “inter- 
regional” system (which, the 
Bureau said, would carry some 
12.5 per cent of the total annual 
civil vehicie mileage) has some 
military significance at the time 
of its recommendation is seen 
in utterances of War Depart- 
ment officials. Lt. Col. P. E. 
Tombaugh of the War Plans 
Division revealed in an address 
before the National Ass’n. of 
State Highway officials at Rich- 
mond, Va., last month that the 
War Department has kept up 
to date a so-called ‘Pershing 
Map,” showing highways of 
strategic importance, and that 
the last revision of this map was 
presented to the Public Roads 
Bureau this year. 


Fits In with Bureau’s Plans 


However, federal road _ offi- 
cials protest that there is no 
particular significance in the 


current study; that for the most 
part highway work as suggested 
by the War Department fits in 
perfectly with the Bureau’s 
plans for construction of high- 
ways to benefit the nation’s 
peace-time traffic, and that the 
highways essential for national 
defense are really not “military 
roads.” 


But, to quote from Col. Tom- 


baugh’s speech: . the pri- 
mary purpose of the Special 
Highway map is to. provide 


your state highway departments 
and the Public Roads Admin- 
istration with information con- 
cerning important strategic 
roads. It is hoped, in the inter- 
est of National Defense, that 
the general routes indicated 
and the standards of construc: 
tion desired, will receive favor- 
able consideration in your high- 
way development program... 
It is understood that the Public 
Roads Administration is now 
conducting a survey to obtain 


information regarding the ex- 
isting deficiencies of these im- 
portant roads.” 


Army Wants “Access” Roads 


Just how these “strategic” 
roads are to be built, and with 
whose money, is_ unrevealed. 
For the most part they are the 
highways which the average mo- 
torist travels, but, Col. Tom- 
baugh’s speech continues: 

“For convenience, roads 

which are needed in the vicinity 
ef military posts and proposed 
concentration centers are called 
access roads. In many instances 
these are inadequate in number 
and far below the standards 
that would be needed in the 
event of an emergency. 
The War Department recom- 
mends that the state highway 
authorities and the Public Roads 
Administration give considera- 
tion at this time to the construc- 
tion of these essential access 
roads.” 

No indication of how much 
these access roads would be 
used by the average civilian 
motorist is given, although he 
may be asked te pay for them, 
through gasoline taxes or other- 
wise, unless some special provi- 
sion is made for financing such 
roads. 

Even more important, how- 
ever is the question of financing 
the proposed 26,000-mile high- 
way system preposed last May. 
which, it is claimed would carry 
12.5 per cent of actual vehicle 


mileage. There might be a com- 
bination of “toll” financing and 
gasoline tax financing. 


Ties In With Truck Study 


Although there 
ment to be elicited, there is 
some talk here that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s 
findings as to travel-resistance 


is no com- 


ef existing roads, as well as 
their curves and_ grades, in 
connection with the commis- 


sion’s study of the “need” for 
federal truck size and weight 
regulation (N.P.N., Nov. 22, 
p. 19) may also be usable by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the War Department in their 
joint study of national defense 
highways. 

In his speech at Richmond, 
Col. Tembaugh laid down the 
“standards of construction” de- 
sired by the War Department 
on military highways, naming 
type of surface, load capacity, 
extent of grades and curvature, 


as well as “sight distance,” and 
concluded: 


Summarizes War Road Needs 


“To summarize, the 
military viewpoint: 

“First, existing deficiencies 
in the strategic system 
should be eliminated. 


from 


“Second, insofar as_ prac- 
ticable and consistent with 
commercial needs, projects 


for construction of essential 
access roads deserve favor- 
able consideration. 

“Third, highway facilities 
in important industrial areas 
should be adequate to meet 
the highway and traffic re- 


quirements of wartime in- 
dustrial procurement. 
“In these uncertain’ days, 


when our national security as- 
sumes increasing significance, I 
am sure that each of you... 
wishes to contribute his full 
share toward our national de- 
fense. All of us... are work- 
ing toward a common end, that 
is to insure the security of 
America against any emergency 
that may arise. In working 
toward that common end, each 
one of us is contributing mate- 
rially to our national defense.” 


Report Talks 
Of Road Plan 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Bureau of Public Roads makes 
only brief reference in its an- 
nual report, out today, to the 
survey it is conducting, with 
the War Department, into na- 
tional defense highways, al- 
though it discusses at some 
length its “interregional” high- 
way plan, submitted to Congress 
by the President early this year. 
“A system of direct inter- 
regional highways, with neces- 
sary connections through and 
around cities, is needed to meet 
the growing peacetime traffic of 
longer range and the require- 
ments of national defense in 
time of war,” the report says. 


To Control Roadside 
Development 


At the same time, the Bureau 


(whose name on July 1 was 
changed to Public Roads Ad- 


ministration), urges again crea- 
tion of a federal land authority, 
with authority to acquire excess 
right-of-way lands, so as to be 
able to finance roads through 
sale or lease of roadside sites, 


as well as to control roadside 
structures. : 
Bureau reports that more 


than 17,000 miles of highways 
were improved during the year 
ended June 30 through its pro- 
grams. 
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Nebraska Marketers 
Adopt 4 Resolutions 
Opposing’Gas Taxes 


OMAHA, Dec. 9.—The_in- 
dustry’s staggering tax burden 
was the theme of resolutions 
adopted during the annual con- 
vention here Dec. 5-7 of the Ne- 
braska Petroleum Marketers, 
Inc. They were: 


For repeal of the federal 
gasoline and lubricating oil 
tax. 


For a state law permitting 
separate posting of the tax in 
gasoline price signs. The 
governor earlier this year 
vetoed such a measure. 

For permitting the special 
1 cent state gasoline tax to 
expire, against another re- 
newal. Half of this penny tax 
goes for relief, half for county 
highways. 

Against diversions of gaso- 
line taxes, and all funds to be 
used on the highways. (Ne- 
braska’s constitution prohibits 
bonding the state, hence all 
roads are built from funds 
available by taxation). 

For deferring the motor- 
vehicle registration date from 
Jan. 1 to April 1. A similar 
resolution was adopted a year 
ago. 


South Carolina Tax ‘Take’ Up 


COLUMBIA, S. C. Novem- 
ber gasoline tax collections to- 
taled $1,086,528 in South Caro- 
lina, an increase of $70,137 com- 
pared with November 1938 col- 
lection figure of $1,016,391. Tax 
is 6 cents per gallon. 


Reargument Sought 
On Madison Order 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 

Justice Department has asked 
U. S. Supreme Court for a re- 
hearing in the Madison man- 
damus case after a ninth judge 
has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of 
Justice Pierce Butler. 


Late last month, the court, 
by a four to four decision up- 
held the decision of the Seventh 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
(NPN Feb. 22, page 15) refus- 
ing to issue a writ of mandamus 
ordering Judge Patrick J. Stone 
to rescind his orders of July 
19, 1938, under which 11 defend- 
ants in the first Madison oil case 
were dismissed after they had 
geen convicted by a jury. In 
case of a split vote in the su- 
preme court the lower court ac- 
tion stands, although a re-hear- 
ing may be asked (NPN Nov. 
29, page 6). 


North Carolina Jobbers 


Hear Talk on Oil Taxes P 


RALEIGH, N. C., Dec. 8. 
December meeting of North 
Carolina Oil Jobbers was held 
here today, with State Senator 
“Pat” Taylor, of Wadesboro, 
N. C., as the principal speaker. 
His talk was a comprehensive 
report on petroleum tax prob- 
lems in North Carolina. 

“The meeting was well attend- 
ed and the spirit of the jobbers 
seems to be improving with 
each successive meeting,” de- 
clared Edward B. Juliber, new 
executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation which is being reor- 
ganized. 

Next meeting of the North 
Carolina association will be 
Wednesday, Feb. 14 in Raleigh. 


Maryland ‘Gas’ Demand Up 


BALTIMORE, MD. October 
gasoline tax collections in Mary- 
land amounted tg $1,007,498, 
bringing 10-month total for the 
year to $9,595,611, officials re- 
port, more than 7 per cent above 
$8,948,460, collected in Jan.-Oct. 
period of 1938. Tax is 4 cents 
per gallon. 


ennsylvania Refiners Hear 


Talk on Higher Octane Plans 


By N.P.N. Staff Writer 
BRADFORD, Pa., Dec. 8. 
The practical possibilities open 
to the Pennsylvania refiner to 
produce higher octane gasoline 
to compete in present and fu- 
ture markets for motor fuel 
were discussed here Dec. 6 by 
Dr. E. R. Smoley, The Lummus 
Co. The dehydrogenation proc- 
ess was recommended as the 
most economic and _ practical 
process now available and the 
Polyform process was said to be 

next in preference. 

Catalytic cracking or reform- 
ing and alkylation were dis- 
missed by Dr. Smoley as too ex- 
pensive for Pennsylvania refin- 
ers at present—-or until there 
are further developments. _Iso- 
merization, a means of produc- 
ing charge stock for alkylation, 
is likely to become a commer- 





Mississippi Gains Ground 
With Three More Producers 


By Teletype 

TULSA, Dec. 12.—Mississip- 
pi’s new oil field the past week 
gathered for itself a little more 
of the industry’s interest in new 
production as the result of the 
completion of three more pro- 
ducers in the Tinsley area. 

There now are seven produc- 
ers in the pool, six of them get- 
ting production from the Selma 
Chalk and one from the Eutaw 
Formation after missing the 
pay in the Selma. 

Total production is estimated 
now at 1500 to 1600 barrels 
daily. The crude is being shipped 
to a Louisiana refinery by tank 
car. At least a dozen wells now 
are being drilled in the Tinsley 
area. One of the wells last 
week, on the west side of the 
field, was a failure. 

Reports from Jackson, Miss., 
meanwhile, indicate that leas- 
ing continues at a brisk rate 
throughout much of the state, 
with a number of wildcat wells 
being started or planned in al- 
most a score of counties. More 
than 50 geophysical crews are 
working the state. 

More Wells in Nebraska 

Two or three additional wells 
were reported started in the 
Falls City, Neb. area where the 
first oil in that state was found 
recently. 

The Nebraska discovery well 
was reported late in the week 


to have been shut down tem- 
porarily because of pump fail- 
ure. The well had been pump- 
ing slightly more than 50 bar- 
rels of oil daily. Two state of- 
ficials were checking the pro- 
duction in order to certify the 
well as winner of the $15,000 
bonus offered the state for the 
first producer to make 50 bar- 
rels a day for 60 days, provided 
the production held at that rate 
for the specified time. 

The shutdown was _ reported 
due to clogging of the tubing 
by paraffin. This shutdown 
probably will force the owners 
to start afresh on their test for 
the state bonus. 

Illinois Watched 

The Illinois fields continued 
to hold considerable interest as 
a result of the two new pro- 
ducing horizons, giving some 
of the fields five producing hori- 
zons at the present time. 

The Devonian and St. Louis 
formations are the latest to be 
added to the list of potential oil 
reservoirs. 

Several operators have started 
deepening their wells to the 
Devonian as a result of the dis- 
covery of oil in that formation 
recently. There have been two 
or three failures to date, which 
indicates the Devonian is not too 
consistent in the areas which 
have been producing so_ pro- 
lifically from the upper forma- 
tions. 


cially practical process within 
a year, he said. 

A figure of $165 per barrel 
per day was given as the ap- 
proximate cost of a dehydro- 
genation unit of 1000 barrels 
per day capacity whereas the 
rolyform unit of the same size 
would cost something over $200 
per barrel capacity. While these 
recommendations and costs 
were Said to depend to a large 
degree upon the conditions met 
in individual plants, it was felt 
that the estimates would meet 
average conditions closely. It 
was pointed out that while the 
dehydrogenation process was a 
new process the Polyform had 
been demonstrated by the con- 
struction of four plants in the 
past two or three years. 

75,000 Bbls. of ‘Gas’ Daily 

It was the speaker’s feeling 
that new processes are and will 
be available to the Pennsylvania 
refiner to enable him to keep 
competitive. He pointed out 
that although Pennsylvania 
crude is generally known as a 
source of lubricating oil, over 
20 per cent goes into gasoline 
and that this gasoline repre- 
sents 75,000 barrels per day or 
2.8 per cent of the country’s do- 
mestic demand. 


N.P.A. Chairmen Named 


The cecasion of Dr. Smoley’s 
presentation was the fourth of 
a series of fall meetings of the 
Department of Manufacture of 
ithe National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. Similar meetings were 
held in Oil City and Butler, Dec. 
“ and 8, at which he also spoke. 

These meetings brought to a 
close the 1939 program and the 
terms of office of the chairmen 
of the three divisions. In the 
Bradford district John Turner, 
Superintendent of the Socony- 
Vacuum refinery at Olean, N. Y., 
took over the duties of chair- 
man for 1940 from W. H. Rock- 
man, Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corp., Farmers Valley, Pa. 

Paul Biery, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Independent 
plant of the James B. Berry 
Sons’ Co., Oil City, was named 
chairman for the Oil City 
group. He succeeds Dr. F. E. 
Williams, Quaker State Oil Re- 
fining Corp., Emlenton, Pa. In 
the Butler-Pittsburgh group, T. 
M. Murphy, general manager, 
Daugherty Refinery, Petrolia, 
Pa., succeeds George Kirkwood, 
Pennsylvania Refining’ Co., 
Karns City, Pa. The 1940 series 
of meetings is expected to get 
under way in February. 
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California Producers Hail 


Voluntary Proration Gains 


LOS ANGELES, Dec. 9. 
Voluntary curtailment of crude 
production in California by oil 
producers has been more suc- 
cessful than in states where the 
state government prorates pro- 
duction, Dana 
Hogan, of Hogan Petroleum Co., 
president 
Valley Oil Producers Ass’n., at 
its annual meeting in Bakers- 
field this week. 

“This has been a momentous 
year for the oil industry of Cali- 
fornia,” Mr. Hogan told the pro- 
ducers, “for it has witnessed a 
revitalizing of the system of 
voluntary conservation and pro- 
ration with the newly elected 
Central Committee putting into 
effect its new rules on June 1; 


according to 


and state legislation, which 
would substitute political con- 
trol instead of voluntary con- 


trol of oil production, enacted 
by the legislature and signed by 
the governor, but upon submis- 


sion to the electorate was de- 
feated. 
“Our daily production has 


averaged 2.2 per cent more than 
the allotment set by the Central 
Committee on the basis of the 
Bureau of Mines’ demand fig- 
ures. Thus, the compliance for 
the entire state is 97.8 per cent, 
and if it were not for the over- 
preduction of a certain large 
field in the (San Joaquin) val- 
ley, we would have practically 
100 per cent compliance. None 
of the states having political 
control of oil production have a 
better record than this. 


‘Still Blamed by Other States’ 


“Despite our successful volun- 


tary conservation system, we 
are still subject to suspicion 
from the oil producing states 
having state control. Because 
voluntary systems failed in 
those states, it is difficult for 


of the San Joaquin | 


N.P.N. News Bureau them to believe that a voluntary 
-|system such as ours can suc- 


ceed although it has been op- 
erating for 10 years,” Mr. Hogan 
added. 

From Jan. 1, 1938 to Jan. 1, 
1939 stocks of all petroleum 
products had mounted from 
129,784,000 barrels to 159,574,000 
barrels, an increase of 29,790,000 
barrels. However, this upward 
trend in stecks was halted in 
1939, with a cut of 4,230,000 bar- 
rels recorded up to Nov. 1. 

Total crude stocks in the 
Pacific Coast territory were 49,- 
575,000 barrels at the end of 
October this year, compared 
with total of 52,019,000 barrels 
at the end of October, 1938. 

The trend toward decreased 
crude production will probably 
continue to hold crude stocks to 
the downward trend of earlier 
in the year. California opera- 
tors cut crude production to 
574,964 barrels on Nov. 30, the 
lowest figure for any day since 
February, 1937. Average pro- 
duction for the first five days of 
December was 617,226 barrels, 
compared with 622,921 barrels 
daily for the first five days of 
November. 

Average cutput in November 
from all California fields was 
614,064 barrels daily, compared 
with 618,319 barrels daily for 
October. Daily quota for both 
months was 599,000 barrels. 


Canadian ‘Gas’ Demand Up 


OTTAWA Gasoline con- 
sumption in Canada increased 
3.78 per cent in the first nine 
months of this year, compared 
with the corresponding period 
of 1938, according to a report 
of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Total consumption for 
the first three-quarters of 1939 
was 506,240,000 gallons, com- 
pared with 487,780,000 gallons 
during the same _ period last 
year. 


‘Co-op MaylIntegrate 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 11.— 
Production of crude oil may be 
the next step taken by Con- 
sumers_ Cooperative’ Ass’n. 
which is new completing a 3300- 
barrel refinery at Phillipsburg, 
Kansas. Refinery is expected to 
go on stream about Dec. 28. The 
co-op has also just completed a 
70-mile crude pipeline from 
Phillipsburg to Ellis 
Kansas. 


Sohio Cuts Kerosine 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 8.—-Stand- 
ard Oil 
nounced an 0.125-cent reduction 
in its kerosine tank car prices, 
effective Dec. 7. New prices are: 


where full freight rate from To- | 


ledo, Lima or Latonia does not 
exceed 0.62 cent per gallon, the 
delivered price is 5.375 cents per 
gallon. 


Where Full 


Price, FOB 
Freight Rate is: 


nearest refinery 


0.63 to 1.15¢c per gallon.. 4.875c 
1.16 to 1.25 per gal. . 4.825¢c 
1.26c or more per gal...... 4.775c 


county, | 


Co. of Ohio has an-| 


Crude Stocks Jump 
2,350,000 Barrels 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.— 
Stocks of crude petroleum in- 
creased 2,350,000 barrels during 
the week ended Dec. 2, the 
|largest weekly increase record- 
ed since the week of May 1, 
1937, according to Bureau of 
|Mines figures. 

Taken together with the in- 
crease reported for the preced- 
\ing week, the latest reported 
stocks gain represents addition 
\of 4,326,000 barrels to stocks in 
ithe two weeks from Nov. 18 
to Dec. 2. Stocks on the latter 
date were 234,161,000 barrels. 

Largest increase was _ in 
| Texas crudes, of which 1,385,000 
|barrels were added in the week 
‘ended Dec. 2, and 2,040,000 bar- 
'rels in the previous week. 

Stocks in U. S. a year ago 
/totaled 271,065,000 barrels. 
| Stocks by grade or origin will 
be found on page 32. 











Hold Your Breath, 








‘Gas' Taxes Are about to Hit the Jackpot 


Mr. Oil Marketer— 

















N. P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Dec. 11. — Mo- 
torists and gasoline station op- 
erators in many parts of the 
country are being urged to ob- 
serve a billion dollar “breath- 
‘less moment” at 11 a. m., Fri- 
day, Dec. 15. 

7 Automotive tax statisticians 
have estimated that at approxi- 
mately that time the 1939 gaso- 
line-tax receipts of federal and 
state governments will pass the 
billion dollar mark—the first 
time that collections in a single 
year have ever reached $1,000,- 
000,000. 

“In the short space of 20 years 
the gasoline tax levy has become 
one of the greatest tax burdens 
in all history,” said Baird H. 
Markham, director of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Industries Com- 


servation of 
moment”. 
“In virtually every state, gas- 
oline tax receipts now exceed 
the total tax revenue from all 
taxpayers collected by the state 
in the pre-World War period” 
General Markham stated. He 
also points out that the more 
than $1,000,000,000 to be collect- 
ed in 1939 will be paid “chiefly 
by persons with modest incomes. 
Studies indicate that a majori- 
ty of U. S. motorists have in- 
comes of less than $30 a week, 
yet their annual gasoline tax 
burden averages more than one 
whole week’s wages. Thus some- 
thing like 11,000,000 U. S. mo- 
torists earning less than $30 a 
week, are economically breath- 
less one whole week or more 
each year in earning sufficient 


this “breathless 


Gulf Coast Refiners Cut Runs as ‘Unsold’ Stocks Rise 


HOUSTON, Tex., Dec. 11. 
Stocks of “unsold” motor fuel 


at the 10 Gulf coast 
reporting 


refineries 
operations to Gulf 
Coast Refiners Ass’n. crossed 
the million barrel mark the 
week ended Dec. 2, registering a 
200,218-barrel increase over the 
previous week. Unsold stocks of 
aviation gasoline increased 85,- 
492 that week. Refinery runs 
were reduced 7303 barrels daily, 
to 78,998 barrels. 

Details of the G.C.R.A. report 
are shown in the next column. 


—Houston District- 


Dec. 2 
Aviation gasoline 153,593 
Motor Fuel 667,361 
Naphtha None 
Kerosine 23,000 
Diesel Oil None 
Gas Oil 78,701 
No. 5 fuel Oil None 
Bunker “C” fuel oil 14,111 
Crude runs 196,016 


* High octane blending naphtha 





mittee, one of the several or- money to pay their gasoline 
ganizations sponsoring the sob- taxes.” 
Corpus Christi 
District Louisiana District Total 
Nev. 25 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 
147,382 166,977 87,696 None None 320,570 235,078 
527,000 379,702 319,845 None None 1,047,063 846,845 
None 126,137** 123,700 None None 126,137 123,700 
23,000 None None None None 23,000 23,000 
None None None None None None None 
46,813 None None None None 78,701 46,813 
None None None None None None None 
4,735 None None None None 14,111 4,735 
243,193 299,030 302,723 57,939 58,192 552,985 604,108 


65,900 bbls. * High octane blen ‘ing 


naphtha 69,390 bbls. 
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‘Gas’ Demand Increase 


Gains in 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Dec. 11.—U. S. 
gasoline consumption this year, 
as shown by state gasoline tax 
collection figures, gained ground 
in September so that the nine- 
month total was 917,599,000 gal- 
lons or 5.73 per cent ahead of 
last year. At the end of August, 
1939’s lead was 790,317,000 gal- 
lons or 5.73 per cent. 

Every state and the District 9f 
Columbia shared in the _ nine- 
month gain, each having an in- 
crease for that period over 1938, 
ranging up to 9.84 per cent for 
Arkansas, 9.87 per cent for 
Michigan, 11.37 per cent for Wy- 
oming, and 19.16 per cent for 
Nevada, according to an analysis 
of gallonage figures compiled by 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute from gasoline tax collection 
figures. 

For the month of September, 
there was a net increase of 127,- 
282,000 gallons, or 6.67 per cent, 


Momentum 


over September a year ago. This 
gain in September, was regis- 
tered despite a loss in gallonage 
(as compared with September, 
1938) reported for three states 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Tennes- 
see. 

Increases in September ranged 
as high as 19.16 per cent in West 
Virginia. Other large increases 
included: Alabama, 10.37 per 
cent; District of Columbia, 12.72 
per cent; Florida, 8.28 per cent; 
Maryland, 13.06 per cent; Mich- 
igan, 10.52 per cent; Mississippi, 
8.89 per cent; New Hampshire, 
12.12 per cent; New Jersey, 
10.67 per cent; North Dakota, 
|8.68 per cent; Ohio, 9.02 per 
cent; South Carolina, 11.06 per 
cent; Vermont, 8.62 per cent; 
and Virginia, 11.61 per cent. 


CHICAGO The annual 
Christmas party of the Chicago 
Cil Men’s Club will be held Dec. 
21 at the club rooms in the Pe. 
troleum Building. 





Crude Runs Drop, 


NEW YORK, 
stills at U. S. 


Dec. 12. 


to the report. 
while residual 
barrels. 


stocks 





Daily average crude runs to 
refineries were down 20,000 barrels in the 
week ended Dec. 9, according to a report of refinery opera- 
tions compiled today by the American Petroleum Institute. 
Stocks of gasoline at U. S. plants again increased, the 
Institute’s report shows, with 831,000 barrels of finished 
and unfinished motor fuel added to storage. 
of motor fuel on Dec. 9 were 77,196,000 barrels, compared 
with 70,089,000 barrels on a comparable date last year. 
Combined refinery stocks of gas oil and distillate and 
residual fuel oils decreased over 1,000,000 barrels, according 
Light fuel stocks were down 503,000 barrels, 
held at 


‘Gas’ Stocks Rise 


N. P. N. News Bureau 


Total stocks 


refineries dropped 588,000 








U.S. ‘Gas’ Demand Rises 7%, 


Exports Decline in October 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11. 
Domestic demand for motor 


fuel in October amounted to 49,- 
687,000 barrels—-7 per cent 
above October 1938 and 787,000 
barrels the 


above Bureau of 





Gasoline Consumption by States, September 1939 





-—— Month of —— 9 Months Ending With 
Sept., 1939 Sept., 1938 % Sept., 1939 Sept., 1938 % 

Gallons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons Change 

Alabama 22,154,000 20,072,000 +10.37 182,986,000 170,181,000 - 7.52 
Arizona 8,624,000 8,277,000 4.19 78,923,000 76,227,000 + 3.54 
Arkansas 16,693,000 15,569,000 7.99 133,132,000 121,203,000 + 9.84 
California 160,185,000 145,537,000 10.06 1,370,421,000 = 1,309,592,000 + 4.64 
Colorado 20,813,000 20,692,000 0.58 181,748,000 173,369,000 4.83 
Connecticut 31,870,000 29,559,000 oe 258,079,000 243,760,000 5.87 
Delaware es . 5,338,000 4,768,000 11.95 44,189,000 42,321,000 4.41 
District of Columbia 13,038,000 11,567,000 19:79 111,417,000 103,612,000 7.53 
Florida ae : 26,184,000 24,182,000 8.28 270,511,000 252,553,000 TA 
Georgia 31,171,000 28,919,000 7.79 269,287,000 250,541,000 7.48 
Idaho. 10,296,000 9,884,000 1.17 74,633,000 71,570,000 4.28 
Illinois 127,678,000 118,976,000 7.31 1,052,575,000 988,846,000 6.44 
Indiana 61,609,000 58,106,000 6.03 501,747,000 473,186,000 6.03 
Iowa 48,255,000 45,244,000 i 6.65 414,182,000 395,919,000 + 4.61 
Kansas : 38,934,000 43,755,000 11.02 372,116,000 367,750,000 + 1.19 
Kentucky 24,851,000 23,626,000 5.18 203,557,000 189,550,000 + 7.39 
Louisiana 22,651,000 21,456,000 5.57 185,631,000 180,575,000 2.80 
Maine 15,412,000 14,529,000 6.08 114,158,000 110,384,000 3.42 
Maryland 27,155,000 24,019,000 1.13.06 217,674,000 203,941,000 6.73 
Massachusetts 65,979,000 62,874,000 4.94 539,380,000 511,960,000 9.36 
Michigan 102,244,000 92'513.000 10.52 857,157,000 780,138,000 9.87 
Minnesota 53,752,000 51,406,000 4.56 413,226,000 401,146,000 3.01 
Mississippi 18,349,000 16,851,000 8.89 152,763,000 141,632,000 + 7.86 
Missouri 58,230,000 54,465,000 6.91 483,076,000 451,242,000 + 7.05 
Montana 12,005,000 11,934,000 0.59 93,400,000 91,172,000 + 2.44 
Nebraska 20,837,000 20,376,000 2.26 176,872,000 170,036,000 + 4.02 
Nevada : 4,486,000 4,173,000 7.50 35,030,000 29,397,000 + 19.16 
New Hampshire 9,260,000 8,259,000 Ea.ke 70,063,000 64,778,000 + 8.16 
New Jersey 79,909,000 72,205,000 +10.67 653,210,000 623,476,000 t+ 4.77 
New Mexico 8,372,000 8,102,000 3.33 71,151,000 67,487,000 + 5.43 
New York 174,884,000 165,577,000 5.62 1,426,405,000 1,353,491 ,000 5.39 
North Carolina 38,254,000 35,862,000 6.67 317,698,000 296,098,000 7.29 
North Dakota 13,615,000 12,528,000 8.68 103,400,000 101,221,000 + 2.15 
Ohio Bs 123,989,000 113,734,000 9.02 1,017,933,000 951,576,000 + 6.97 
Oklahoma 35,882,000 37,173,000 3.47 321,959,000 308,901,000 + 4.23 
Oregon , 23,117,000 21,854,000 5.78 184,586,000 174,650,000 + 5.69 
Pennsylvania 137,207,000 127,788,000 7.30 1,098,716,000  1,044,817,000 5.16 
Rhode Island 11,812,000 10,782,000 + 9.55 96,759,000 90,290,000 7.16 
South Carolina 18,510,000 16,667,000 +11.06 158,058,000 145,014,000 8.99 
South Dakota 12,029,000 11,679,000 3.00 101,904,000 98,984,000 2.95 
rennessee 22,760,000 22,990,000 1.00 216,942,000 207,408,000 4.60 
rexas 113,923,000 107,980,000 5.50 1,005,121,000 951,014,000 5.69 
Utah 9,311,000 8,796,000 5.85 74,433,000 70,001,000 6.33 
Vermont 6,956,000 6,404,000 8.62 51,424,000 48,496,000 6.04 
Virginia 35,985,000 32,241,000 11.61 286,046,000 264,315,000 8.22 
Washington 32,175,000 31,329,000 2.70 263,926,000 256,245,000 3.00 
Vest Virginia 20,974,000 17,602,000 19.16 148,477,000 141,854,000 4.67 
Visconsin 52,659,000 50,590,000 4.09 25,592,000 407,481,000 4.44 
Vyoming 6,380,000 6,003,000 6.28 52,162,000 46,836,000 11.37 
Total ; 2,036,756,000 1,909,474,000 6.67 16,933,835,000 16,016,236,000 1. 5.73 
Daily Average , 67,892,000 63,649,000 6.67 62,029,000 58,668,000 + 5.73 

hange from previous year: 
otal change +-127,282,000 + 917,599,000 


ercentage change in Daily 
Average 


+-6.67 % 


+5.73% 


Mines’ forecast for the month 
the Bureau reported today. 
However, exports were con- 
siderably below expectations (3,- 
443,000 barrels against a fore- 
east, of 4,500,000 barrels, and 
actual exports in October 1938 
of 4,526,000 barrels), so total de- 
mand for the month (domestic 
and export) was about 280,000 
barrels below the forecast. 
Runs to stills during the 
month totaled 110,980,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of more than 
5,000,000 barrels over September 
and more than 10,000 barrels 
over October a year ago, with 
the result that stocks of finished 
gasoline increased 2,618,000 bar- 
rels, to a total of 68,116,000 bar- 
rels, although unfinished stocks 
declined slighty. 
Fuel Oil Demand Up 11% 
Demand for light and heavy 
fuel oils was up about 11 per 
cent in October, compared with 
the previous year, and, as a re- 
sult of improved demand, stocks 
of both were materially lower at 
the end of the month than on 
October 31 a year ago. The de- 
mand situation for lubricants 
and wax continued strong, and 
the domestic demand for coke 
registered a material rise. 


Illinois’ steadily steepening 
curve of production was tempor- 
arily reversed during October 

it was practically the only 
producing state which produced 
less in, October than in Sep- 
tember. 

Daily average production for 
the month was 3,683,800 barrels, 
or 78,200 barrels above the Sep- 
tember average and about 94,- 
000 barrels above the Bureau’s 
forecast. 

Louisiana’s production showed 
the largest increase, daily aver- 
age for October being 268,000 
barrels, compared with 242,500 
barrels in September. 
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Latest Oil I d ir Statistics 
Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 
Trends of Basic Figures Heavy Line—1939 Light Line—1938 
Dec. 9, 1939 Dec. 2, 1939 Dec. 10, 1938 90- 
Crude Production ....... 3,827,350 3,289,200 3,245,100 J 
(Bbls. daily) sl 
Crude Imports .......... 48,857 116,290 124,143 Vv) ; 
(Bbls. daily) +185-— 
Crude Runs to Stills.... 3,460,000 3,480,000 3,150,000 ij J 
(Bbils. daily) a 7 
Gasoline Stocks ........ 77,196,000 76,365,000 68,587,000 @w 5 
(Bbls. total) <I ‘ 
Gas Oil & Distillate Stocks 28,063,000 28,566,000 = ......... moO 
(Bbls. total) 
Residual Fuel Oil Stocks 82,477,000 83,065,000  ........ Li J 
(Bbls. total) O - 
Crude Oil Production for the U. S. ol 7 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) oO 7 
——$———Week Ended —_- — x 
Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 _ 70-4 | 
Barrels Barrels Barrels 4 | 
)klahoma 436,650 408,950 125,850 — 4 | 
Kansas 161,550 177,250 184,850 > 3 = 
NebrasKa 50 50 50 a 
Texas 1,568,800 1,060,450 1,552,650 65- 
Louisiana 273,900 272,700 271,500 
Arkansas 68,900 70,250 67,300 . > om CO eP ae 6 Xe OMO 
Mississippi 1,700 1,250 1,350 =a ad Ne —N ——N edge N+ — Nj 
(llinois 337,250 330,950 334,600 
Eastern (Ill. excluded) 100,200 105,750 101,800 AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN 
Michigan 64,950 65,150 64,650 
Wyoming . 66,250 70,250 73,150 ~ M 
A crm eyo ane ieee Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 
‘olorado 3,900 4,000 3,750 Heavy Line—1939 Light Line—1938 
New Mexico 110,750 110,750 109,850 
‘alifornia 615,300 594,900 610,600 38-7 
Total U. S 3,827,350 3,289,200 3,818,100 "7 
Crude Imports 48,860 116,290 83,430 er 
Total New Supply 3,876,210 3,405,490 3,901,530 36 aa 
Y) a 
onl “ 
Weekly Changes in U.S. Crude Stocks’ lJ —_ 
(Thousands of barrels) a a 
Chng. from aw 34-4 
Grade or Origin Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 <I e al 
Pennsylvania Grade 5,010 4,980 4,882 98 m 
Other Appalachian 1,357 1,312 1,301 11 so 
Lima-Michigan 2,027 1,902 1,760 142 Li “ 
Illinois-Indiana 15,809 15,695 15,761 66 3 o- | 
Arkansas 2.619 2.647 2.749 102 Oo 
Kansas 5,611 5,817 5,975 + 158 = | | 
Louisiana: 10,405 10,599 10,878 279 Vv) ox} 
Northern 3,749 3,857 3,925 68 Z | 
Gulf Coast 6,656 6,742 6,953 211 "7 
New Mexico 5,544 5,671 5,868 197 030- 
Oklahoma 60,065 60,138 59,787 351 — we én 
Texas 65,692 67,732 69,117 1,385 | 
Fast Texas 13,926 14,849 15,259 410 =m | 
West Texas 14,068 14,656 14,701 45 — al 
Gulf Coast 17,353 17,510 17,627 117 a | 
Other Texas 20,345 20,717 21,530 813 28- | 
Rocky Mountain 17,853 17,668 17,739 71 ~ 
California 35,514 35,337 35,396 59 
Foreign 2,329 2,313 2,948 635 a | 
~ 
Total United States 26 — 
retinable 229,835 231,811 234,161 2,350 at, or 
Heavy in California 13,717 13,615 13,433 182 MAUMOA) = t— 
As reported by U. S. Bureau of Mines AUG SEPT OC NOV DEC JAN 


A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 


Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Stocks 
Per Cent of a Total Finished & Stocks of Gas Oi! .& Distillates Stocks of Residual Fuel Oil 
Daily Average Reporting Capacity Gasoline Unfinished At Terms. At Terms. 
Crude to Stills Operated Production Motor Fuel (b) At Refineries Trans. Pipelines At Refineries Trans. Pipelines 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 
Fast Coast 571 933 WS 86 7 1.672 1.520 18.271 17.916 6.085 6,516 5,402 5.634 4.739 4.929 4,114 4.3 
Appalachiar 117 130 SO 7 Su 7 $41 162 3,222 3.1290 272 277 143 155 435 $25 
Ind Ill Ky 40 571 92 3 Q7 6 2 152 2 343 11.115 11.219 3812 3.SS6 S02 827 2.794 2.831 52 
Okla., Kans., Mo 256 255 744 74.6 c)o6o ©) 960 6,339 6.441 1.713 1.717 4] 42 2,494 2,578 
Inland Texas 120 1O4 75 5 65 4 iS4 $99 1.667 1.686 407 344 1,750 1.788 
Texas Gulf 71 79S 83.3 s4.0 2.664 2 753 11,401 11,326 5.0490 5.346 682 62 6.490 6,581 267 
La., Guif 100 114 62.3 65.1 S0 R31 2 696 2 517 1.210 1.105 24 a» 1,453 1.761 267 
No.. La Ar} 4 42 74 64 116 405 367 246 24s a 6 576 SSS 
Roc Mt ts 16 ) 719 ISS 1,112 1,061 153 150 420 426 
California } H22 66 7 70 ss 1.604 15.568 15.353 8.306 8.107 1.921 ? O23 59 076 58.883 22,113 2 
Total Reporting ,.090 S115 SO 6 81.2 10,408 LO.773 71,796 7TLO1S 27.253 27.746 O24 +380 80.227 SO.790 26.814 27 
U.S. Total (d 3.460 +480 12,027 12 383 77.196 76.365 &)28 063 (e)28 566 oO O24 9 389 (e)82.477 (e)S83.065 26,814 - 
a. S. Total 12-9-38 (d 160 ) TRO TO.OSO 30.086 117,271 
a Includes straight-run, cracked and natural blended (d) Estimated, U.S. Bureau of Mines basis 
b Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit (e) For comparability with last year these figures must be increased by stocks 


(ec 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production *‘At Terminals, etc."’ in California district 
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Dear Reader: 


A thorough and able criticism of the C.F.R. method 
of octane number determination by Dr. Von Philippovich, 
director of the Institute for Fuel Research of the German 
Institute for Aeronautical Research, is published in this 
issue. Dr. Philippovich has examined the method with 
complete detachment and has proposed modification and 
amplification of the method. 


The presentation of these criticisms offers the oppor- 
tunity to American authorities who have been responsible 
for the development of the present standard to answer Dr. 
Philippovich’s criticisms and to bring out how and why 
our present octane number scale came to be used. Their 
replies collected by the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
and also published in this issue, show the complications 
that arise from trying te employ a theoretically accurate 
measure of anti-Knock quality in motor fuels, rather than 
continuing to use a practical ‘“bench-mark” until simpler 
improved methods are developed. 


The paper and discussion should clear up in the minds 
of those who have not been close students of anti-knock 
rating studies why the present method of rating motor 
fuels is still the accepted standard in spite of its known 
limitations. They should go far in re-establishing the 
American standard in Europe where there has been a 
tendency to listen to the criticisms and look for improve- 
ments along paths that have already been shown in work 
in the United States to have a dead end. Many do not 
realize that independent research on anti-knock ratings of 
fuels has only scratched the surface as compared to investi- 
gations conducted and being conducted in this country. 


The paper by Dr. Philippovich and the formal discus 
sion prepared by oil technologists was submitted to NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS for publication by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers so that widest possible 
understanding of the present state of the art of knock 
testing in this industry. Turn to page R... for the com- 
plete paper and discussion. 


* * * 


There is more than one item in the past month’s news 
to keep us reminded that the increasing volume of valuable 
products derived from crude oil and headed, of course, 
by gasoline, is the achievement of chemists and chemical 
engineers. With petroleum waste and low value products 
becoming as important raw materials to the chemical 
industry as coal tar, the probability of refiners supplying 
raw materials to be converted into useful chemicals or 
materials that contain more than hydrogen and carbon, 
and eventually getting into the conversion operations them- 
selves, eppears a natural development. 


It is with interest that we learn of the recognition of 
Dr. R. E. Wilson, president of Pan-American Petroleum & 
Transport Co., who has been awarded the Chemical Indus- 
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try Medal for valuable applications of petroleum research 
to industry. Since 1933, when the award was instituted, it 
has spotlighted work on sodium silicates, X-ray analysis, 
fertilizers, on the wide achievements of Mellon Institute, 
and other important contributions to industry. 


* * * 


Another interesting bit of recent news worthy of more 
than passing notice by the industry is the announcement 
bv a Department of Commerce representative in Europe 
that Germany is rushing the construction of another huge 
synthetic gasoline plant. Anncuncement is that the new 
plant will have a capacity of 350,000 tons of gasoline per 
year and that it is to be completed in 1940. 

Those who have visited the tremendous hydrogenation 
plants now operating on low grade German coal express 
deubts that a plant of that size can be completed within 
a year’s time. It is suggested that perhaps a year and a 
half would be a more realistic estimate of the time needed 
to put the plant in operation. 

Necessity often lends wings to achievement, however, 
and perhaps Germany is faced with grim necessity for more 
motor fuel with the Reds needing their own petroleum 
products at home and the Recumanians reported to be de- 
creasing rather than enlarging their deliveries. 

Most recent reports said that Germany not only did 
not have enough fuel to meet demand but that what the 
country did have was of inferior quality, with low octane 
number. 

Dr. Benjamin T. Brooks recently suggested that there 
nave been many “careless” statements regarding Germany’s 
vulnerability on account of lack of adequate supplies of 
petroleum products. Dr. Brooks thinks that with the addi- 
tion of Polish production, Roumania’s surplus, and a 
similar quantity from Russia, the war can go on indefinitely 
as far as petroleum to meet Germany’s needs is concerned. 
Possibly it is the uncertainties of such an arrangement, 
if such exists, that prompts the construction of the 3,000,000- 
barrel-per-year plant to cenvert coal into motor fuel. 

As far as motor fue! quality in Germany is concerned, 
the handicap of low octane number of Fischer-Tropsch 
products has been overcome by cracking and other modern 
processing. Octane numbers of 70 and upwards have not 
been cemmercially exploited but can be produced when 
necessary. 


Very truly 


1. C. Chatfield 


Managing Editor, 
Refining Technology Edition. 
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Engine Fuel Testing and Proposals 


For Its Further Development’ 


By Dr. Alexander v. Philippovich * 


ABSTRACT 


The basic disadvantage of the A.S.T.M. octane 
number is that it is adapted to the mean value 
of road knock values. To this may be added 
the disadvantages of its method of determination, 
particularly employment of the bouncing pin and 
measurement at a single fuel-air ratio. To avoid 
the disadvantages and retain the advantage of 
international acceptance, it is proposed to retain 
the Motor method but add further tests. These 
include determination of octane numbers at 86 . 
122°, and 212° F. mixture temperatures, record- 
ing the compression ratio prevailing at the point 
of incipient detonation, introducing an improved 
instrument for knock indication, selecting fuels 
for a given engine to use the octane number or 
incipient knock points obtained at a temperature 
corresponding with the temperature characteristic 
of the engine, and investigation of octane num- 
ber in the range of rich mixture ratios. 


A classification of fuels by means of diagram 
covering materials of known composition is sug- 
gested, leading back to a one-point measurement, 
provided the diagram for the material involved 
is known. To judge the fuel’s overall behavior 
it is required only that the measured point lie on 
the required line in the diagram. 


ics aim and objective of fuel and lubricant test- 
ing must be to provide reliabie bases for approval or disap- 
proval of material for definite fields of usage. Such approval 
can refer to short periods of behavior (for fuels, chiefiy knock- 
ing) or long periods of behavior (ring-sticking, oiliness, 
valve corrosion). Approval or disapproval are entirely de- 
pendent upon the method of testing and can be defined fully 
only over the range tested. The narrower the range for 
which the material is found suitable, the wider, of course, 
is the unknown or disapproved range. A fully satisfactory 
test must determine suitability for the widest possible 
range, that is, it must give a characteristic of the material 


+ Presented at the World Automotive Engineering Congress of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, May 24, 1939 in New York. 


* Director of the Institute of Fuel Research of the German In- 
stitute for Aeronautical Research 
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throughout such a range as to permit a judgment of its 
behavior to be arrived at for all conceivable conditions, even 
though these conditions may partly have not actually been 
encountered in practice. The approach of test methods to 
this condition must be the object of all effort; that, in this 
objective, we should strive toward common _ viewpoints 
throughout the world goes without saying. 


Ricardo was the first to investigate thoroughly the prac- 
tical significance of knocking, and he made two fundamental 
proposals which are still observed today: 1, the judgment 
of knock characteristics on the basis of the highest useful 
compression in a definite engine, and 2, the use of refer- 
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ence fuels. Even he, together with his co-workers, at- 
tempted to replace and to supplement engine testing with 
a chemical characteristic, but, like his many successors, 
he did not attain that goal. The reason for this condition 
is twofold; first, the combustion in an engine is such a 
complex phenomenon that a simple characteristic depend- 
ing upon constants or judgment based on chemical-physical 
behavior does not take into consideration all the influences 
that are operative in practice; moreover, no clear definition 
has yet been arrived at as to what is to be understood by 
“engine behavior,” so that the calibration of laboratory 
methods is possible only to a limited extent. 


It can be said that laboratory methods based on in- 
tegral constants (for example, specific gravity, molecular 
weight, etc.) are unsatisfactory, while consistent agreement 
has also not yet been attained with those test methods 
which, taking into consideration differential influences (such 
as knock suppressors), investigate a particular phenomenon 
such as spontaneous ignition. Both of the foregoing reasons 
forced the development of engine testing as the basis for 
the evalution of material. Ricardo’s proposed test, which 
as a matter of fact included all essentials, did not prevail 
because of the high cost of the test engine. The Delco S 
30-engine, the Armstrong engine, finally the CFR engine, 
after manifold attempts to measure knocking in various en- 
gines, even multicylinder types, represent stages in develop- 
ment which led truly to better reproducibility of results. 
It also led to an ever-narrowing range of validity, for the 
introduction of reference fuels did not make it possible to 
imnore engine conditions and thereby permit the use of 
various test engines. 


Finally the CFR method was agreed upon, and this 
method soon attained great international prominence. In 
it controlling conditions were specified and everywhere 
formed the fundamental basis for the measurement of 
octane numbers. The expensive and extensive CFR tests 
on the Uniontown Hill then led to changes in the method 
and the establishment of new test conditions because the 
earlier test method, now termed the CFR Research Method, 
did not give satisfactory agreement with the values obtained 
in modern automobiles. This latter test method—the CFR 
Motor Method—is at the present time the most widespread 
throughout the world and is also the most exposed to crit- 
icism. Its principal characteristic is, that it determines a 
single evaluating number and attempts so to choose the 
test conditions employed that the result is in good agree- 
ment with the mean value of octane numbers determined 
under service conditions. (See H. W. Best, Knock Rating of 
Motor Fuels, Chem. Review 22, 1471938). 


Defects in Octane Number Determination 


A defect in octane-number determination may be read- 
ilv deduced from the above statement of its chief charac- 
teristic and consists primarily in the fact that it is deter- 
mined in such a way as to yield a generally applicable mean 
value; further deficiencies lie in the measurement of knock 
intensity by means of the bouncing pin and in the making 
of the comparison with only a single mixture ratio. 


The octane number was intended originally to be an 
evaluation factor for the rating of fuels in the same way as, 
for instance, specific gravity and calorific value, or viscosity 
in the case of lubricating oils. It, therefore, had more or 
less the characteristics of a material constant, which can 
always be consistently determined independently of the 
type of determination in various engines. In view of 
present knowledge two disadvantages are connected with 
this conception. We can no longer speak of a constant 
when deviations of all types are found; moreover, adher- 
ence to the conception of the octane number as a constant 
will have, in the future, the result that every design change 
will make necessary an amount of new research, enormous 
in extent, to determine the contemporary valid mean value 
under the “correct” conditions. On this account, the fiction 
of the constant represents a Procrustean bed, into which 
the practical results must be forced until a halfway useful 
agreement is reached. Practically, this condition manifests 
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Fig. 2. Measurement of absolute incipient detonation 


in C.F.R. engine 


itself in the fact that octane-number measurement—in the 
field of aviation—-is carried out in the various countries in 
distinctly different ways, as the following summary shows: 


Table 1 


Types of Octane Number Determination 
Temperature Deg. Fahr. Type of Knock 
Title RPM Cooling Mixture Indicator 

ASTM Method 900 212 300 Bouncing Pin 
British Air Ministry. 900 212 260 Bouncing Pin 
Low Temperature 900 212 No Preheating Bouncing Pin 
L 900 212 260 Bouncing Pin 
CFR Research 600 212 No Preheating Bouncing Pin 
U.S. Army Air Corps 1200 330 Not measured Temperature Plug 


It is interesting, that even in the United States, the 
mether country of octane-number measurement, the great- 
est number of methods are used. From this fact it can be 
seen clearly that the evaluation according to octane num- 
ber runs the serious risk of being carried out in various 
ways, within the immediate future. It seems again nec- 
essary to make an attempt to arrive at a uniform test 
method which will work out satisfactorily under all condi- 
tions. However even if the practical validity of a commonly 
accepted method were not 100%, it would be better than if 
perfectly correct measurements were made everywhere by 
different methods; just as men better understand one an- 
other when each is a fair master cf a common language 
than when each is a perfect master of his own tongue only. 


Use of the Bouncing Pin 


Stansfield has shown that, with the strobophonometer, 
(he same evaluation can be obtained at lignt detonation as 
with the bouncing pin. On the other hand, Fig. 1 shows 
that fuels of very different types are evaluated quite dif- 
ferently by using the compression at incipient detonation 
as compared with the compression employed in octane-num- 
ber measurement. 

The change from the bouncing pin to another knock 
indicator would be a very worth-while step in the direction 
of significant values, especially if this knock indicator could 
be used without modification in full-scale engines. Differ- 
ences of the type shown in Fig. 1 of course, could still occur, 
but then they could not be attributable to indicator defects. 
Fig. 2 shows measurements of this type, in which the pres- 
sures from the pressure-time diagram are shown with the 
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first and the second differential quotients at different boost 
pressures. From this figure it can be seen clearly that 
the audible beginning of detonation is manifested not in 
a sudden rise of the indication but in a change of direction 
of the indication. It would be very useful to know finally 
what practical significance the different types of knock 
manifestations have, in order to choose the correct measur- 
ing method. 


The specification of the CFR Mctor Method that test- 
ing shall be carried out at the mixture for the most severe 
detonation was determined empirically. Fig. 3 shows that 
this method is quite justifiable if it is desired to iron out 
differences in measurements. In other words, better agree- 
ment, based on the same beat (50) of the bouncing pin is 
secured at the point for maximum knock intensity, that is, 
at a somewhat lean mixture, than if the mixture ratio is 
not exactly prescribed. At the same time it can be seen 
that different fuels do truly have the same knock behavior 
in octane-number measurement but, in the richer or leaner 
ranges, differ very distinctly. Naturally, depending on the 
mixture formation in the full-scale engine, a fuel that is 
similar, judged by octane number, would show results more 
strongly deviating, the richer or leaner the mixture under 
operating conditions and the further the test curves lie 
apart in a test made according to Fig. 3. 


In addition, there must be considered the great differ- 
ence between mixture formation in the CFR engine and in 
the full-scale engine. To eliminate this difference in the 
test method would be difficult if the behavior in the full- 
scale engine were not known exactly. In the usual octane- 
number determination, the cylinder contains the mixture 
that is calculated from volumetric efficiency and fuel quan- 
tity, without any fractionation of lighter and heavier con- 
stituents, whereas, in the full-scale engine, the cylinder with 
the leanest mixture has also a larger proportion of the more 
volatile constituents. According to the detonation charac- 
teristics of the individual constituents, there is introduced a 
rise or fall in the knock value of the fractionated cylinder 
charge as compared with the value which is found in the 
CFR engine in the combustion of the integral, that is, the 
unfractionated fuel. 


An important disadvantage of the octane number is 
that it does not extend to the evaluation of fuels of 100 oc- 
tane number and over. We are then forced to provide some 
type of extrapolation as, for example, a relation is estab- 
iished between octane number and permissible compression 
and, from the compression, the octane number is deduced. 
More advantageous is the proposal of Homer Dedo (see 
Heron and Beatty) which establishes a relation between the 
reciprocal value of mean effective or boost pressure and 
octane number because, in this way, a straight line is ob- 
tained. Both methods abandon the octane number as a 
basis and go over to an engine characteristic. 


Faults in the Use of the Octane Number 


Aside from the faults in the determination, per se, of 
the octane number, there result from the type of its defini- 
tion and its determination inevitable consequences in its use, 
which are disadvantageous, 


While, ‘in specifying the viscosity of lubricating oils, it 
has long been customary to specify the values either direct- 
lv at different temperatures or, for the characterization of 
the temperature relationship, the viscosity index cr the pole 
height, and everyone concerned Knows that viscosity has 
significance only if specified at a definite temperature, the 
octane number is repeatedly used as an absolute measure, 
to a certain extent, as a constant. As much as this use is 
justified when the relation between composition and knock 
behavior is being investigated, it is equally inapplicable in 
practical use. To a certain degree this use of the octane 
number is justifiable because in many cases, as for example 
paraffin or iso-paraffin and naphthene hydrocarbons (even 
with tetraethyl lead), the engine stress—be it measured ac- 
cording to compression or supercharging— increases in like 
measure with the octane number. Fuels oi such types can 
be evaluated correctly according to this method, while aro- 
matic, unsaturated, alcohol-blended fuels are judged very 
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as a consequence of compression, end pressure and temper- 
ature). Hence these factors must be considered in its de- 
termination. Any solution, which again results only in a 
new more or less fortuitous means value for knock be- 
havior of present fuels in the present-day automobiles as 
the “correct” octane number, involves no correction of this 
circumstance, and must be rejected a priori. Even improve- 
ment in the accuracy of the measurement through consid- 
eration of additional influences, such as humidity and car- 
bon, brings no amelioration of the fundamental defect. 


The problem is, therefore, only to explore thoroughly a 
characteristic of a fuel through all possible conditions even 
though these may not yet be encountered in actual practice. 
It shall also be valid not only for different engines, but also 
for different operating conditions of the same engine. For 
this, two conditions must be fulfilled: 


1. Determination of the octane number throughout the 
range of the most important influence, that is, temperature. 

2. Comparative investigation of the full-scale engine as 
to its temperature. 


Whether and what possibilities of another type of fuel 
testing are conceivable will be discussed later. At this time 
there can be dealt with only the investigation of the possi- 
bility of temperature measurement as a basis of comparison. 


The phenomenon of knocking as a chemical reaction is 
influenced to a prominent degree by temperature. Pres- 
sure, in comparison with it, plays only a very subordinate 
role, which is, moreover, for the most part, inseparably 
connected with temperature changes; even if it is used in 
supercharging tests as a measure of knocking, it appears 
unsuitable for the modification of octane-number measure- 
ment. Now the question is, in what form can the tempera- 
ture relationship of the octane number best be measured? 
In the U. S. it already has been determined at the Union- 
town Hill tests that the difference in the Research and the 
Motor octane numbers was the greatest in the case of those 
fuels which showed the greatest deviation of values meas- 
ured in the automobile. This result led to the term “sensi- 
tivity (See Best, above, p. 149). In this difference is in- 
cluded, in addition to the change of mixture temperature, 
also the change of speed, which for its part again influences 
temperature. On this account, there is merit in the proposal 
to carry out octane-number determinations in the future up 
to the value of 87 in the manner prescribed under the condi- 
tions of the Motor Method (ASTM D 357-36T), that is, 300° 
F. mixture temperature; and also under otherwise like con- 
ditions, at 212° F. (100° C.) and 122° F, (50° C.). In this 
way a uniform test method for the temperature relation- 
ship will be observed and the following advantages will 
ensue: 
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1. Retention of the Motor octane number in its present 
form. 


2. Inclusion of the most important influence on the 
change of octane number. 


3. The possibility of constructing reference diagrams 
for fuels of known composition which could later lead to 
the determination of only a single point for fuels of the 
same type, that is, a single octane number. 


4. After the construction of this diagram, the possibil- 
ity of supplementing the octane number with a code num- 
ber, which would refer to the curve of the octane numbers 
in the basic diagram. If the diagram for aromatics is 
numbered 1, that for olefins, 2, for alcohol blends, 3, for 
paraffins, 4; then, for example, the specification 73 would 
mean that the curve of the diagram of that fuel corre- 
sponded to the diagram’ for an olefin gasoline. What refer- 
ence fuels should be chosen for these diagrams would be 
truly determined only after a large number of fuels of 
typical kinds had been investigated in this manner. 

To prepare for the possibility of obtaining another 
characteristic of the fuel instead of the octane number as 
a measure of the knocking tendency, in the same manner, 
diagrammatically, it would be necessary that the incipient 
detonation at different temperatures through the critical 
compression ratio be determined. Until further develop- 
ment, this determination could be made by audibility; how. 
ever, it should be replaced by indicator measurement as 
soon as possible. It would seem as if the second derivative 
of pressure over time offers a suitable way to this end’. 


Proposals for Better Characterization of Engines 


The determination of the octane-number diagram 
would still bring no appreciable improvement if the char- 
acterization of engines is not likewise further funda- 
mentally extended. Proposals of this type are already old. 
Ostwald proposed as early as 1926 that the knock char- 
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wrongly. In engines of very different types and, above all, 
fuels of varying compositions, the use of the octane num- 
ber as a constant for the evaluation of knock behavior is 
impossible. 


Proposals for Improvement 


That the octane number in its present form is untenable 
should not be contested. However, an attempt must be 
made to abide by octane-number measurement in the mean- 
time until a measure of the dependability of the octane 
number on outside influences has been found. Investiga- 
tions of recent years have shown that speed and tempera- 
ture affected the octane number to a large degree, but to 
a different extent for different fuels (speed probably only 
acteristics of engines be determined. Jentzsch also, for a 
long time has alluded to the characteristic of engines 
based on the compression end pressure. The characteristic 
of the engine arising from a wholly arbitrarily measured 
mean combustion temperature was proposed by V. Philip- 
povich as an explanation for the different test results of 
two CFR engines (Z. ang. Chemi 49, 625, 1936). 

It is now time that further final steps be taken in this 
direction. We cannot expect that even an octane-number 
curve determined, for instance, over various intake or mix: 
ture temperatures will lead to practically usable results 
if we do not know accurately the operating conditions 
under which the fuel is burned. Therefore, the proposal is 
made to investigate the full scale engine thoroughly with 
reference to its pressure and temperature conditions and, 
through comparison with the octane-number diagram, to 
extend in this way the agreement with practice. Even the 
results of laboratory investigation can then be evaluated 
much better, than is the case at present, and it is conceiv- 
able that, in this way, there may come about a test and 
rating of fuels in the test engine and in the laboratory 
that are valid with finality and not subject to continual 
change. The condition for the determination of knock 
characteristics of fuels in this way is, in any case, the 
knowledge that we cannot lay down basically any general 
figure for knock tendency which can be applied indiscrim- 
inately to all engines and operating conditions. Only after 
the determination of the operating conditions for each in- 
dividual case may the choice be made of the temperature 
value of the octane number, for instance, or of some other 
reference value later to be agreed upon for which the fuel 
diagram is valid in this special case. 

Because of many disagreements a series of other meth- 
ods for the rating of fuels already is used. This is the case 
above all for aircraft engines because, for them, the scat- 
tering of values results most disadvantageously. A few of 
such methods are summarized in Table 2. 





Table 2 

Methods for the Measurement of Knock in Aircraft Engines 

Wright—Fuel Consumption per hour against specific fuel 
consumption, cylinder head temperature and power (In 
addition, maximum combustion pressure). 

Bristol—-Specific fuel consumption against: Pn, critical 
knock temperature of intake air. 

NACA~—-Boost pressure against compression and intake 
air temperature. 

DVL—P».- against excess air (at different intake air tem- 
peratures). 

N. R. C. Canada: Consumption per hour against specific 
fuel consumption, power, cylinder head temperature. 





As contrasted with octane number measurement, in 
all these methods is embodied the principle of a test carried 
out under various conditions. Fig. 4 shows a diagram ac- 
cording to the DVL supercharging method in BMW 132 
single cylinder engine. 


In testing according to such methods, one considera- 


tion must still be kept in mind: since the power of the en- 
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gine, or a value depending on the condition of the engine, 
is chosen as a criterion of fuel quality, we must be certain 
that this condition is maintained at the proper standard, 
such assurance is only attainable through the use of refer- 
ence fuels. The test results can then be either the repre- 
sentation of power as a function of excess air (consump- 
tion per hour) and temperature, if the measurement with 
the reference fuels denotes the standard engine condition, 
or the specification of what blend of reference fuels results 
in the same values under the test conditions. The ad- 
vantage of the first method is that the measurements can 
be carried out over an extensive range of conditions, the 
disadvantage, that during operation defects in engine con- 
dition may be overlooked and hence give rise to errors. 
The second method is more accurate, especially if the test 
fuel is bracketed between two reference blends. However, 
because of the long test procedure it is difficult to extend 
its application over a great range, for instance, of excess 
air values, unless only very few determinations are to be 
made. Further, the disadvantage, already mentioned, of 
reference fuels cannot be ignored, namely, that possibly 
they may not react to outside influences in exactly the 
same manner as do the test fuels. The reference fuels also 
can lead to errors, and on this account should not be used 
for direct comparison, but only as a calibration means for 
engine condition. 


Summary 


1. The basic disadvantage of the octane number is that 
it is adapted to the mean value of road knock values, and 
a correlation of the results with a single-cylinder engine 
is, for that reason, only of a fortuitous nature; to this 
is added the disadvantages of its method of determination 
(bouncing pin, measurement at a single fuel-air ratio). 


2. The important advantage of using octane number 
lies in its international acceptance, 

3. To avoid the disadvantages and retain the advantage 
it is proposed in the future, at least for a period of tran- 
sition: 

a—To retain the Motor Method. 

b——_To determine, in addition, the octane numbers at 
30° Cc. (86° F.), 30° C. (122° F.) and m0°c. 
(212° F.) mixture temperature under otherwise 
similar conditions. 

c-——To record, in each determination, the compres- 
sion ratio prevailing at the point of incipient de- 
tonation. 

d—To introduce an improved instrument for knock 
indication, which will give accurate and repro- 
ducible values. 

e—In selecting fuels for a given engine to use the 
octane number or incipient knock points obtained 
at a temperature corresponding with the tem- 
perature characteristic of the engine. 

f—-To investigate the octane number also, in the 
range of rich mixture ratios. 

4. In testing aircraft-engine fuels various laboratories 
already have succeeded in obtaining diagrams character- 
istic of knock behavior through the determination of ob- 
tainable power against intake air temperature, excess air, 
or fuel consumption. Measurements of this type appear to 
be the most suitable for fuel rating. 

5. To make possible the correct choice of fuel for a 
given engine or type of usage the temperature conditions 
of the engine must be investigated and these data then 
must be made the basis for the evaluation of fuel char- 
acteristics. 

6. The classification of fuels by means of diagrams cov- 
ering materials of known composition, again leads back 
to a one-point measurement, provided the diagram for the 
material involved is known. To judge a fuel’s overall be- 
havior it is required only that the measured point lie on 
the required line in the diagram. 


1W. Glaser, “A New Instrument for the Measurement of Gas 
Quantity for the Observation of Blow-by in the Crankcase, ATZ.” 
Vol. 41, No. 23, 1938, p. 616. 

?Glaser, “The Effect of Operating Conditions on Piston-Ring 
Sticking in Endurance Testing of Fuels and Lubricants.” Luftwis- 
sen 1939. 
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Octane Number a Bench Mark, Not Procrustean Bed 


By D. P. Barnard * 


It appears that the author has attempted to treat the 
subject of engine fuel testing from two completely different 
points of view, namely, the academic and the practical. In 
the following comments the author’s criticisms of the prac- 
tical aspects of the ASTM method are considered first. 
These basic criticisms are as follows: 

a.) The octane number is a mean value which, if 
regarded as a constant, tends to warp the actual facts. 
(The author states that this situation constitutes a 
Procrustean bed.) 

b.) The bouncing pin is characterized by unaccept- 
able deficiencies. 

c.) The octane number is determined at only one 
mixture ratio. 

d.) The octane number range is arbitrarily limited 
and is unsatisfactory because it does not extend to the 
evaluation of fuels over 100 octane number. 

e.) The octane number is used as a fundamental 
constant. 

f.) The octane number in its present form is un- 
tenable. 

The fact that the octane number is set up to produce 
a mean or representative value of ignition quality is en- 
lirely true. It is not considered that this necessarily warps 
the facts, however. To infer that the ASTM octane num- 
ber is being used as a Procrustean bed could be taken as 
a direct insult by those most intimately concerned with 
the development of knock test methods and in the appli- 
cation of knock rating data. Everyone having even a modi- 
cum of experience with the subject of knock testing clear- 
ly realizes the fact that the ASTM octane number by no 
means gives the entire story and that it simply serves as 
a reliable bench mark against which the characteristics of 
individual fuels and engines and effects due to a change in 
operating conditions may be compared. It is true that the 
octane number is used as a basis for commercial operations 
but this is a matter of classification rather than quantita- 
tive application in engine or fuel manufacturing technology. 
No one recognizes the deficiencies of the present bouncing 
pin indicator more clearly than those intimately associated 
with the determination of knocking characteristics. 

Many times in the past decade has the subject of a 
possible substitute for the bouncing pin been seriously dis- 
cussed. The fact remains, however, that no proposal has 
yet been made which gives any promise of producing a 
more satisfactory substitute. The present writer’s labora- 
tory conducts more than 2000 octane-number determina- 
tions per month from which it can be seen that any im- 
provement in or over the bouncing pin would be more than 
welcome. The fact remains, however, that every remedy 
or substitute that has been proposed to date would be far 
less desirable than the present instrument. 

The criticism that the octane number is determined at 
only one mixture ratio is not valid because the ASTM octane 
number is a basic reference or bench mark. To introduce 
variations in the conditions under which such a value is 
determined would, of course, destroy its meaning. This 
would particularly reflect upon its use as a means of pro- 
moting the widespread understanding so emphasized by 
Prof. v. Philippovich. 

As to the limitations of the octane number range, the 
author should realize that the present octane number scale 
is strictly an arbitrary cone and as such can be altered or 
extended as necessity may dictate. From the point of view 
of its use in gauging motor fuel quality it would appear to 
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be adequate for many years to come. Incidentally, a little 
thought will develop the fact that any fuel scale which can 
be established is certain to be outstripped as the technology 
of fuel manufacture progresses. 

The comment to the effect that the octane number is 
erroneously used as a constant indicates a complete mis- 
understanding of knock testing, at least as practiced in the 
U. S. It is by no means a constant of absolute value, a 
fact which is very thoroughly recognized in this country 
It is emphasized again that the cctane number is employed 
as a bench mark and not as a complete and absolute answer 
to all questions as to individual fuel and engine knocking 
characteristics. 

The final criticism that the octane number in its present 
form is untenable will be taken up later in a discussion of 
Prof. v. Philippovich’s proposals for curing the various ills 
of the ASTM procedure. 

The proposals submitted are roughly as follows: 

a.) Determine the octane number for the entire 
temperature range. 

b.) Investigate service engines with respect to both 
temperature and pressure effects. 

ec.) Use the ASTM method as a reference. 

d.) Conduct knock rating studies under the most 
important conditions which influence the change of oc 
tane number. 

e.) From the foregoing construct a set of reference 
diagrams on fuels of known composition from which 
may be established a classification code by which the 
actual knock characteristics of various fuels can be de- 
termined from their ASTM octane numbers and a 
knowledge of their compositions. 

f.) Employ reference fuels to calibrate test engines. 

g.) Improve instrumentation for Knock indication. 
The first suggestion, namely, that of the octane number 

being determined for the entire temperature range, leaves 
the present discusser rather at sea as to what is meant by 
“temperature range.” The only hint given in the paper is 
that the “temperature” referred to is mixture temperature. 
This by no means constitutes the only temperature effect 
on octane number. It would appear that a study to include 
the entire or even the most important temperature ranges 
for a given fuel in one engine would constitute a major 
undertaking. At the present time it could not be carried 
out for the simple reason that the important temperatures 
and the controlling points at which these temperatures pre- 
vail are not at all fully understood, nor are means avail- 
able for their measurement (particularly piston tempera- 
ture). Therefore it is impossible to set up a schedule for 
temperature examination which would cover all funda- 
mental temperature variables with any degree of certainty. 

The recommendation that service engines be examined 
as to temperature and pressure effects is an entirely good 
one as is testified by the number of laboratories in this 
country which have been engaged for many years in just 
this type of work (with the note, of course, that such in- 
vestigations are by no means limited to temperature and 
pressure effects). 


’ 


The recommendation that the ASTM (or Motor) 
method be retained as a reference and that additional in- 
formation be obtained upon various fuel types to aid in its 
interpretation does not appear to be particularly astute be- 
cause this particular procedure has been actively studied 
for approximately seven years in this country. As to the 
possible use of a fuel classification system for the purpose 
of improving the accuracy of information obtained from 











the octane number, it has been thoroughly tried and feund 
wanting by a very wide margin, particularly because of 
the tremendous variety of fuels which must be considered. 
Incidentally, the variations in fuel characteristics are becom- 
ing wider and wider as manufacturing processes employing 
chemical methods are finding increased use. 

The suggestion that reference fuels be used to calibrate 
test engines seems a bit peculiar in the face of the author’s 
criticism of the cctane number scale. The latter actually 
constitutes the use of two reference fuels (which may be 
reliably reproduced) for the purpose of calibrating a test 
engine. The use of these reference fuels is due entirely to 
such recognized variations in engine operations as have 
been pointed out by the author. It would therefore appear 
that this particular proposal directly contradicts his com- 
ment to the effect that the octane number in its present 
form is untenable. 

With reference to the proposal that improved instru- 
mentation be developed for kncck indication, this discusser 
can only request that Prof. v. Philippovich submit any such 
recommendations as soon as possible. 

To consider now the introductory paragraph in which 
the objectives cf engine testing are discussed, it is com- 
mented that this demonstrates an academic point of view 
which, laudable as it may be, completely disregards imme- 
diate practical requirements. To state that a material must 
be examined so thoroughly that its suitability for all pos- 
sible uses under all possible conditions must be determin- 
able simply does not recognize the requirements of manu- 
facturing industry. Practically all manufacturing tech- 
nology calls upon highly specialized tests, most of them 
entirely empirical, for the selection of materials and the 
control of manufacture and utilization. As a matter of 
fact, the few qualities which can be completely expressed 
in fundamental units have largely been developed from ex- 
perience with empirical tests. 

The requirements outlined by the author can be met 





only when a property can be refined in terms of ultimate 
units of mass, distance, and time. As knocking charac- 
teristics have not yet even been defined in such fundamental 
terms it would appear that their actual quantitative ex- 
pression in such units is very far in the future. In the 
meantime, a wholly empirical test, namely, the ASTM 
(Motor Method) octane number is providing a very re- 
liable bench mark from which to gauge the performance 
characteristics of fuels and engines and to guide their de- 
velopment. (Similar comments could be made with regard 
to the discussion on engine lubricating oil testing.) A num- 
ber of laboratories in the United States exchange fuel 
samples monthly. Resulting experience over a period of 
several years indicates that the ASTM octane number is 
determinable within an expected error of about 0.3 octane 
number. This can be achieved in any country in the world 
at a minimum of expense and time. 


It is therefore submitted that if a basic range to pro- 
mote the widest possible understanding of the subject is 
required, as is pointed out by Prof. v. Philippovich, the most 
practical means for its achievement consists in the use of 
the ASTM method with due recognition of the fact that it 
is a reference point or bench mark and not the complete 
answer to all individual questions. The ASTM octane num- 
ber should be supported by thorough research upon indi- 
vidual fuel and engine characteristics and any possible 
means for improving the reliability of the ASTM octane 
number technique and the interpretation of octane numbers 
should be developed. In the U. S. the use of the ASTM 
octane number has served to make available improved 
motor fuels whose knocking characteristics are so depend- 
able that the car manufacturer may design his vehicles to 
economy and performance standards which would other- 
wise be wholly impossible. It is believed that this record 
is sufficient to indicate that the most serious consideration 
should be given before the use of the ASTM octane num- 
ber procedure is questioned. 


Antiknock Confusion Not Due to Octane Number Scale 


By S. D. Heron * 


The major fundamental difficulty in knock testing is due 
to the fact that two fuels, which are equal in knock rating 
under one set of conditions in one engine, are not equal 
when conditions are varied in that Same engine or when 
another engine of different type is used. 

Dr. von Philippovich appears to believe that much of the 
confusion arising from the fact that the knock test engine 
does not completely determine the relative full-scale engine 
“knock” value of diverse fuels may be largely charged to 
the use of the octane number scale. With this belief the 
writer strongly disagrees. 

It has been generally found that knock-rating values 
measured in terms of octane numbers under supposedly 
rigidly standardized engine test conditions may vary slightly 
from day to day in the same engine, and from engine to 
engine in similar engines on any given day. If kKnock- 
ratings are measured in terms of an engine function such 
as compression ratio rather than in terms of a pair of 
reference fuels, the variation in this engine function is 
generally much greater than is the variation in terms of 
a pair of reference fuels. If fuels are to be rated with 
varying engine conditions such as speed, cylinder tempera- 
ture, intake temperature, and mixture strength there would 
appear to be justification for expressing the results in 


*In charge of aeronautical research, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
Detroit. 
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terms of a pair of reference fuels tested under the same 
conditions rather than in terms of engine functions. 

It is true, of course, that it is possible to build and 
operate knock test engines so that fuel ratings can be 
reliably expressed in terms of engine functions. Engines 
suitable for such work, however, are a great deal more 
costly than the present C.F.R. engine and require rigid 
control of pressure, temperature, and humidity of the in- 
take air, in addition to close control of cylinder tempera- 
ture, speed and other variables. It does not appear to be 
understood in some quarters that the octane number scale 
is nothing more than a convention for expressing relative 
engine performance of fuels. 

Dr. von Philippovich states that temperature is the 
most important function in knocking and that pressure 
plays only a minor part in comparison. With this flat 
statement vigorous disagreement may be expressed, since 
many of the knock testing phenomena which have been 
charged to temperature in the past, have recently been 
shown to be partly explainable on the grounds of pressure 
or density effects. Variation of the intake density at which 
ratings are made can have large effects on the relative 
ratings of diverse types of fuels. Variation of intake 
density, of course, has to be compensated for by change 
of compression ratio or spark advance, and these variables 
may and do produce temperature changes before and during 
combustion of the charge. 

Dr. von Philippovich somewhat casually dismisses the 
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effects of engine speed as one of the important variable= 
which may affect the relative ratings of a pair or more 
of fuels. When supercharged kneck ratings are carried 
out on straight-run gasolines or heptane-octane blends it 
is generally found that higher indicated mean effective 
pressures (brake plus friction mean effective pressures) are 
permissible as the engine speed is increased. In the case 
of aromatics, olefins, and alcohols, increase of engine speed 
usually diminishes the permissible mean effective pressure. 


Increase of engine speed generally produces higher 
temperatures of the cylinder, piston, and spark plug and 
these van be suggested as temperature effects reducing the 
ratings of the aromatics and other sensitive fuels. In the 
case of ee paraffins and other insensitive fuels, increase 
of engine speed produces considerable temperature in- 
creases of all parts of the cylinder unit, despite which the 
permissible I.M.E.P. is higher than at the lower engine 
speeds. In some cases engine speed has been increased 
by 100 per cent and cylinder wall temperatures increased 
by 250 F. and under these conditions paraffins and other 
insensitive fuels still permit higher I.M.E.P.’s at the higher 
engine speed than they do at the lower speed. 


Similar effects of engine speed have been found by 
a number of workers using unsupercharged engines with 
variable compression ratio. The effects of engine speed 
in fuel rating and the probable reasons for its pronounced 
influence in the case of some fuels have been extensively 
discussed in the literature, and the discussions cf: Lewis 
and Von Elbe (1), and Rothrock and Biermann (2) are of 
particular interest. 


In short with respect to engine speed it would appear 
Wise to take nothing for granted. It would seem rather 
that the range of engine speeds should be extended upwards 
and that a great deal more information shculd be obtained 
before it is concluded that this phase is understood. 


In regard to Dr. von Philippovich’s proposal to make 
octane number determinations by the A.S.T.M. method and 
also by medifications of this method using mixture tem- 
peratures of 30, 50, and 100°C. It is probable that this 
will merely supply somewhat more information than is 
now given by the combination of tests by the A.S.T.M. 
Methed and by the C.F.R. Research method which com- 
bination is generally used for determination of fuel sensi- 
tivity in the U. S. 


Also, since it is proposed to use A.S.T.M. method with 
various mixture temperatures for fuels of up to 87 A.S.T.M. 
octane number it is presumed that it is intended to apply 
it to aviation fuels. Any proposal to apply this method 
to aviation fuels is unlikely to meet with acceptance in 
the U. S. for the following reasons: 


(a) A large amount of full-scale multi-cylinder aircraft 
engine data (3) (4) have already shown that the A.S.T.M. 
method is inadequate for fuels of over 83 A.S.T.M. octane 
number. There is no evidence to indicate that information 
as to the effects of varied mixture temperature will enable 
the inadequacies of the A.S.T.M. method to be overcome as 
a result of examination of mixture temperature sensitivity 
effects. 


(b) In this country it is generally agreed that knock 
testing of service aviation fuels by one method up to 87 
octane and by another method for higher octane numbers 
is inacceptable and that a single method must be available 
tor all service fuels. It is agreed in this country that a 
single method can be worked out to cover the present 
needs of service fuels but it is also agreed that this method 
will not at present be suitable for rating fuels with anti- 
knock values which can be obtained in the laboratory but 
which are not available for service use. 


The minimum rating method has been generally ac- 
cepted in this country as the safest procedure. This method 
is based on rating any given fuel type in a number of 
full-scale multi-cylinder aircraft engines against a pair 
of reference fuels which are essentially normal heptane 
and iso-octane. From these multi-cylinder data the lowest 
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full-scale engine octane number can be determined and 
knock-test methods can then be developed which will agree 
with these minimum ratings within fairly close limits. 
While it is generally agreed that it is desirable..to have 
a single knock test method which will cover the entire 
range of octane numbers in service use, it is also believed 
in many quarters that a second test method is required 
which will determine the effect on octane number of varia- 
tions of engine test conditions. There is reason to believe 
that simple modifications of engine conditions not requiring 
any actual change of equipment will be sufficient to readily 
determine whether the relative engine performance of a 
fuel is considerably affected by test conditions. 


(c) The major and most important use of knock testing 
is the routine examination of fuels to determine whether 
they are adequate for service use and whether they meet 
specifications. This type of testing may involve tens of 
thousands of samples per annum and Dr. von Philippovich’s 
proposal would increase the present amount of work by 
300°°. The use of two methods in all, giving both an octane 
number and a sensitivity rating, will involve an increase 
of 100° in test work in comparison with present American 
practice and for this reason alone will not be adopted 
without serious consideration. 


Dr. von Philippovich states that an important disad- 
vantage of the octane number scale is the fact that it 
does not evaluate fuels of over 100 octane number and 
indicates that this is a reason for adopting an engine 
function as a measure of fuel value rather than using 
any scale based on a pair of reference fuels. The inade- 
quacy of the octane number scale for fuels of over 100 
octane number does not necessitate abandoning a fuel 
scale. Blends of heptane and octane, both containing lead 
(for example, 1 cc. PbEt, per liter) may be used with 
satisfactory results and other similar scales with higher 
upper limits have been proposed. 

Dr. von Philippovich states that in the case of paraffins 
and iso-paraffins, octane number is a measure of engine 
stress and refers to work in these laboratories which 
showed that output is a hyperbolic function of octane 
number. Further work by these and other laboratories has 
shown that the variations of I.M.E.P. and compression pres- 
sure in the case of supercharged engines, and compression 
ratio and compression pressure in unsupercharged engines, 
are approximately hyperbolic functions of octane number. 
These relations are sufficient to show that engine stress 
is far from directly proportional to octane number. 


(1) Discussion of “Knock Rating of Motor Fuels,” (H. W. Best) 
by Bernard Lewis and Guenther von Elbe, Chemical Reviews, Vol. 
22, p. 155 (1938). 


(2) “The Knocking Characteristics of Fuels in Relation to 
Maximum Permissible Performance of Aircraft Engines,’ by A. M. 
Rothrock and Arnold E. Biermann, Report No. 655, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 


(3) “Rating Aviation Fuels in Full-scale Aircraft Engines,” 
by C. B. Veal, S.A.E. Transactions, Vol. 38, No. 5 (1936). 


(4) “Rating Aviation Fuels—in Full-seale Aircraft Engines” 
by H. K. Cummings, S.A.E. Transactions, Vol. 43, No. 6 (1938). 


Engines Should Be Rated 
By R. F. Seldon* 


This paper bears evidence of a very thorough appre- 
ciation of the fundamentals of the fuel rating problem. 
For this reason it is regrettable that the author has not 
found it possible to present a more detailed treatment of 
German experimental technique and results. 


There is as yet no indication that full-scale engine 
operating conditions will become standardized in the imme- 
diate future; hence, the necessity of rating engines as well 
as fuels as the author points out. Otherwise, the existing 
expedient of determining the fuel requirements of each 
engine type is the only alternative. This, in effect, is one 
method of rating engines whether engine manufacturers 
wish to admit it or not 


*Asst. Physical Chemist, Langley Field, Va. 
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Octane Rating Shortcomings Not Serious 


By A. L. Beall * 


In any consideration of testing fuels for knock value, 
there may be an approach from any one of three types of 
interest. One interest will be that of the fuel manufacturer, 
interested to know the range of applicability of the fuel, 
whether or not it is suitable for aircraft engine use and 
over what range of engine types. Another interest will 
be that of the engine manufacturer who, because of avail- 
ability, cheapness, or for some other reason may wish 
to adapt his engine design to accept a certain type of fuel. 
Finally and of widest general interest is the knock value 
of the fuel determined and expressed in a form which at 
least to the initiate should tell what performance limits 
the fuel should establish for any engine of interest. 


Obviously the author of this paper has given much 
study and serious consideration to the third type of interest, 
but his views seem to be more than a little tinged with 
interests one and two. 


As pointed out by the author, the C.F.R. Motor method, 
A.S.T.M. method has the widest acceptance as a method 
for testing the knock value of aviation fuels, despite its 
measured shortcomings for the purpose. The C.F.R. com- 
mittee is actively engaged in an endeavor to provide a 
more useful substitute, but it is believed the author is 
incorrect in his statement that the so-called L3 and the 
C.F.R. Research method are used for the evaluation of 
aviation fuels. The use of the low temperature method so 
called is unknown to the writer. 


In fact, the situation is much less confused than the 
author’s pessimism would lead one to believe. For the mo- 
ment, the C.F.R. Motor method is employed in this country, 
with a full knowledge of its shortcomings and with other 
limitations incorporated in the fuel specifications to sup- 
port the weakness of the method. 

In so far as aviation fuel is concerned, the activity sur- 
rounding the development of methods and limitations of 
existing methods for automobile fuels, has been of little 
interest. The technical group interested in aviation fuels 
has evaluated the requirements of a method suitable for 
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aviation engine fuels and this method is well along toward 
trial use. 

For general use, a knock value of any fuel must be 
expressed in such a way that the engine manufacturer 
stating the fuel requirements of his engine, the airline or 
other user of aviation fuel, can with confidence name the 
required knock value of the fuel, certain that irrespective 
of the conditions of use in the given engine, the fuel will 
always provide acceptable performance. In effect, this 
means that the rating of knock value for the fuel must be 
that representative of its performance under the worst con- 
ditions it is possible for it to encounter in service. 

A knock value for a fuel which will change appreciably 
with respect to a reference fuel, with changes in mixture 
temperature or boost pressure, is useless for general ap- 
plication. For a single or small operation it is undoubtedly 
possible to specify mixture temperature limits or boost 
limits for a given engine, but for wide application such dis- 
tinctions for fuels cannot be applied. Consequently, in the 
case of a reference diagram such as that proposed, it would 
only be safe to specify one point or value, namely that at 
which the fuel under consideration equaled the reference 
fuel of the same knock value under the most severe condi- 
tions of operation. 

The characterization of engines based on their operat- 
ine conditions is the problem of the engine manufacturer 
who solves the problem for each model engine developed. 
The fundamental characterization of the engine is always 
represented by the operating conditions which will be most 
abusive to the fuel. This fundamental characteristic should 
be and undoubtedly is known for each engine before the 
knock value of the fuel required for it is published. 

Much of the work proposed by Dr. v. Philippovich is 
under way or projected in the C.F.R. committee, except se- 
lection in absolute terms the method to be finally adopted for 
the laboratory determination of knock value. For the 
nresent at least, a method will be selected providing one 
value, safe to use under all conditions. The writer, at least 
expects the chosen method will fairly well represent the 
characteristics of the non-paraffinic fuels as it is freely ad- 
mitted the present method does not. 


Multi-Cylinder Test Engine Adds Confusion 


By M. S. Kuhring* 


I would like to thank Dr. von Philippovich for his 
paper. The problem of octane ratings is extremely im- 
portant and any contribution which sheds light upon the 
subject should be very welcome. 


The author refers to the difference in mixture strength 
reaching the cylinder of the C.F.R. engine and that reaching 
certain cylinders of the full scale engine. It would appear 
quite likely that the difference between fuels reaching 
individual cylinders of a full-scale engine might be greater, 
to say nothing of the difference between engines of varying 
types. The use of a standard single cylinder engine, such 
as the C.F.R. unit would at least eliminate some of the 
innumerable variables which enter into the problem. 

Dr. von Philippovich refers to the almost universal use 
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of the Motor method. It is agreed that this method is 
in quite general usage, but it must be remembered that 
a successor to this method is being developed for fuels 
of 87 octane number and over, by the C.F.R. committee. 
This method is based upon investigations carried out by 
the committee, first—to determine what variations there 
might be between the operation of various fuel types in 
full-scale engines and secondly—what changes might be 
made in the Motor method so that results obtained in full- 
scale engines would be duplicated in the laboratory. 
Naturally, this information has been obtained on a 
limited number of full-scale engines and it would be inter- 
esting if Dr. von Philippovich has any available informa- 
tion on the behavior of fuels of various types in engines 
in his country. 
Dr. von Philippovich states that the term viscosity, 
when qualified by temperature, is a term that is readily 
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understood, but that the term octane number does not 
have the same significance. Should a standard method or 
methods of rating fuels be adopted, I do not see why the 
term should not have much the same practical significance. 
However, it would be necessary to have some definite 
standardization cf the method and engine used to make this 
possible. 

It is suggested in the paper that temperature has an 
all-important bearing on the rating of a fuel. This is a 
point that is open to question. It is further suggested that 
one approach to the problem of classifying fuels would 
be to draw up a family of curves, on a single cylinder 
engine, based on charge temperature. It would then be 





possible to carry out routine tests of ensuing samples at 
any point on the proper curve. This, if possible, would 
entail knowledge of the constituents of the fuel and its 
treatment. This information is not always available and, 
in addition, might be extremely confusing, particularly 
in the case of blends of fuel types. 

In my opinion, a knock-rating test, based upon experi- 
ence and accepted as a standard, would go a long way 
toward simplifying the problem. There is no doubt that, 
with variations in engine design, there will be differences 
in the effects of fuels, from one engine to another, but this 
is a problem for the individual engine manufacturer, when 
he selects the fuel to be used in his engine. 


Knocking Problem Not One of Temperature Alone 


By L. E. Hebl* 


The paper submitted by Dr. von Philippovich, in its 
broad implications, cells attention to the fact that tempera- 
ture is the No. 1 factor influencing detonation. No attempt 
will be made to discuss the merits of the argument, how- 
ever, a brief outline should be given of the general plan 
of the C.F.R. committee’s attack on the problem of evaluat- 
ing the knocking characteristics of fuels. 

First of all, as discussed by Dr. von Philippovich, the 
purpose of a laboratory test is to simplify, expedite, and 
reduce the cost of determining how a fuel will perform in 
service. Prior to 1930 the C.F.R. committee produced a 
simplified engine so equipped that a rapid and reproducible 
fuel rating could be made in the laboratory. No sooner had 
this been done than the phenomena discussed by Dr. von 
Philippovich was noted, i.e., the fact that the relative 
knocking tendencies of different fuels will not be the same 
in two engines which are operated at different tempera- 
tures. Consequently, a representative group of automobiles 
was thoroughly investigated at Uniontown hill in 1932 in 
order to determine what average temperatures should be 
employed in the test engine in order that fuel ratings would 
agree with the average values obtained in the cars. This 
resulted in the Motor method testing procedure which was 
ultimately standardized by the American Society tor Test- 
ing Materials. 

Full-scale testing in airplane engines to learn whether 
a Similar set of average temperatures could be established 
for use in the laboratory when testing aviation fuels was 
immediately begun and in the meantime the Motor method 
was adopted arbitrarily for use in rating aviation fuels. 
This method was confirmed for moter fuels by tests on 
a second set of automobiles in 1934. It appeared from 
these tests that the average temperatures in an automobile 
engine had not greatly changed with the newer models so 
that the position of the Motor method as regards validity 
of results had not been altered. 

In the following year, 1935, the first set of full-scale 
tests on airplane engines was completed. When the ratings 
obtained on these engines were compared with those made 
by the Motor method, it was quite obvious that certain 
types of fuel, notably aromatics and olefins, did not possess 
as great resistance to knock in the full-scale engine in 
comparison with the paraffinic reference fuels as they did 
in the laboratory test. However, for reasons of poor 
stability in storage, inferior heating value, and other rea- 
sons, these fuels had not received as much favor for com- 
mercial use in this country as paraffinic straight-run gaso- 
lines. Consequently, the problem of cbtaining the correct 
rating on such fuels was not an immediately pressing one 
so the Motor method was retained temporarily until more 
complete full-scale information could be obtained. 

In the meantime, a laboratory project was organized to 
investigate the effects of changes in the laboratory test 
method on the ratings for the main groups of hydrocarbon 
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fuels, paraffinic, aromatic, and olefinic. In this work it 
was learned that the olefines were sensitive to the pressure 
in the cylinder as indicated by changes in volumetric 
efficiency. Paraffinic fuels, on the other hand, were almost 
insensitive to this factor, in fact one hydrocarbon was 
found, 2, 2, 3-trimethylbutane, which according to the Motor 
method has approximately the same antiknock value as 
iso-octane, but which under high pressure and temperature 
conditicns is superior to iso-octane with 6 c.c. tetraethy] 
lead per gallon. 

As a result of these studies, it seems quite apparent 
that the knocking problem cannot be completely simplified 
into one of temperature alone. If this were true, it should 
be possible to find a certain jacket or intake temperature 
at which the unsupercharged laboratory engine would give 
the same ratings as the average airplane engine. This has 
been definitely disproved for, in addition to the engine 
temperatures, the pressures must also be at least approxi- 
mately correct. Similarly the ratio of fresh charge to 
residual exhaust gas as influenced by the compression 
ratio, the mixture strength and spark advance must also 
be properly adjusted. As a result of all this, the committee 
now feels that no method can give the same ratings that 
are obtained in service unless the engine is equipped for 
supercharging similar to those engines used in actual flight. 
However, as stated at the beginning of this discussion, 
one of the major purposes of a laboratery test method is 
to simplify the evaluation of a fuel. The adoption of super- 
charging seriously conflicts with this aim, so considerable 
work will be required to develop a suitable laboratory 
cylinder and auxiliary apparatus. In the meantime, a “stop- 
gap” method has been developed which can be used for 
rating fuels in fair agreement with full-scale results. This 
method, though not yet approved, makes it possible to test 
a number of fuels in the anti-knock range above 100 octane 
number, which is approximately the upper limit of the 
Motor method. Several schemes are being considered for 
extending the octane number scale itself above 100. 

Despite the work on the “stop-gap” method, plans are 
going ahead for the development of a simplified procedure 
usine a supercharged engine. A cylinder has been designed 
by S. D. Heron, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., and castings have 
already been made. This supercharged cylinder will be 
ready to run shortly, but before a supercharged knock 
test method can be standardized for submission to the 
A.S.T.M., it will probably be necessary to design a simplified 
source of air pressure, simple equipment for air condition- 
ing, larger electric loading motors, and also a_ simple 
procedure for carrying out the test. These and similar 
problems are being actively studied by the C.F.R. com- 
mittee. When once the equipment has been developed for 
running the laboratory engine under supercharged condi- 
tions approximating those which exist in modern aircraft, 
there is every reason to believe that it will be possible 
then to find a set of engine temperatures for the laboratory 
engine at which the antiknock values of aviation fuels will 
be in the same order as in aircraft full-scale engines. 
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Dr. Robert E. Wilson 


Chemical Industry 


Medal Awarded 


To Dr. Robert E. Wilson 


| = E. WILSON has just been honored by 
the 1939 award of the Chemical Industry Medal of the 
American Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
(British). The award was made at a joint meeting of 
the section with the New York sections of the American 
Chemical Seciety and American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. 

The medal is awarded annually by this 45-year old 
group “to a person making a valuable application of chemi- 
cal research to industry. Primary consideration is given 
to applications in the public interest.” The medal is con- 
sidered by the society as “one of the most important of 
the medals and distinctions awarded by it and its sections.” 


Dr. Wilson is the first representative of the petroleum 
industry to receive this medal. It was instituted in 1933 
to replace the Grasselli medal which was awarded annually 
for the preceding 13 years in recognition of somewhat 
similar achievements. The Grasselli medal was awarded 
in 1930 te Dr. Per K. Frolich, director of chemical labora- 
tories of Standard Oi] Development Co. 

Dr. Wilson has been executive head of Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Co. for the past five years. He 
began his oil career as assistant director of research for 
Standard of Indiana in 1922. Under his direction a com- 
plete engine laboratory was built to study motor fuels 
and lubricants. In 1929 he organized and became director 
of Standard’s patent and development department. In 1931 
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he was elected to the board of directors as vice president 
and head of research, patents, and development work. Dur- 
ing twelve and a half years with Standard he contributed 
often to the literature and patents of the industry. He has 
also been active in the American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Scciety of Chemical Engineers, and American Petro- 
leum Institute. 

Dr. Wilson was largely engaged in research before he 
entered the oil industry. After being graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1916 he spent a 
few months with General Electric Co. and then returned 
to M. I. T. as Research Associate. During the war he di- 
rected research on gas mask absorbents and after the 
armistice returned to M. I. T. as director of the researcn 
laboratory of applied chemistry and associate professor of 
chemical engineering. 

The medal was presented by James G. Vail, Philadelphia 
Quartz Co., first recipient of the medal in 1933. Thomas 
Midgley, Ethyl Gasoline Corp., spoke on the personal side 
of the medalist’s life and Bruce K. Brown, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, described his technical achievements. 

In his acceptance speech Dr. Wilson spoke on the grow 
ing importance cf refinery gas as a raw material, stating 
that in refinery gases “oil refiners have uncovered a verita- 
ble chemical mine in their own back yards” in the past 
20 years and “the next 20 years will see further develop- 
ments of equal or greater importance.” The inexhaustible 
extent of this source of chemical raw material was made 





evident by an estimate that 14,000,000 tons per year of 
cracking gases are available. This corresponds to 940,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day. He said that oil refinery gases are 
as fundamentally important to aliphatic chemistry as coal 
tar is to aromatic chemistry. Yet, in spite of this fact, 
refinery gases lay entirely neglected for many years after 
the chemistry of coal tar and its derivatives were thoroughly 
developed. Not until the production of refinery gas began 
to be increased by the widespread adoption of cracking did 
refineries begin to consider recovering the gas. Selected 
portions of Dr. Wilson’s address follow: 

The real awakening to these latter possibilities began 
about 1921, with the Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corp., 
the Standard Development Co., and Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
as the outstanding pioneers in the chemical field. The 
Universal Oi] Products Co., and M. W. Kellogg Co., the 
Standard Oil companies, of New Jersey and Indiana, and 
the Phillips, Shell, and Anglo-Iranian Oil companies, have 
been leaders in the development of other uses for re- 
fineries. 


Composition of Refinery Gases 


tefinery gases, which are primarily hydrocarbons with 
one to four carbon atoms, come from two principal sources: 
roughly 30% of the total is essentially natural gas dis- 
solved in the crude oil and driven off in the process of 
distillation. This gas contains only the saturated hydro- 
carbons. The amount of such gas per barrel of crude 
varies considerably, depending upon the treatment to which 
the crude has been subjected between the producing field 
and the pipe line, but the modern tendency toward the 
use of vapor-tight tankage and prompt movement through 
pipelines direct to the refinery has tended to increase the 
quantity of such dissolved gas. Fortunately the percentage 
of the heavier hydrocarbons is progressively greater than 
that in most natural gas because the higher the molecular 


weight of the hydrocarbon, the greater its solubility in 
petroleum. Since the heavier hydrocarbons are generally 
of more value as raw materials, refinery gas is more 


desirable for such purposes than is ordinary natural gas, 
which consists very largely of methane. 


The gas produced in cracking differs from the dis- 
solved gas in containing generally from 12% to 25% of 
olefins (from 20% to 40% on a methane-free basis). It 


is accordingly the preferred source of chemical raw mate- 
rials as it can be segregated in most refineries without 
any great difficulty. Furthermore, in connection with the 
fractionating and_ stabilizing operations carried out in 
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modern refineries, it is frequently possible to secure special 
cuts which are low in methane and high in their content 
of the higher hydrocarbons. 

The composition of cracked gases varies considerably, 
particularly as to the percentage of olefins present, depend- 
ing upon the conditions of cracking. In general, the lower 
the pressure and the higher the “cracking per pass,” the 
greater the amount of olefins, which accordingly reach 
a maximum in the low-pressure vapor-phase type of opera- 
tion; whereas the percentage of olefins is surprisingly 
low in the old type of pressure distillation processes where 
the gasoline is distilled out of a body of the oil about 
as fast as it is formed. Higher pressure coil cracking 
processes give a gas of intermediate composition. It is 
impossible to secure accurate figures for the average com- 
position of refinery gas the country over, but the accom- 
panying chart probably represents a fairly typical analysis 
for gas mainly from high pressure coil cracking. 

There is a special type of cracked gas of importance 
to the chemical industry made by cracking a narrow cut 
consisting largely of propane, which gives primarily C-. 
and C, hydrocarbons with a minimum of methane, and a 
high concentration of olefins. At locations where propane 
is cheap, this is often a cheaper source of the desired 
olefins than to attempt to concentrate them from refinery 
gas. 

Most of the discussion which follows will apply prin- 
cipally to cracked gases including gas made by the cracking 
of the propane cut, etc. In general, the saturated hydro- 
carbons function largely as diluents in the utilization of 
refinery gases for chemical purposes, but in the few cases 
where saturated hydrocarbons are desired it is better to 
start with the gas which comes off in the straight distilla- 
tion operations, which is ordinarily available as a separate 
cut if desired. 

Since more than half of this country’s present gasoline 
is made by the cracking of heavier oils, and since increasing 
quantities of even the “straight run” naphtha is being 
“reformed” to improve the octane number of gasoline, 
the production of cracked gas has been increasing even 
more rapidly than has the use of cracking. Gas from 
cracking today amounts to 7-8% by weight of the total 
crude run in this country. 


Direct Utilization of Gas Constituents 


While a substantial percentage of butanes and butenes 
are almost always present in refinery gas, attention should 
be called to the fact that in an up-to-date refinery about 
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75% of the total C, hydrocarbons, and about 80% of the 
normal butane, is put into gasoline, and that there is an 
increasing trend in this direction. While the C, hydro- 
carbons boil in the range of 14° to 39° F., they are quite 
soluble in gasoline and average gasoline contains in the 
neighborhood of 9% of these compounds. Since the butanes 
and butylenes are desirable from both the volatility and 
anti-knock standpoints, it is good refining practice to 
recever and put into gasoline as much as possible without 
danger of getting into trouble from too high vapor pressure. 

Four principal factors are making possible the inclusion 
of more and more of the butanes in gasoline rather than 
in gas. These are: (1)—the general use of stabilizers and 
cleser fractionation, which permits the better recovery of 
the butanes, and the substantial elimination of propane. 
For every gallon of the very volatile propane rejected it 
is possible to use about five gallons mcre of butane to 
attain a given final vapor pressure in the gasoline. (2) 
Methods of separating out and storing butane during the 
summer months for use in winter have been developed. 
(3) Since butylenes constitute a large proportion of the 
total C, cut, and since they can be polymerized very readily 
into high anti-knock gasoline, their elimination makes room 
for the inclusion of most of the butanes in gasoline. (4) 
Better design of automotive fuel systems minimizes the 
danger of vapor lock and permits the use of more volatile 
gasoline. 

One of the most important and surprising new uses 
for compounds present in refinery gas is the employment 
of propane as a refining agent in the manufacture of 
lubricating oils. For the past 15 years refinery laboratories 
have almost searched Beilstein through to find selective 
solvents which would do a better job than sulfuric acid 
and other refining agents in removing the undesirable con- 
stituents from lubricating oils but in all their search they 
never found one which was of real value for removing 
more than two or three of these constituents. However, 
all this time in their cwn backyard were thousands of 
tons of the neglected gas propane which, when liquefied 
under pressure, had the amazing property of acting as 
an anti-solvent tending to remove every one of five un- 
desirable constituents. 

Propane owes its versatility as a precipitant largely 
to the fact that its solvent properties change rapidly over 
the convenient temperature range between its boiling point, 

44° F. and its critical temperature, +212° F. For ex- 
ample, its density drops from 0.5 to 0.25 in this temperature 
range, and it really possesses the properties of a whole 
series of different solvents, any one of which can be ob- 
tained by raising or lowering the temperature and using 
enough pressure to keep it liquid. 

Even mcre important from a volume standpoint are 
other growing uses of liquid propane—for example, as 
bottled gas for domestic and industrial fuel. The total 
consumption in these fields amounts to around 150,000,000 
gallons yearly. 


Raw Materials for Chemical Industry 


This fascinating chapter in the American chemical 
industry had its real inception only about 18 years ago, 
when propylene in cracked gases was converted into iso- 
propyl alcohol, a product which was then selling at prices 
up to $7 per gallon and enjoyed a modest demand as a 
substitute for ethyl alcohol on account cf the many re- 
strictions surrounding the use of the latter. Needless to 
say, this synthesis brought the price down very rapidly, 
until its price today is about one-twentieth of what it was 
and its uses have multiplied correspondingly. Ethylene 
dichloride and ethylene chlorhydrin, made by chlorinating 
ethylene resulted in a great cheapening of these reagents. 
The next important product to be made synthetically from 
cracked gas was ethylene glycol, beginning about 1922. 
At that time glycol was a chemical rarity. Its merits as 
an anti-freeze soon developed a mass market, and since 
then many other uses have been found—for example, nitro- 
glycol is largely used in conjunction with nitro-glycerine, 
especially to make low-freezing explosives. The related 
compound, diethylene glycol or glycol ether is increasingly 


used as a glycerine substitute for the moistening of cig- 
arette tobacco. 

While glycol, ethyl alcohol and isopropyl alcohol are 
the three most important primary products synthesized 
from cracked gas, One company is making commercially 
more than 100 synthetic chemicals starting from ethylene, 
propylene and the butylenes, including at least 24 alcohols 
and alcohol ethers, 4 ketones, 23 esters, 14 amines, 8 ethers, 
7 chlcrinated compounds and many others. This is not 
the place to present anything like a complete catalog, but 
I shall endeavor to describe briefly the more important 
types of process and product. 


The olefinic constituents of refinery gases are by far 
the most reactive and hence are the most important raw 
materials for chemical synthesis. The simplest reaction 
is the formation of various alcohols. Each of the principa! 
olefins in refinery gas is being used commercially for the 
production of the corresponding alcohol. The synthetic 
plant capacity for making ethyl] alcohol is equal to about 
half of the total industrial alcohol production of the country. 
However, less than half of the synthetic production finds 
its way into the industrial alcohol market, the larger por- 
tion being used as a raw material for other synthetic 
products. 


An equally important general reaction of the olefins 
is that with chlorine in the presence of water. When 
chlorine is passed into cold water, part of it dissolves as 
such and part hydrolyzes to hydrochloric and hypochlorous 
acid, the equilibrium depending largely on the chloride ion 
concentration. The olefins add chlorine to form dichlorides, 
and hypochlerous acid to form the chlorhydrins. The 
dichlorides are useful as solvents, and the chlorhydrins are 
useful in many reactions, particularly hydrolysis to form 
the corresponding glycols. 

Ethylene dichloride in particular is finding increasing 
use as one of the two principal raw materials in the making 
of rubber substitute and resins. 

An interesting and important synthesis recently found 
to be possible from petroleum is that of glycerine, which 
can be made by the regulated chlorination of propylene 
followed by hydrolysis under certain special conditions. 
While the synthesis is not yet commercial, it is a real 
pessibility in case the price of glycerine should skyrocket 
due to war demands. 

The parafin hydrocarbons of course are not as reactive 
as the olefins and are not so widely used as chemical raw 
materials. For this reason the most important chemical 
use of the paraffinic gases has been to convert them into 
clefinic gases either by cracking or by catalytic dehydro- 
genation. Thus, most of the chemical compounds syn- 
thesized from refinery gas are actually made by cracking 
propane or propane plus propylene to give a cracked gas 
with high concentrations of propylene and ethylene. Cat- 
alytic dehydrogenation can be made to give even better 
yields of the desired olefins. Butylene can also be dehydro- 
genated to butadiene, and this in turn polymerized into 
the familiar “Buna” rubber. 


Chlorination can of course be applied to the paraffinic 
hydrocarbons. Propane is cemmercially chlorinated to form 
a moderate yield of the 1:3 dichlor propane, which is 
separated and converted into the important new anaesthetic 
cyclopropane by the use of zinc dust. 


An interesting new development is the vapor phase 
nitration of the gasecus paraffin hydrocarbons with the 
oxides of nitrogen to form the nitro paraffins. It is under- 
stood that a commercial: plant is now being built. 


The principal chemical use for methane today outside 
of its conversicn into carbon black and related blacks, is 
the production of fairly cheap hydrogen by heating it with 
steam to around 1600° F. in the presence of a catalyst. 
However, it now appears that hydrogen can be made more 
cheaply in an oil refinery by the catalytic dehydrogenation 
of either naphtha cr of propane and butane. Another use 
of methane is its oxidation and synthesis into a series of 
straight chain olefins boiling mainly in the gasoline range. 
Unfortunately, these hydrocarbons knock badly but they 
do furnish a cheap source of straight chain olefins between 
C, and, say C,, which can readily be separated for chemical 
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When the Cross cracking unit (above left) was placed in operation in 1922 
it was the most efficient type of cracking equipment known. 
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purposes or hydrogenated to paraffins for special uses 
where a highly paraffinic naphtha is desired. 

The principal non-hydrocarbons present in cracked gas 
are hydrogen and hydrogen sulfide. Hydrogen generally 
runs 35% but cannot be separated economically. While 
the H.S is mainly regarded as a nuisance, it can be absorbed 
and concentrated by the use of a variety of solvents, some 
of which are made from refinery gas. The recovered H.S 
can readily be converted into sulfuric acid or finely divided 
sulfur. 


Heavier Hydrocarbons from Gas 


While the above-mentioned synthetic processes are of 
great importance to the chemical industry, they are not 
so important to the economics of the petroleum industry 
because the total amount of refinery gases available is 
hundreds of times as large as the chemical industry is 
likely to need for some time to come. Far more important 
to the petroleum industry are certain new processes, prin- 
cipally polymerization processes, which make it possible 
to convert a large part of the refinery gases into gasoline 
of unusually high quality. In a sense these processes are 
the reverse of cracking, as they cause the relatively small 
gas molecules to recombine into medium-size molecules 
suitable for gasoline. 

Since the demand for these polymer gasolines (of 
around 85 octane) is almost unlimited, such processes are 
bound to be adopted rather generally. As a matter of 
fact, around 600,000 gallons of such gasoline are being 
synthesized every day by polymerization plants already 
overating in the country. 

Possibly even more important, from the standpoint of 
our national welfare are a series of selective processes 
which start by separating out certain relatively pure hydro- 
carbons from the refinery gases and causing them to com- 
bine to make certain hydrocarbons of a composition 
especially suited for use in 95 to 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line. 

The first processes for making high octane blending 
stocks took advantage of the fact that iso-butylene poly- 
merized more readily than any of the other gaseous hydro- 
carbons and accordingly a C, cut could be polymerized 
either with 70% sulphuric acid at ordinary temperatures or 
with phosphoric acid catalyst at moderately elevated tem- 
peratures to form di-iso-butylene. This in turn could be 
hydrogenated by either high or low pressure processes to 
form fairly pure iso-octane. Subsequently it has been found 
that by the use of similar acid at temperatures around 
175° F. it was possible to form a co-polymer of iso-butylene 
and butylene, which gives about twice as much polymer 
which can be hydrogenated to give an aviation fuel of al- 
most as good characteristics as iso-octane. However, both 
of these two-step processes are being largely superseded 
by the alkylation process, which makes saturated hydro- 
carbons by the interaction of the butylenes with iso-butane 
and thus avoids the hydrogenation step. 

Present installed alkylation plant capacity is around 
400,000 gallons per day of these high octane blending stocks 
and it is being augmented rapidly. 

Iso-butylene is particularly interesting as a_ special 
example of the possibilities of polymerization. Under dif- 
ferent conditions and with different catalysts, iso-butylene 
can be polymerized to: 

(1) Iso-octene, a very high anti-knock gasoline; 

(2) High quality lubricating oil; 

(3) Very viscous addition agents for lubricating oils to 
improve their viscosity characteristics and inhibit 
wax crystallization; and 

(4) Hard brittle resins which have certain special uses. 
As a matter of fact, by proper control of the polymeri- 
zation of this one compound, it is possible to synthesize 
high quality substitutes for almost all ordinary petroleum 
products, and even go to products with molecular weights 
as high as 400,000. 

The question of the probable cost of these various 
hydrocarbons at different locations is a difficult subject be- 
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cause it naturally varies greatly from point to point and is 
today very much in the process of flux. In general the 
cost of freight shipment is so high that it is better for a 
chemical plant planning to use large quantities to be located 
at the refinery. Unused tail gases and other by-products 
can generally be returned to the refinery as a credit against 
raw material cost. 

A good general idea of the relative value of a given 
hydrocarbon can be obtained by reference to the chart. 
Methane in the upper lift is the most plentiful and the 
cheapest of all the hydrocarbons, and their value in general 
increases steadily as one moves down the table or to the 
right, with iso-butylene being probably the most valuable 
compound. 

In general methane, ethane and ethylene are worth only 
fuel value at the ordinary refinery, which varies from 4c 
to 12c per million Btu., depending upon refinery location. 
Methane, with some ethane, is of course available at almost 
nominal cost by going directly to natural gas fields which 
are remote from pipe lines. Propane has a value some- 
what greater than fuel value because it can be cracked or 
dehydrogenated to propylene and polymerized into gaso- 
iine, but very large quantities are still available in natural 
gasoline plants. Propylene of course occupies an _ inter- 
mediate position between propane and the butylenes as it 
can also be readily polymerized. 

For reasons already set forth all the butanes and buty- 
ienes would be worth close to gasoline value if refineries 
were effectively isolated by distance or otherwise from 
cheap casinghead, but since all casinghead gas plants have 
an excess of butane and iso-butane, this tends to limit the 
value of the C, cut in most refineries. The relative value 
of butane and iso-butane also depends on local conditions 
butane is more desirable for incorporation in gasoline as 
it has quite a little lower vapor pressure than has iso- 
butane; on the other hand, iso-butane is potentially quite 
valuable for utilization in the akylation process. 
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Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Eleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies may 
be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and name 
of inventor when ordering. 


October 31, 1939 


Refining petroleum oil in propane solution—C. P. McNeill, 
Whiting, Ind., assignor to Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Dec. 23, 
1936. No. 2,177,734. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons—L. C. Huff, Chicago, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Nov. 30, 1936. No. 2,177,829. 


Art of refining—E. J. Martin, East Chicago, Ind., assignor to 
Sinclair Refining Co. Filed June 19, 1935. No. 2,178,078. 


Soivent refining—L. A. Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y., assignor to Texas 
Co. Filed Apr. 2, 1937. No. 2,178,321. 


Method of dewaxing petroleum oils, and manufacture of low 
boiling hydrocarbon oils—L. G. Story, White Plains, N. Y., assignor 
to Texas Co. Filed Jan. 30, 1937. Nos. 2,178,328 and 2,178,329. 

Method of recovering pyridine in solvent refining J. W. Weir, 
Los Angeles, assignor to Edeleanu G.m.b.H., Germany. Filed May 
28, 1937. No. 2,178,506. 

Refining hydrocarbon oils—Ernst Terres, Germany, Josef Moos, 
New York, and Erich Saegebarth, Jackson Heights, N. Y., assignors 
to Edeleanu G.m.b.H., Germany. Filed Mar. 22, 1935. No. 2,178,515. 

Diesel fuel—W. H. James, Paulsboro, R. C. Moran, Wenonah, 
and E. M. Nygaard, Woodbury, N. J., assignors to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. Filed Oct. 14, 1937. No. 2,177,719. 


Petrolatum—C. M. Loane, Hammond, Ind., assignor to Standard 
Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Mar. 31, 1937. No. 2,177,729. 


Diesel fuel—F. H. MacLaren, Calumet City, Ill.. assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed May 27, 1937. No. 2,177,732 


Mineral oil composition—H. G. Berger, Woodbury, and W. H. 
James, Wenonah, and D. E. Badertscher, Woodburv, N. J., assignors 
to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Filed Nov. 18, 1938. No. 2,177,923. 


Manufacture of ethers from olefins—C. F. Oldershaw, Berkeley, 
Calif., assignor to Shell Development Co. Filed Dec. 27, 1937. No. 
2,178,186. 

Sulfurized cutting oil—W. H. Kobbe, New York, assignor to 
Texas Co. Filed Mar. 2, 1937. No. 2,178,325 

Diesel fuel—E. F. Pevere, Beacon, and W. N. Mevyer, New- 
burgh, N. Y., assignors to Texas Co. Filed June 26, 1936. No. 2,- 
178,327 

Motor fuel—I. E. Muskat, Barberton. Ohio, assignor to Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Filed Feb. 16, 1937. No. 2,178,403. 


Mineral oil lubricant—J. M. Musselman. Cleveland, assignor 
to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) Filed Oct. 14, 1937. No. 2,178,455. 


Lubricating composition—C. F. Prutton, Cleveland. and A. k. 
Smith, assignors to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. Filed Dec. 4, 
1934. No. 2,178,513. 


Lubricating composition—C. F. Prutton, assignor to Lubri-Zol 
Corp. Filed Jan. 5, 1937. No. 2,178,514. 


Lubricating oil—B. H. Lincoln and W. L. Steiner. Ponca City, 
Okla., assignors to Lubri-Zol Development Corp. Filed Feb. 15, 
1936. No. 2,178,534. 


November 7, 1939 


Voltolization of mineral oils and products thereof—P. J. Gavlor. 
Elizabeth, N. J.. assignor to Standard Oil Development Co Filed 
Jan. 11, 1936. No. 2,178,769. 


Process for producing valuable polumers from hudrocarbon 
gases—Raphael Rosen, Elizabeth. and R. M. Thomas, Union, N. J., 
assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed July 15, 1936 
No. 2,178,808. 

Conversion of gaseous hudrocarbons—-H V Atwell. White 
Plains, N. Y., assignor to Process Management Co. Filed Jan. 6, 
1937. No. 2,178,824. 

Process of treating hvdrocarbon oils—J. W. Grav, Basking 
Ridge, N. J., and J. S. Walton. Elkton, Mo.. assignors to Gasoline 
Products Co. Filed Aug. 19, 1937. No. 2,178,834. 


Treatment of hydrocarbons—-W. E. Kuhn, Jackson Heichts, N 
Y., assignor to Texas Co. Filed June 15, 1937. No. 2,178,838. 


Process for refining oil—S. E. Campbell, Long Beach, Calif. 
Filed Dec. 13, 1937. No. 2,179,008. 


The following to Universal Oil Products Co., as assignee of the 
inventors: 


Manufacture of diolefins —-A. V. Grosse, Chicago Filed Nov. 30, 
1937. No. 2,178,584. 


Vanufacture of diolefins—J. C. Morrell, Chicago. Filed Nov. 30, 
1937. No. 2,178,601. 


Manufacture of diolefins—Morreil and Grosse Filed Nov. 30, 
1937. No. 2,178,602. 


Conversion of hudrocarbon oils... G. Alther, Chicago Filed 
May 12, 1938. No. 2,179,079. 


Coking of hydrocarbon oils—Alther Filed Mar. 31, 1936. No 
2,179,080. 


Manufacture of ethers—-Viadimir Ipatieff, Chicago Filed Oct 
26, 1932. No. 2,179,092. 


Lubricant—P. L. Salzberg, Carrcroft, Del., assignor to E. I. du 
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Pont de Nemours & Co. Filed June 25, 1937. No. 2,178,610. 
Preparation of anhydrides by use of ketene—A. H. Gleason, 
Elizabeth, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
Aug. 13, 1931. No. 2,178,752. 
Purification of alkyl sulfates—E. V. Fasee and E. C. Rolfs, Jr., 
Baton Rouge, assignors to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed 
Nov. 29, 1935. No. 2,178,786. 


Motor fuel—J. W. Jean, Pasadena, Calif. Filed Sept. 13, 1937. 
No. 2,179,151. 


Manufacture of improved asphalts—R. E. Burk and C. H. Whit- 
acre, Cleveland, assignors to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). Filed Nov. 
23, 1936. No. 2,179,208. 


The following to Gulf Oil Corp., as assignee of the inventors: 


Manufacture of lubricating compositions—H. G. Smith Walling- 
ford, Pa. Filed Jan. 22, 1936. Nos. 2,179,060 and 2,179,061. 

Manufacture of sulfo-halogenated mono-esters and improved 
lubricants containing same—Smith and L. Cantrell of Lans- 
downe, Pa. Filed June 9, 1936. No. 2,179,062. 


Methods of making sulfurized sperm oils, and refining of oil 
compositions containing sulfurized fatty esters—Smith and Cantrell. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1936. Nos. 2,179,063 and 2,179,064. 


Manufacture of sulfurized mono-esters of fatty acids-—Smith. 
Filed Oct. 29, 1936. No. 2,179,065. 


Manufacture of sulfurized sperm oil—Smith. Filed Oct. 29, 
1936. No. 2,179,066. 


Lubricant—Smith. Filed June 7, 1938. No. 2,179,067. 


November 15, 1939 
Production of liquid hydrocarbons—Mathias Pier, Germany, as- 
signor to I. G. Farbenindustrie. Filed Sept. 19, 1936. No. 2,179,829. 
Distillation of liquids having relatively high boiling points 
Karl Sondermann, Germany, assignor to American Lurgi Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 10, 1936. No. 2,179,833. 
Refining of hydrocarbon oil with mixed solvents—J. W. Weir, 


Los Angeles, assignor to Edeleanu G.m.b.H., Germany. Filed June 
8, 1936. No. 2,179,909. 


Motor fuel production—George Armistead. Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y., 
assignor to Gasoline Products Co. Filed Oct. 23, 1937. No. 2,179,989. 

Manufacture of low pour test lubricating distillates—H. G. 
Smith, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to Gulf Oil Corp. Filed May 9, 
1932. No. 2,180,070. 


Catalyst regeneration—G. A. Bovd, Chicago, assignor to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.) Filed Oct. 13, 1937. No. 2,180,220. 

Process for removing gum-forming and color-imparting bodies 
from cracked unsaturated hudrocarbon oils—R. C. Osterstrom, Chi- 
cago, assignor to Pure Oil Co. Filed Mar. 7, 1932. No. 2,180,324. 

Lubricating oil—B. H. Lincoln and W. L. Steiner, Ponca City, 
Okla., and Alfred Henriksen, deceased. assignors to Lubri-Zol De- 
velopment Corp. Filed July 5, 1934. No. 2,180,008. 


Build Desulfurization Plant 


Virginian Gasoline and Oil Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
is installing a Perco catalytic desulfurization unit at its 
Cobb plant. Capacity will be 1000 pounds per day. The 
plant will process alternately 12-pound natural gasoline 
and 68° A. P. I. gas well distillate. Pilot plant tests showed 
nearly complete removal of sulfur from these gasolines, it 
is reported. The new unit will be on stream early in 1940. 


Makes Fuel Oil Consumption Record 


Fuel oil consumption so low as to have undoubtedly set 
up a new world’s standard for steamers cf its class is re- 
ported following tests of the S. S. Red Jacket by the Navy 
Department. The Red Jacket is the second of six vessels 
to be built for the U. S. Maritime Commission by the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., Kearny, N. J. The ships 
are 459 feet long, 63-foot beam and have a displacement of 
13,900 tons. 

Fuel consumption per shaft horsepower for all pur- 
poses was found to be 0.545 pound of oil. The speed of the 
vessel, also, was regarded as remarkable since the guar- 
antee cf the shipbuilders was 15'2 knots whereas a trans- 
Atlantic voyage was made at an average of 16.8 knots. 

Steam is generated in two “D” type Foster Wheeler ma- 
rine steam generators fitted with completely water cooled 
furnaces, cast iron extended surface type economizers, tub- 
ular air heaters and Todd oil burners. 


Charles R. Houssierre, Jr., has joined the Bureau of 
Engineering Research of the University of Texas. He 
will study heaving shale formations of the Texas Gulf 
Coast oil fields under the direction of H. H. Power, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering. Mr. Houssierre comes to 
the university from M.I.T. 
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Competition Speeds Many Changes 


In Moving Oil To Markets 


- 
i ANNUAL TRANSPORTATION ISSUE 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS tells of the 1939 de- 
velopments in the transportation of petroleum and its 
products. Its articles emphasize the competition between 
the different means of transport that exist today for the 
business of moving oil and its products to markets. 

This competition is increasing and its results are im- 
portant to all marketers and bring oil products to the pub- 
lic at lower cost. 

The oil industry is exceptional among all industries in 
the ownership of a vast transportation system for handling 
its own products exclusively. It has an investment of well 
over Two Billion in pipelines, tankers, barges, tank cars and 
transport and delivery trucks. Competition today is keener 
than ever among these transportation agencies of the oil 
companies themselves for the job of moving oil to markets. 
Today, also, the railroads are showing greater enterprise 
than in many years in their efforts to get some of the oil 
traffic back on their own lines. 

Gasoline pipelines are now being extended to many new 
marketing areas, articles in this issue of NPN bring out, 
in their competition to secure the transportation of motor 
fuel and other refined products. By the summer of 1940, 
mileage of the gasoline lines will be more than 25 per cent 
greater than at the beginning of 1939. 

However, these efficient agencies, the pipelines, for 
moving gasoline and other products to markets, are not 
supreme by any means. The extension of navigation on 
the waterways of the Mississippi, among other factors, is 
materially cutting into the volume of gasoline being moved 
today through the largest gasoline pipeline system in the 
country. 

The developments in 1939 on the Mississippi Waterway, 
as well as in the movement of crude and refined products 
over other coastal and inland waterways in this country, 
are described in other special articles in this Transportation 
Number of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. These ar- 
ticles also tell of the building of water terminals by inde- 
pendent marketers, so they can take advantage of this lower 
cost of moving oil to markets. Barging to these terminals 
competes for oil traffic the railroads have heretofore en- 
joyed exclusively, or the railroads in conjunction with the 
gasoline pipelines, or in some cases for business the trans- 
port trucks have enjoyed. 

In 1939 also, as is brought out in this Transportation 


Number, there became manifest a greater desire on the part 
of the railroads to get back some of the oil traffic they have 
been losing steadily for many years to other means of trans- 
portation. For a long time the railroads talked about los- 
ing oil business. Now they have set about to do something 
about it. Recently, one important middle western railroad 
system has proposed a reduction in oil freight rates amount- 
ing to an average of 0.6 cents a gallon on gasoline. It is 
too early yet to tell to what extent connecting roads will 
join in this voluntary effort to get oil business back to the 
railroads. 

In the field of railroads transportation also, a group of 
30 Independent refiners have a proposal before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, asking that body to order the 
roads to reduce their freight rates in oil from the Mid-Con- 
tinent. The refiners say this would enable them to reach 
again into wider markets in the middle west, from which 
they were forced by the competition of the gasoline pipe- 
lines and the waterways which other refiners could use. 


Several hundred independent jobbers have supported 
the refiners’ action, by appearing to testify on behalf of the 
lower rates sought, at hearings before an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner. These marketers thus showed 
their recognition of the importance of new developments in 
oil transportation methods on the future of their own busi- 
nesses and the future of oil marketing generally. 

Of even wider significance, the competition so in evi- 
dence today for the business of moving oil products to mar- 
kets, it seems apparent, will tend to level out in time the 
present differences in cost of these various transportation 
methods in use today, the railroads, the gasoline pipelines, 
barging and transport trucking. Over a period, this com- 
petition, if it has the same economic effect that competition 
in any line of endeavor generally brings, will bring trans- 
portation costs to nearer the same level for all oil market- 
ers doing business in any given area. In so doing, this com- 
petition will contribute greatly to the stability of the oil 
markets. 

What is happening in the oil transportation field today 
prophesies other important developments to come in future 
months. In introducing its Annual Transportation Issue 
for 1939, the Editorial Staff of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS also calls attention to its Oil Transportation News 
page appearing weekly, through which readers can keep 
posted on current developments in oil transportation. 
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Oil Barges Push Farther 
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Spreading across the Mississippi river near Dubuque, Ia., is Lock and Dam No. 11, one of 26 projects now nearing completion 
inder supervision of the U. S. Engineers Corps, which will deepen the channel and make possible the movement of larger tows all 


the way from its mouth to Minneapolis and St. Paul, a distance of almost 2000 miles 
F IVE times this past summer on the Mississippi Waterway. One of down occasionally for a few days be- 
a towboat pushed barges loaded with the fields is in Yazoo county, Mississip- cause of the exceptionally low river 
refined oils approximately 200 miles pi, only 30 to 40 miles from the Missis- Stages resulting from subnormal rain- 
up the muddy Missouri river from sippi river. The other is in the south- fall in much of the system’s water- 
Kansas City to Omaha. eastern corner of Nebraska, only a few shed. 

Movement of oil by barge—just step- miles from the Missouri river. The river stage at Cairo, Ill.—where 
ping out late iin 1938 on the upper In the event these fields are found the Ohio empties into the Mississippi 
stretches of the Tennessee and Cum- to contain sufficient oil reserves it early this fall, for example, was 4.7 
berland rivers also really hit its stride would be a relatively simple and inex- feet. That is lower than it has been 
this year on these tributaries of the pensive proposition to get either the in many a year. Then at the “bottle 
Mississippi Waterway. crude or refined products to water for neck” at Chain of Rocks, a few miles 

Thus in 1939 two new territories on further movement to markets in above St. Louis, there were a few traf- 
the already vast but still expanding barges. fic tie-ups resulting from tows going 
Mississippi river water transportation Along the older sections of the Mis- aground while trying to squeeze 
system, were included in the settled sissippi river and its navigable trib- through the narrow channel at that 
routine of barge hauling of petroleum utaries the business of moving petro- point. 
products. leum and its products in barges devel- The shippers of petroleum products 

The discovery of two new oil fields oped further in 1939. by barge met these conditions, how- 
in 1939 also added to the possibility of True enough there were times this ever, by merely loading the vessels to 
further expansion of barge operations summer when the movement slowed shallower depths. Instead of loading 
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Up Mississippi Waterway 


to 7 to 8 feet, they loaded to 4 and 5 
feet and made more frequent trips. 

The U. S. Engineers Corps also aided 
in a few instances by releasing into the 
streams, particularly into the dam con- 
trolled Ohio, some of the water that 
had been trapped in flood control res- 
ervoirs. 

So the business of transporting oils 
by water on the vast Mississippi Wa- 
terway moved along at a fairly uniform 
rate, with indications that the volume 
would show about the same percentage 
gain in 1939 over 1938 as the 1938 move- 
ment showed over that in 1937. 

The total gasoline movement in 1938 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
according to figures now being pre- 
pared for publication by the U. S. En- 
gineers Corps, was 52,629,000 barrels, 
as compared with 46,760,000 barrels in 
1937. 

The movement of crude on this vast 
waterway also is expected to show a 
sizable increase in 1939 due to the fact 
that several companies now are bring- 
ing crude from the new Illinois and 
Indiana fields to the Ohio river for 
barge movement to refineries. 

The larger oil companies have set the 
pace in the swing to water transpor- 
tation on this vast inland waterway 
system; but they have not had the 
field entirely to themselves. 

An accompanying map and list of ter- 
minals, as supplied by the U. S. En- 
gineers Corps, shows the present stat- 
us as far as refinery sources of supply 
and water terminals on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries are concerned. 

A study of the map shows there are 
a number of independent refiners in 
addition to the major ones who are 
availing themselves of water transpor- 
tation, and who accordingly have the 
facilities to serve their customers. 

It also will be noted from the map 
and list that a number of independent 
marketers already are using this lower 
cost method of getting their products 
to destination. 

The potential sources of supply to 
the Mississippi Waterway are not lim- 
ited, however, to refineries located di- 
rectly on the Mississippi and its trib- 
utaries. 

The Intracoastal canal along the Gulf 
coast provided a convenient and shelt- 
ered link between Texas Gulf coast re- 
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finers and the mouth of the Mississippi. 
This link is being used extensively. 

Several of the larger refiners in both 
the Beaumont and Houston refining 
districts use the canal to reach the 
Mississippi in order to move their prod- 
ucts a distance up that system to their 
own distributing terminals. 

Some independent refiners, particu- 
larly those in the Houston-Texas City 
district, ship to marketers on the Mis- 
sissippi Waterway. 

The refiners in the Corpus Christi 
refining district also are potential 
sources of supply but the Intracoastal 
canal has not been completed to that 
point, hence movement from _ their 
plants would have to be in deep water 
tankers which would have to be un- 
loaded at some deep water terminal 
along the Gulf or lower Mississippi 
for transfer to barges. 

Then there is the Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Corp., which has a pipeline from its 
Shreveport, La., refinery to Port 
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through the line to tidewater and then 
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Oil Barges Move Fartier Up the Mississippi 



























































Mississippi Waterway and to other 


points in the southeast. 

In an exhibit presented at a recent 
rail rate reduction proposal hearing, 
it was stated that this pipeline from 
Shreveport to Port Naches was mov- 
ing in excess of 800 cars of gasoline 
a month to tidewater, “from whence 
it moves by tanker and barge, finding 
destination largely in the southeast.” 


The Lion Oil Refining Co., at El 
Dorado, Ark., is stepping up the use of 
its 14-mile pipeline from the refinery 
to a loading dock on the Ouachita river, 
from whence it barges products via 
the Mississippi Waterway to several of 
its distributing points in the south and 
southeast. 


The company also is loading period- 
ically a barge of a New Madrid, Mo., 
marketer who has his own equipment 
consisting of a shallow draft barge and 
a small towboat. This marketer op- 
erates on a schedule calling for a 
round trip approximately every two 
weeks. He has to be moved down the 
Cuachita river to the Black river, 
thence into the Red river and finally 
into the Mississippi, only a short dis- 
tance above Baton Rouge, La. 


Barges and Tows 
Both Owned and Leased 


Most of the major companies using 
water transportation own their own 
barges and towboats. Other companies 
own their barges but have them moved 
by a barge line company boat operat- 
ing on a regular schedule, or by con- 
tracting with a private towboat owner. 
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constantly changing level of the river 
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particularly v 
storage tanks are some distance from the } 
edge being a pipeline over the ed 


Still others lease the barges and have 
them moved either by the barge line 
companies or private boat owners. 

A marketer or refiner who desires 
to try water transportation, provided 
he is so situated that he can effect a 
savings in freight by that method, can 
buy his own barges, or he can lease 
them for several trips or for a single 
trip. 

One company operating extensively 
on the Ohio river recently bought three 
new barges. On the basis of the cost 
of these barges, it is estimated that 
present cost of a modern barge is $2.40 
to $2.50 per barrel of its capacity. Thus 
a 10,000 barrel barge would cost be- 
tween $24,000 and $25,000. 

There is some variation in lease price 
for barges, depending on such factors 
as availability of equipment, type of 
equipment on the barge and its size 


Most recent quotations obtainable in- 
dicate a price range of $15 to $25 a day 
for barges. The lessee of the barge 
must pay that rate not only while the 
barge is moving to destination with 
its load, but also while it is being re- 
turned to starting point unless some 
arrangement can be worked out with 
the barge owner for re-leasing it in the 
vicinity of the point where it discharges 
its cargo. 

Barge movement upstream is at the 
rate of 3 to 4 miles an hour, depending 
upon the number and size of the barges 


and the power of the towboat. Such 
variables as river stages and fogs 
cause some tie-ups at nights. Down- 


stream movement is at the rate of ap- 
proximately 6 to 8 miles an hour. 


A roundtrip from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, for example, requires approxi- 
mately 22 days, while a round trip with 


pipelines with 


is obtained by using 
where no dock is 


k 1e OF ‘onnection available at the 
he | k, such as the one shown here 


shore lines, due to the 
sections 
provided and where the 


Pittsburgh as destination requires ap- 
proximately 30 days. 

In the accompanying table is the 
schedule, by days, of one of the larger 
barge line companies between New Or- 
leans and St. Louis. 

Assuming that a barge can be leased 
for $20 a day, a refiner or marketer 
accordingly can get a rough estimate 
of the rental cost of the barge for a 
given trip by dividing the river mileage 
between origin and destination by 90 
(miles traveled upstream per day); 
then dividing the mileage by 180 (miles 
per day downstream) and adding the 
two quotients and multiplying their 
sum by 20, the cost of the barge per 
day. 

Referring again to the table, it will 
be seen that a round trip from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis requires 22 days. 
The total rental cost for a barge for 
such a trip accordingly would be $440. 
Assuming the barge transports 10,000 
barrels of gasoline, the rental cost of 
the barge per barrel would be 44 cents, 
or just slightly over 1 cent per gal- 
lon. This calculation, however, does 
not take into account any delays that 
might occur. The lessee of the barge 
would have to pay his daily rental 
regardless of the delays. 

Where an oil company owns its Own 
barges, towing usually is done on a 
contract basis. Reports from oil com- 
panies who use this method indicate 
that the towing cost, even for a dis- 
tance as great as from New Orleans 
to Pittsburgh, is approximately 1.50 
cents per gallon. 

Oil terminals on the Mississippi Wa- 
terway range from elaborate layouts to 
very simple plants, consisting of a few 
storage tanks on the river bank with 
one or two unloading lines down to wa- 
ter edge. Many of the barges are 
equipped with discharge pumps but oth- 
ers are not and in most instances even 
small terminals have a pump available 
for lifting the cargo from the barge 
to the storage tanks. 


160 Oil Terminals 
On Miss. Waterway 


There are at present approximately 
160 terminals on the Mississippi Wa- 
terway, according to latest reports of 
the U. S. Engineers Corps. 

The Ohio river portion of the Water- 
way leads all oth@r sections with ap- 
proximately 90 terminals in its 980 
miles of river. That is an average of 
one terminal for every 11 miles. 

On the Mississippi river section from 
Cairo, Ill., to the mouth there is an 
average of one terminal for every 44 
miles of river. On the river from 
Cairo to Minneapolis there is an av- 
erage of one terminal every 57 miles. 

For the Mississippi river proper, 
from Minneapolis to its mouth, there 
is an average of one terminal for every 
48 miles of river. 

A permit from the U. S. War De- 
partment must be issued before a ter- 
minal can be built on any navigable 
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Cashing in 


Now Big West gives you POLYMER— 
a new Dubbscracked super refined 


gasoline for superior pickup, power, 
and go 


That's the story Big West Oil Com- 
pany tells the world at its new super 
service station in Spokane, Washington, 
opened November 18 


Congratulations 


It’s wise to cash in on the mer- 
chandising value of the Dubbscracked 
and polymer names as well as on the 


operating value of the Dubbs and poly 
processes 


And U.O. P. licensees are doing it 


Universal Oil Products Co A Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Why 





Owner and Licensor 
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Refineries and Oil Terminals 


This list also includes refineries located on the Gulf Coast which are in a position to ship via the Mississippi and its tributaries 


and refineries and distributing terminals located on this waterway. 


Engineers office. 


The list was obtained from permit records of the U. S. 


Chicago district refineries are not shown, although these plants can reach the Mississippi Waterway by way of canals and the 
Illinois river, but as far as is known do not ship via the Mississippi waterway. 


Refineries are shown in black face type. The numbers show the locations of refineries and terminals on the accompanying map. 


Circle 
Number 


Ja) -]-] 
III Whe 


Company 
Chalmette Petroleum Corp. 
Gulf Refining Corp. 
General American 
Sinclair Refining Co. 

The Texas Corp. 

Southport Petroleum Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 

Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
General American Tank Storage Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Shell Petroleum Co., Ine. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
The Texas Corp. 

Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Mid-South Oil Co. of Tennessee 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Lion Oi) Refining Co. 

Pan American Petroleum 
Gulf Refining Co. 

Shell Petroleum Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Oil Co. 
Simpson Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co., 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Shell Oil Co., Ine. 


Corp 


Kentucky 


Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
Gulf Refining Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine, 

Apex Oil Co. 

Drawn Bros 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 


Apex Oil Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Ill. Farm Supply Co. 

Koch Sand & Gravel Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 

Home Oil Terminal Co 
Foardsville Pipelines (Crude) 
Producers Pipeline Co. (Crude) 
Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 
Gulf Refining Co. 

Lowell G. Ash 

Aetna Oil Co. 

Stoll Oil Refining Co. 

Louisville Refining Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Kentucky Consumers Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Guarantee Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Power Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Gulf Refiring Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio (via p.l.) 
Gulf Refining Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Keenan Oil & Fuel Co. 
Cumberland Terminal Sales, 
Ohio River Co. 

Pure Oil Co 

Tower Oil Co. 

Tresler Oil Co 

Ohio River Refg. & Terminal Co 
Sun Oil Co. 

American Waterways, Inc. 

Pure Oil Co. 

Ripvley Oil Co. 

Ashland Refining Co 

Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 
Pure Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 


Inc., Kentucky 


Ine. 


tank Storage Co. 


Location 


Port Chalmette, Lz 


Gretna, La. 
Westwego, 
Westwego, 


La. 
La. 


Marrero, La. 
Avondale, La. 
New Orleans, La 


Destrehan, 
Good Hope, 


La. 
La. 


St. Rose, La. 


Norco, La. 
Baton Rou 


Sunrise, La 


ge, La, 


Vicksburg, Miss 


Grand Lake, Ark 
Friars Point, Miss. 
Memphis, ‘Venn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Osceola, Ark 
Heloise, Tenn 


New Madrid, Mo 
Paducah, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 
Guntersville, Ala 
Decatur, Ala 
Sheffield, Ala 


Perryville, 
Carthage, 


Tenn 
Tenn 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn 
Nashville, Tenn 


Ashland 
Clarksville, 


City, 


Tenn 
Tenn. 


Dover, Tenn 


Bowling 
South 


Green, Ky. 
Carrolton, Ky. 


Shawneetown, III. 


Evansville, 
Evansville, 


Ind 
Ind 


Howell, Ind 


West 
Henderson, 
Henderson, 
Henderson, 
Owensboro, 
Owensboro, 
New 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 
Louisville, 


Aurora, Ind 


Carrollton, 
Frankfort, 
Frankfort. 
Camp 


Franklin, Ind 


Ky 

Ky 

Ky 
Ky 
Ky 


Albany. Ind 


Ky 
Ky 
Kv 
Ky 
Ky 
Ky. 
Ky 
Ky 
Ky 
Ky 


Nelson, Ky 


Bromley, K\ 
Newport, Ky 


North 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Riplev, O 
Riplev. O. 
Maysville, 
Mavsville. 
Manchester 
Manchester 
Corrvville 


Bend, O 


Ky 
Ky 
; @ 

O 
© 


Portsmouth, O 


Circle 
Number 
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137 
139 
140 


150 
a 


153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 

162 
163 
IRA 
165 
166 
167 


Company 
Standard Oil Co., Kentucky 
Ashland Refining Co. 
Ashland Refining Co. 
Ashland Refining Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Elk Refining Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Sterling Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Pure Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standaru Oil Co. of Ohio 
Southern Oil Co. 
Excelsior Oil Co. 
Southern Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Gulf Refining Co. 
National Refining Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Pure Oil Co. 
Quaker State Oil & Refining Co. 
Sterling Oil Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Sterling Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Gulf Refining Co. 
American Oil Co. 
Sun Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Quaker State Oil & Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
American Oil Co. 
Freedom Oil Works Co. 
Sun Oil Co. (via pipeline) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Burrell Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Pa. 
Republic Oil Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. 
American Oil Co. 
Alton & Southern Railway 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. (Pipeline) 
Shell Oil Co. Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Shell Oil Co. Inc. 
Ayres Oil Co. 
Stang Engineering Service Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. 
Shell Oil Co, Ine. 
Smith & Finnegan 
Wadhams Oil Co, (Socony-Vacuum) 
Shell Oil Co. Ine. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. 
The Texas Corp. 
Globe Oil & Refining Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corn., (via p.l.) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. 
Searle Petroleum Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Lion Oil Refining Co. (via pl.) 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. (via p.1.) 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
The Texas Corp. 
Pure Oil Co. 
Humble Oil Refining Co. 
The Texas Corp. 
Shell Oil Co. Inc. 
American Petroleum Co. 
Crown Central Petroleum Co. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 
Eastern States Petroleum Co. 
Maritime Oil Co. 
Pan American Petroleum Corp. 
Republic Oil Refining Co. 
Stone Refining Co. 
Southport Petroleum Co. 
Coastal Petroleum Corp. 


Location 
Ashland, Ky. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 
Kenova, W. Va. 
Kenova, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Crown City, O. 
Gallipolis, O. 
Middleport, O. 
Minersville, O. 
Minersville, O. 
Portland, O. 
Long Bottom, O. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Marietta, O. 
Marietta, O. 
Marietta, O. 
St. Marys, W. Va. 
St. Marys, W. Va. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 
Grandview, O. 
New Matamoras, O. 
Clarington, O. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Martins Ferry, O. 
Martins Ferry, O. 
Steubenville, O. 
East Liverpool, O. 
Freedom, Pa. 
Vanport, Pa. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Monoca, Pa. 
Midland, Pa. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
East St. Louis, III. 
St. Louis 
East St. Louis, Il. 
Wood River, Ill. 
Wood River, Ill. 
Alton, Ill. 
Canton, Mo. 
Burlington, Ia. 
Bettendorf, Ia. 
Bettendorf, Ia. 
Fulton, Il. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis 
Lockport, Il. 
Lemont, Ill. 
Kansas City 
Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Shreveport, La. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Smiths Bluff. Tex. 
Baytown, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Texas City, Tex. 
Texas Citv. Tex. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Iowa 
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On Mississippi and Tributaries 
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ated by number on the map are refineries which ship gasoline and other products via the Mississippi Waterway; also terminals of oil 
marketing companies which receive products by water shipment. Key to the numbers is on the page opposite. The iist was taken from U. S 
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Farther Up the Mississippi 





stream. Application first must be filed 
with the U. S. Engineers Corps in the 
district in which the terminal is to be 
constructed. 

The district engineer in charge passes 
on the permit, then sends it to the di- 
vision engineer who in turn. sends it 
to the War Department at Washing- 
ton, along with his recommendations. 

It is advised, therefore, that any re- 
finer or marketer who plans to build 
a terminal consult the proper officer 
in the U. S. Engineers Corps handling 
that division of the river before a 
site is selected. 

Sometimes there are certain restric- 
tions which will prohibit the construc- 
tion of a terminal on the site selected 
and considerable delay may be caused 
before a permit can be obtained for 
construction at a new site. 

Docks at terminals range from a 
few pilings for the mooring of barges 
to very elaborate floating barges, on 
which are placed the various equip- 
ment used for handling products from 
barges. 

Docks must be so constructed that 
there is no possibility of steel scraping 
against steel or concrete so that a 
spark might be caused which could 
ignite oil vapors. The docks must have 
proper lights at a specified height and 
at specified places on the piers. 


River Oil Barges 
Being Modernized 


A few innovations in barge construc- 
tion were noted in 1939. The low river 
stages on the Mississippi Waterway 
probably was responsible for the trend 
toward construction of wider barges 
which require a_ shallower loading 
depth but which will carry approxi- 
mately as much as the older type 
barges which had to be loaded to al- 
most channel depth in order to carry 
a full cargo. 

One company eliminated $2000 worth 
of piping and valves by leaving large 
openings in the bottom parts of the 
partitions between the eight compart- 
ments and installing a deep well pump 





Oil Barges Move 





The amount of oil in a loaded barge is always ascertained two times, once just as 
it is loaded, and again when it reaches destination. The man at the left has just 
strapped’ a compartment to determine the depth of the liquid in inches. The man 
in the center is reading the temperature of the liquid. The man at the right, referring 
to his tank table and temperature correction chart, is determining the number of barrels 


or gallons of liquid in the compartment 


at the lowest point in the barge. This 
method naturally would prevent the 
carrying of more than one product at 
a time, but it would be a comparatively 
simple operation to close the partition 
openings and install the necessary pip- 
ing in the event the barge should be 
required at a later date for handling 
mixed cargoes. 

These barges also were equipped 
with valves to permit water to flow 
into the collision bulkheads at each end 
of the barge. Thus when a cargo is 
being discharged a water valve is 
opened. Being below the water line the 
valve permits water to fill the bulk- 
head, causing a tilting of the barge si 
the cargo will flow toward the pump. 

As the barge is unloaded it naturally 
rises and by the time the cargo has 
been discharged the water valve, closed 
after the bulkhead has been filled, is 
well above the water line. The valve 
is opened and the water allowed to 
flow out of the bulkhead. 

One of two barge builders have been 


A new type floating dock has been designed and placed in service recently by a 
company active in water transportation of oil on the Ohio river. The three air-tight 


drums are fastened to a framework of 


pipe anchored on the bank so the drums 
can rise or fall with the changes in the river stage 


A narrow “cat-walk’ provides 


access to the barge and also carries the loading and unloading lines 


AO 


putting the piping below deck. This 
precludes any accidental breaking of 
the lines, but might cause some addi- 
tional expense in the event a line does 
break below deck, because the barge 
must be steamed out to remOve vapors 
before repairs can be made. 


Some of the new towboats are quite 
elaborate pieces of equipment. They 
have excellent quarters for the crew, 
and the most modern type and power- 
ful diesel engines. One tow boat placed 
in service in recent months on this 
waterway is air conditioned. 

The work of making more of na- 
tion’s inland streams navigable is con- 
tinuing as steadily as Congressional 
appropriations will permit. There al- 
ready are on the books authorized 
waterway projects which will cost 
about $230,000,000 to complete and Con- 
gress will be asked at the next general 
session for additional funds. 


One of the largest projects now 
nearing completion is the Fort Peck 
dam, on the Missouri river up in Mon- 
tana, where the stream is just begin- 
ning to get to the status of a fair 
sized river. 


This dam, say the U. S. Engineers, 
will store up water during the winter 
and spring, so that a more uniform 
flow can be provided for navigation 
during the summer months. 

Completion of the project is expected 
to open up to barge transportation a 
sizable portion of the Missouri river, 
above the present head of navigation 
at Omaha. 

The mammoth project calling for 26 
dams on the Mississippi river is al- 
most completed. The main problem 
now on that stream is to eliminate the 
bottle neck at the Chain of Rocks 
above St. Louis, and it already has 
been proposed that a canal be built 
around that narrow stretch of the 
river. 
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the holiday season rolls 
around with a new note of 
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“REPUBLIC” 
FA | on the Cape Fear River at Fayetteville, 
High Grade Petroleum Products will be transported by barges from Wil- 
mington, N. C. This new terminal assures more Independent Jobbers at many inland markets in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee an economical, convenient source of supply for new “ROYALE 
REPUBLIC” Gasoline and all other “REPUBLIC” Superior Quality Products. 
Only the best of modern equipment has been used in the construction of “REPUBLIC'’S” Fayetteville 
Terminal. All trucks and tank cars are loaded through tested meters to insure accuracy: 
“REPUBLIC” invites Oil Marketers to inspect this new terminal. It will be open twenty-four hours a day 
for your convenience. 
Another large deep water terminal is NOW being constructed at Tampa, Florida. Independent “R 
Marketers throughout Western and Southern Florida will soon have 4 convenient source O re 
supply for “REPUBLIC'’S” Products brought ;, mi 
direct by tankers from their modern refinery at Texas City, Texas. | Pl 
Announcement of the opening of the new Tampa, Florida terminal “REPUBLIC” PRODUCTS “ 
will be made during January, 1940. 

“REPUBLIC'S” strategically located deep water and inland GASOLINE ’ KEROSENE a 
marine terminals on the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts, all supplied by of 
ocean tankers and by barge, provide an adequate, economical and FURNACE oll ° GAS Olt “ 
convenient source of supply to all Eastern and Southern marketers. BUNKER * = FUEL OIL 
“REPUBLIC” invites your inquiries. 

MOTOR OIL ° AUTOMOTIVE 

LUBRICANTS , 

Ww 

/ | 
re, Write or Phone "REP , 

UBLIC'S" nearest Sales Offi p 
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© PITTSBURGH PA 


REPUBLICS 


Water TRANSPORTS and Added 
TERMINAL FACILITIES Make 


New “ROYALE REPUBLIC 
GASOLINE Available to more o 


INDEPENDENT JOBBERS 


“REPUBLIC’S” refinery at Texas City, Texas is now being enlarged to meet the constantly increasing 
demand for their products. A new refining unit costing more than one million dollars is now under 
construction. This refinery has a daily capacity of well over 20,000 barrels of crude oil. Other improve- 
ments now under way, include the building of a large canning and drumming plant to meet the multi- 
plying demand from both domestic and foreign markets for “REPUBLIC’S” refinery sealed products. 











“REPUBLIC” is guaranteed a definite source for their crude oil requirements, being associated with 


the weaceeniggpeticianegn Interests, one ™ pane largest Independent seamen wall | | FAVYETT EY| L LE NC 


Republic Oil Company and associated interests make a fully integrated organization, controlling its 
own oil wells, pipe lines, tankers, barges, refineries, natural gasoline plants, research laboratories, 
service stations and marketing organizations. More than seventy-five million (75,000,000) gallons © 
of Petroleum Products are available through ““_REPUBLIC’S” Terminal facilities. 


“REPUBLIC’S” Products and Service Facilities have gained, for “REPUBLIC,” the reputation of 
“THE INDEPENDENT SUPPLIER FOR THE INDEPENDENT JOBBER.” WILM INGTON 


Specialized Sales Promotion Assistants continuously offered by N C 
“REPUBLIC” helps the Independent Jobber increase Sales and Profits. *Ve © 


“REPUBLIC” Sales Offices 


Benedum-Trees Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, R. C. A. Bldg., New York; 2100 Dobler Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; 511 Union Trust Building, Petersburg, Va.; P. O. Box 152, Wilmington, N. C.; P. O. Box 1161, 
Savannah, Ga.; P. O. Box 1987, Jacksonville, Fla.; Second National Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


TERMINALS 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va.; Hopewell, Va.; Wilmington, N. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Jacksonville, 
?la.; Fayetteville, N. C.; (Tampa, Fla., under construction); Corpus Christi, Texas; Texas City, Texas. 


Details Covering Our Exclusive Jobber Franchise 
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Gasoline Pipelines Built 
To New Market 


a transportation of gaso- 
line by pipeline from refineries to big 
marketing territories is growing rapid- 
ly. 

Approximately 1900 miles of new 
gasoline lines, or extensions of existing 
systems, will be available by the mid- 
dle of 1940. This includes lines laid in 
1939, or started in 1939, construction 
to be completed by the end of 1940, or 
lines announced, to be built in 1940. 

This 1900 miles of new gasoline line 
is equivalent to 29 per cent of the 
approximately 6650 miles of gasoline 
lines existing prior to 1939. 

In 1938, the gasoline lines transport- 
ed over 85,000,000 barrels of gasoline 
a good part of its way from refineries 
to consuming points. This was 16 per 
cent of the total domestic motor fuel 
demand of this country for that year, 
and the proportion will be considerably 
larger in 1939. This important part of 
the oil industry’s own transportation 
system for its own products, has grown 
up almost in its entirety since 1930. 
In 1931, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
reports that only about 12,500,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline moved by pipeline. 

Reference to the accompanying map 
will show that two of the new lines 
are far removed from those parts of 
the country where most of the gasoline 
pipelines have heretofore been built. 

One of these lines is in the deep 
southeast and extends from Port St. 
Joe, on the Florida Gulf Coast, just 
east of Panama City, approximately 350 
miles to Atlanta, Ga. It is being built 
by the new Southeastern Pipeline Co., 
which has headquarters at Atlanta. 
The Gulf Oil Corp. and the Pure Oil 
Co., both extensive distributors in the 
southeast are said to be interested in 
the line which was first announced 
early in November, and there is said to 
be a possibility that other oil com- 
panies may become stockholders. 

This pipeline will be eight-inch most 
of the way. It will bring gasoline in- 
to a territory which has_ heretofore 
been served almost entirely by trans- 
port trucking from water terminals. 
Some of this gasoline has been trucked 
as much as 500 miles from water ter- 
minals along the Florida gulf and 
Atlantic seaboard and some has been 
trucked from terminals at Birming- 
hamport, at the head of navigation on 
the Black Warrior river, about 150 miles 





Sometimes erosion of the soil leaves a 
section of gasoline pipeline exposed. Then 
a deep ditch is dug beneath the pipe for 
a distance and the pipe carefully lowered 
into that ditch 


This picture shows one 
such cut made to get the pipe from an 
eroded hillside 





Gasoline Transported 
By Pipe Lines in U. S. 
Deliveries by refineries to the 


gasoline pipe lines, as reported by 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Centers 


west of Atlanta. It was only a few 
years ago that improvements on the 
Tombigbee and Black Warrior rivers 
made it possible for the oil companies 
to barge their gasoline into this part 
of the southeast at a saving over 
former transportation methods. 


Barging and trucking of gasoline and 
other products has been developed ex- 
tensively in this section of the country 
because of the high level of rail rates 
from southwestern refining districts. 


Through this new pipeline will move 
gasoline, and possibly other refined 
products, brought from the oil com- 
panies’ refineries on the Texas Gulf 
Coast by tanker and barge via the 
sheltered Intracoastal Canal. While 
announced plans call for the line being 
carried only to Atlanta, there has been 
talk of the line later being extended 
possibly into the Carolinas, with lat- 
erals on both sides extending to mar- 
ket centers. Savings in transportation 
costs seen through the building of this 
new gasoline line include the elimina- 
tion of the long distance truck hauls 
and the saving of the long haul by wa- 
ter around the tip of Florida to ter- 
minals on the Atlantic seaboard, from 
where it has been trucked inland. 


The other pipeline to be built in a 
section of the country comparatively 
new to this method of gasoline trans- 
portation is in the southwest. It will 
be used by Magnolia Petroleum Co. to 
move refined products inland from a 
terminal being constructed at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to San Antonio, from 
which point truck transportation will 
be used to other consuming areas in 
the southwest. 


Some observers see in this new line, 
which will be about 150 miles in length 
considerably more than appears on the 
surface. Magnolia already has a gaso- 
line line in operation from its Luling, 
Texas, refinery to San Antonio. The 
company has a good crude supply in 
the southwestern part of the state and 
it is considered entirely possible, there- 
fore, that the company may see the 
necessity, sometime in the future, for 
increasing the capacity of the Luling 
plant to take care of that crude. In 
that event it would be a simple mat- 
ter to reverse the flow in the new pipe- 
line, to permit transportation of prod- 
ucts from the enlarged refinery to the 
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Gasoline Lines Built to New Market Centers 





terminal at Corpus Christi for further 
movement to markets by water. 


The gasoline pipeline developments 
of 1939 also saw the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, the pioneer and still the 
principal marketing company in the 
middle west, make its first venture in 
building a gasoline line. 


It was announced early in the sum- 
mer that this company would build a 
line from its refinery at Sugar Creek, 
Mo., near Kansas City, to Omaha, 
Nebr., and this line, 180 miles long, 
was placed in operation early in No- 
vember. 

An interesting feature of this gaso- 
line line is that it parallels a navi- 
gable river, the Missouri, which one 
oil company at least used this summer 
to barge gasoline to a water terminal 
at Omaha, from Kansas City, although 
it experienced difficulties due to ab- 
normally low river stages. 

This gasoline line of the Standard 


of Indiana is in competition with two 
existing gasoline lines in the same ter- 
ritory. One of these is that of the 
Great' Lakes Pipeline Co., extending 
from the Mid-Continent to Minneapolis, 
with laterals to Omaha and Chicago; 
the other is the Cimarron Valley line, 
of the Champlin Refining Co., of Enid, 
Okla., which now extends from Enid 
to Superior, Nebr., but which is being 
extended to Rock Rapids, Ia., and will 
pass within a short distance of Omaha. 


The other new gasoline lines, listed 
on an accompanying table, with one 
exception, are within or immediately 
adjacent to middlewestern and eastern 
consuming areas, which already have 
been tapped to some extent by gasoline 
pipelines and where this method of 
transportation already has been proved 
economically feasible. 


The one exception is the Magnolia 
line from the East Texas field to its 
Beaumont, Tex., refinery. This line 


will carry butane and natural gasoline 
from East Texas natural gasoline 
plants to the refinery for the manu- 
facture of high octane motor fuels. 


The Humble Oil & Refining Co. has 
had a similar line in operation from 
the same area to its Houston refinery 
for two years or more. 


The Illana Pipeline Co., (Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.) connects with the Phil- 
lips Pipeline Co.’s eastern terminal at 
East St. Louis, Ill., and will carry re- 
fined products to Chicago. It, too, will 
reach areas which already are being 
served by the Great Lakes and Shell 
Oil Co. gasoline lines. 


The Shell Oil Co. announced several 
months ago it was concentrating its 
middle western refining operations at 
Wood River, Ill., and that it would close 
its refinery in Chicago in 1940. It 
also was announced at the same time 
the company would convert its present 
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EXTRA XMAS PROFITS 


TO MAKE YOURS A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 2 


THE SPECIALLY packaged 
NY) Christmas gift sets of 
: Champion Spark Plugs 
* announced last month are 
already the sensation of the trade. 
Obviously a “natural” for the wide- 
awake dealer, the Champion gift 
sets are proving ideal and most wel- 
come gifts—solving the Christmas 
gift problem for many customers. 


Get your share of this business. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


1939 


types 


Your Champion jobber has the as- 
sortment now, which includes 30 
Champions—at regular prices—very 
attractively packaged in four sepa- 
rate Cartons, each containing a set, 
that enables you to service practi- 
cally all passenger cars. They are 
packed in a special container to- 
gether with handsome merchandis- 
ing window streamers and cards, 
as well as courtesy installation 


Extra profit opportunity with 


gift sets of Champion Spark Plugs 











special Christmas 





-assortment 


fits practically all passenger cars—all active stock 
-includes attractive display material— 


nationally advertised this month—ORDER NOW. 


cards to be signed by you— which 
brings the customer back to you— 
a priceless opportunity for plus 
sales, while the hood is up. 

The Christmas buying rush is here. 
Order your stock of Champion gift 
sets now, so your Customers will not 
be disappointed when they come in 
to buy—and so you will get the 
extra Christmas profits which this 
unusual selling program gives you. 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK 
PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 
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crude line from Wood River to Chicago 
into a gasoline line. This line very 
nearly parallels the Illana line to the 
same destination. 


The extension of its gasoline pipe- 
line by Standard Oil Co. of Ohio will 
be from Springfield to Dayton, about 
22 miles, and give this company one 
additional pipeline terminal shipping 
point in the state. Shell Oil Co.’s ex- 
tension is from Springfield to Colum- 
bus, about 60 miles. In New England, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp. is extend- 
ing its line from Springfield, Mass., to 
Hartford, Conn., an important mar- 
keting center. 


These relatively short extensions of 
their gasoline lines by these three com- 
panies give them access to new mar- 
keting centers by underground move- 
ment and eliminate trucking through 
congested areas. 


All the conventional forms of trans- 
portation—trucks, rails and water 
are used to move refined products from 
the pipeline terminals to consuming 
markets. 

Some of the companies operating 
pipelines rely on both trucks and tank 
cars to haul from their terminals to 
their own marketing outlets and to 
those of their wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors. Some companies permit 
their distributors to load their own 
transport trucks at the terminals. 


Where the pipelines reach or cross 
inland waterways it is the general 
practice to use barges for some of the 
movement from terminals there. Some 
of the companies use their own or 
leased barges and will load barges 
operated by their customers. 


The Great Lakes Pipe Line Co., prob- 
ably is the only line which still de- 
pends entirely on rail haul from ter- 
minals to distributors. This line is 
owned by eight Mid-Continent refining 
companies and extends over 2000 miles 
from member companies’ refineries to 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago. 


The eight refining companies own- 
ing the Great Lakes line at present 
and their proportion of stock holdings, 
as presented at a recent rate hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago, are as follows: 


Per Cent 


Continental ‘Oil Co. ..........312 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ....18.96 
erelly Oil Co. 2.6. .ecccucovs 14.22 
allege Cl iG : nee ee ene eee ree 9.48 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ....... 4.99 
Be SONOS COED. <6 ci cncsccs 12.44 
Sinclair Refining Co. ........ 5.88 
Cities Service Ol] ‘Co. .......; DA 


These various methods of moving 
the gasoline and other products from 
pipeline terminals to destination has 
brought about several price bases 

Some companies sell on an f.o.b. ter- 
minal basis. This price usually is the 
company’s f.o.b. refinery price plus a 
freight rate to the terminal. The dis- 
tributor can do his own trucking from 
the pipeline terminal to destination or 


New Gasoline Pipeline Projects 


New Gasoline Pipelines Completed 
or Started in 1939 or Announced for 
Completion early in 1940. 

Illana Pipeline Co., affiliate of Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., connects with Phil- 
lips Pipeline Co. gasoline pipeline at 
East St. Louis and extends to Chicago. 
Line completed and placed in operation 
in 1939; 300 miles. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), from 
Sugar Creek, Mo., refinery to Council 
Bluffs, Ia. Line completed and placed 
in operation in 1939; 180 miles. 

Cimarron Valley Pipeline  Co., 
(Champlin Refining Co.), extension of 
present system from Superior, Nebr., 
to Rock Rapids, Ia., via Sioux City, 
Ia. Now under construction; 285 miles. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., from Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas, to San Antonio, 
Texas. Construction started late in 
1939; 150 miles. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., from Kil- 
gore, Texas, to Beaumont, Texas. Line 
completed in 1939 and now ready for 


operation. Will carry butane and other 
natural gasolines; 225 miles. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine., extension from 
Springfield, O. to Columbus, O. Now 
in operation; 60 miles. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, extension 
from Shell line at Springfield, O., to 
Dayton, O. Construction started late 
in 1939; 22 miles. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Corp., extension 
from Springfield, Mass., to Hartford, 
Conn. Completed in 1939; 25 miles. 

Southeastern Pipeline Corp., backed 
by Gulf Oil Corp., and Pure Oil Co. 
New line from Port St. Joe, Fla., to 
Atlanta, Ga. Construction to start 
before first of 1940, to be completed 
within six or seven months; 350 miles. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine. Conversion of 
present crude line from Wood River, 
lll. refinery to Chicago, into a refined 
products carrier. Completion of proj- 
ect expected early in 1940; 300 miles. 

Total Mileage of New Lines Listed 
1897. 





he can ship by rail and take advantage 
of the short haul rail rate. 

Members of the Great Lakes group 
sell on the basis of Group 3 freight 
rate to destination. The distributor ac- 
cordingly is invoiced at the delivered 
price, which is the refinery price plus 
the Group 3 rail rate to destination. 
The Great Lakes company pays the 
short haul freight rate from _ near- 
est pipeline terminal to destination. 

Under the existing rail rate struc- 
ture there are large savings for com- 
panies which utilize their own or affili- 
ated pipelines for transportation of 





Packed with excelsior these separators 
f the largest of the gasoline pipe- 

line systems strain out all scale or other 
products of internal corrosion that are 
om lines by scrapers. The 


} enters at the bottom 
and passes out at the top. A _ battery 
ses ; are located at each of 
the pump stations 


their own products. An idea of what 
that savings amounts to was given in 
a discussion of petroleum transporta- 
tion by Fayette B. Dow, of Washington, 
general counsel of the National Pe- 
troleum Association, before the Tem- 
porary National Economics Committee 
recently in Washington. 

Mr. Dow quoted comparative figures 
which listed refined oils transportation 
cost by rail at approximately 8.3 mills 
per ton-mile, as compared with only 
3.2 mills by pipeline. 

The gasoline pipelines, however, are 
not without competition for the busi- 
ness of moving this refined product 
from refineries into marketing terri- 
tories. For example, the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co., which in 1937 handled 
about 18,500,000 barrels of refined oils, 
is reported to be now running about 
26 per cent less gasoline than it did in 
1938 and it is expecting a further de- 
cline in its business in 1940. 


Harry Moreland of Kansas City, 
general manager of the pipeline com- 
pany, testified at a recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing in Chi- 
cago that this tonnage loss was due 
to the competition of other methods 
of transportation. He mentioned the 
growing water movement of gasoline 
on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, increased transport trucking 
from Kansas refineries into Nebraska 
and the movement of gasoline made in 
the new Illinois oil fields northward, 
as contributing to the pipeline com- 
pany’s loss of business. 

Mr. Moreland estimated costs for 
moving a barrel of gasoline through 
the Great Lakes line in 1940, due to 
the dropping tonnage, as follows, as 
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compared with actual cost figures for 
nine months of 1939: 
































1939 1940 

9 Months Esti- 

To Cents a barrel mated 
Kansas City 26 
Des Moines 21 29 
Coralville, Ia. . 26 36 
Omaha 29 39 
Minneapolis : 33 47 
Chicago 41 65 








Data on the cost of moving gaso- 
line by pipeline was also given at the 
same Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing, by C. R. Musgrave, of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. His figures were on the cost 
of moving gasoline through the Phil- 
lips line from Borger, Texas, to vari- 
ous points and do not include inter- 
est on investments. His figures were: 

First Six Months 
























































1938 1939 
Borger To Cents a Barrel 
Wichita, Kans. 24.05 28.12 














Kansas City _ 23.41 22.76 
Jeff Station, Mo. 25.40 20.55 
East St. Louis 37.00 32.21 








The steady increase in gasoline pipe- 
line mileage since the first line was 
placed in operation in 1930 by the con- 
version and reversing of flow of a 
crude oil line in Pennsylvania, is direct 
evidence of the changes that are tak- 
ing place in the industry in an effort 
to reduce costs, which have been passed 
on to the public in a lower price for its 
motor fuel. 

This was pointed out very striking- 
ly by Mr. Dow in his testimony be- 
fore the TNEC. He said: 

“The transportation economies were 
passed on to the consumers, not from 
philanthropic motives but because the 
economies themselves were the prod- 
uct of competition—a competition 
which forced the personnel of the in- 
dustry to find cheaper and better ways 
of doing things and invariably to make 
use of those cheaper and better ways 
in gaining access to a share of the 
consumers’ requirements.” 

The oil industry generally continues 
to refer to these underground carriers 
as “gasoline pipclines” but that desig- 
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nation rapidly is becoming a misnomer. 

While a few of the lines still handle 
only the various grades of gasoline 
and natural gasoline, many others now 
could be called more aptly “refined 
light oils” carriers because of the 
variety of refined products moved 
through them. 

So rapidly has the technique of light 
oils transportation by pipeline been 
developed in the past 10 years that it 
is no trick at all now for a line to car- 
ry eight or nine different products and 
a number of grades of each product, 
without contamination. 

Several methods are employed to 
prevent contamination in the line. One 
common practice is to rotate shipments 
so that there is a decided difference in 
gravity between a certain product and 
the one immediately preceding and the 
one following it, in the line. This dif- 


ference can be quickly noted by the 
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the Shell Oil Co., at St 
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system has its own communication lines which permit constant contact 


This pump station operator is giving 
readings to the dispatcher. Through 


© ar ae ree ] le mes 
of the main line pumps 


line dispatchers. Another method is 
to uSe a dye to designate the end of 
one shipment and the beginning of 
another. The dye usually is placed in 
the last few barrels of the shipment. 

Regardless of the methods used to 
prevent contamination, careful check 
is kept of the gravity of the products 
moving into or, through each gasoline 
pipeline pump station and into each 
terminal. 

Dispatchers handle the movement of 
the products in much the same manner 
a train dispatcher handles the trains 
over his division. 

Knowing the line’s capacity and the 
rate of flow of the products handled, 
the dispatcher knows almost to the 
minute the location of each product 
moving through the line. He notifies 
a terminal or pump station operator 
just when to expect a change in prod- 
ucts. The operator checks the gravity 
closely as the time draws near for the 
arrival of the new product at his sta- 
tion. It then is only a matter of a few 
seconds to switch the stream from one 
storage tank to another. Some of the 
lines have instruments which record 
constantly the gravity of the product 
passing through them. 

Line walkers—-who must travel a 
specified number of miles each day 
patrol every foot of the lines, usually 
twice a week. They watch for small 
leaks and evidence of attempted line 
tapping. They keep weeds and grass 
and underbrush cleared from the ex- 
posed portions of the line and from 
around the poles carrying the com- 
munication wires. 

Most of the leaks the line walkers 
find are small ones because any ap- 
preciable leak in the line is immedi- 
ately indicated at the pump stations 
by a drop in the line pressure. There 
have been numerous attempts to tap 
the lines but in almost every instance 
the would-be thieves have been caught. 

Some of the pipeline companies 
maintain their own special police force, 
however, and these officers work in co- 
operation with local peace officers in 
running down line tapping cases. 
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New Oil Shipping Points 
Make More Truck Hauling 


— the growth of 
truck transport of oil products are 
the new marine terminals springing 
up along many rivers, streams and 
coastlines, 1900 additional miles of 
gasoline pipelines, with many new ter- 
minals, and the new oil fields which 
bring refineries closer to consuming 
centers. 

Another factor is the extension of 
product exchange arrangements _ be- 
tween oil companies made possible by 
these new shipping points. When sev- 
eral companies arrange to ship from 
the same refinery or terminal, it means 
more potential truck tonnage. 

Yet the peak of the truck movement 
is still not in sight. Aside from in- 
creasing consumption, there is the 
further development of the truck’s 
“feeders”—water transportation, for 
example. With 70 per cent of the U. S. 
population living within 50 miles of 
navigable waters, there is still plenty 
of expansion open to water transpor- 
tation. Every new marine terminal fans 
out additional truck routes. 

As pipelines, tank vessels and ex- 
changes take away from the rails the 
long hauls, they create new _ short 
hauls to bulk plants. The truck’s speed, 
low-cost operation, flexibility and other 
advantages weigh heavily in favor of 
it ultimately winning this newly-de- 
veloped short haul business—even 
though the rails may be “given” the 
movement at the outset. 

Leading truck authorities are con- 
vinced that the railroads cannot get 
their costs down to the level of the 
truck’s for short hauls of petroleum 
products. Ultimately, competition 
among shippers will open up to trucks 
all of the short-haul movement from 
refineries and terminals—marine and 
pipeline, it is believed. 

Indicative of the trend, is the prog- 
ress that one company is making in 
shortening its hauls. In one of the 
states where this company operates, 
it now has 16 shipping points. No cus- 
tomer in that state is more than 75 
miles from a shipping point and 85 
per cent of them are within 35 miles’ 
shipping distance. Rail shipments on 
these short hauls are the exception, 
with perhaps 80 per cent of the gal- 
lonage moving in the company’s own 
transport trucks or those of for-hire 
transporters. 

Long-distance trucking of petroleum 
products—as distinguished from bulk 
plant deliveries—began in sizable vol- 
ume in the late 1920s. With improved 
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This veteran tractor-semi-trailer combinat 
4,800,000 gallons of gasoline out of Charl 
South Carolina. Owned by Petroleum Ca 
60 pieces of equipment on the road 

1 record month traveled 17,630 mile: 


truck equipment and better paved 
roads, the high freight rates of the 
railroads beckoned oil companies to 
lengthen their truck deliveries. 
Independent marketers using trucks 
to haul their supplies from refineries 
and terminals found that they were 
making a nice profit, since the petro- 
leum price structure was based on 
rail freight rates. So, they began trans- 
porting for their brother marketers. 
Even at rates well below those of the 
rails, they had a comfortable margin 
over their trucking costs. Soon, some 
marketers were buying more trucks 
and devoting most of their time to the 
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transportation end of their business. 
Many grew into large-scale transport- 
ers, hauling for their supplying com- 
panies over wide areas. For-hire truck- 
ers hauling other commodities became 
interested, bought tank truck equip- 
ment and entered the field. Thus pe- 
troleum_ transporting-—-an__ industry 
within an industry—-was born. 

The volume of petroleum products 
transported by truck has grown stead- 
ily in the last decade—and is still 
growing. For example: 

For Indiana for three months, 

May, June and July, 1939, total re- 

ceipts by rail were 148,526,958 gal- 
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New officer: { Petroleum Transporters 
Division are M. L. Wilcox, Downingiown 
Pa., of Leaman Transportation Co., chair 
man, and Jack B. O'’Harra, San Jose, 
Calif., of Pacific Truck Service, vice- 
chairman Leaman has 


100 pieces of 
tank equipment on the road, Pacific Truck 
50 pieces 


lons and by truck, 70,174,192 gal- 
lons. In the same months of 1937, 
the totals were; rail, 165,525,942 
gallons; truck, 47,396,558 gallons. 
This represents a loss from 1937 
of 16,998,984 gallons for the rails 
as compared with a gain of 22,- 
777,634 gallons for trucks.* 
Transport truck hauls of more than 
200 miles are common in most sec- 
tions of the country, while longer 
hauls up to 500 miles are to be. found 
in the southeast, middle west and 
Rocky Mountain sections. On the West 
Coast one of the longest hauls is that 
of Lang Transportation Co. from Los 
*Testimony of H. A. Hollopeter, In- 
dianapolis traffic attorney, representing In- 
diana Independent Petroleum Ass’n. at Dal- 
las hearings in Petroleum Rail Shippers’ 
Ass’n. case, Oct. 23-26, 1939. 
tOil transportation presentation before 
TNEC by Fayette B. Dow, Washington, D. C 


Angeles to Sholow, Ariz., a round-trip 
distance of 1164 miles, using a diesel- 
powered truck and trailer with light 
weight tanks having total of 6500 gal- 
lons capacity 


Meanwhile, the for-hire branch of 
petroleum transporting has grown into 
a substantial industry. Several for-hire 
transporters have 100 or more pieces 
of equipment on the road, represent- 
ing investments of a quarter to a half 
million. During the oil hearing before 
the Temporary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee at Washington 
recently it was stated that 26 for-hire 
transporters, with an aggregate in- 
vestment of $5,027,842, hauled 900,- 
000,000 gallons in 1938.¢ It was pointed 
out that these 26 transporters handled 
about one-third as much volume as 
all of the gasoline pipelines, yet had 
a total investment of only one-twelfth 
of the pipelines’ total investment. 


For-hire transporters are of two 
types—the “common carrier,” who 
holds himself out to haul at his pub- 
lished rates for any shipper, and the 
“contract carrier’, who hauls under 
contracts for one or a dozen shippers 
and is many times open for another 
contract, making it difficult to draw 
the line between the two classes. (A 
third class, sometimes called an “or- 
phan” because it is regarded as neither 
a private carrier nor for-hire carrier, 
will be discussed later.) 


Generally, the transporter’s rates are 
less than the rail rate, but there are 
instances where it is higher than the 
rail rate. In some sections, transport- 
ers’ rates are based on a differential 
under the rail rate. In others it is 





WASHINGTON- Indicative of 


Name 

The Lang Transportation Co., Los Angeles 

Leaman Transportation Co. Inc., Down- 
ington, Pa. (Del. Corp.) 

Leaman Transportation Co., Inc., Down- 
ington, Pa. (Pa. Corp.) 

Petroleum Transit Corp., Detroit 

Pacific Tank Lines, Los Angeles 

Petroleum Carrier Corp., Jacksonville, Fla 

Sprout and Davis, Inc., Whiting, Ind. 

Petroleum Transport Co., York, Pa. 

Inland Petroleum Transportation Co., 
Seattle ‘ ; 

Arrow Transportation Co., 
Highlands, Wash. 

Asbury Transportation Co. of Oregon, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Asbury Truck Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Capital Tank Lines, Bell, Calif. 

Petroleum Transportation Co., Seattle 

City Oil Transportation, Haverhill, Mass 


Richmond 


TOTALS 





Petroleum Transporters Have Millions Invested 

in Their Trucking Equipment 
the size of some for-hire petroleum 
transporters are the following statistics on investment, equipment and 
operating revenues in 1938 for 15 of the larger transporters, taken from 
reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission: 


+Units 
Value of of 
Carrier Equip- Operating *Tonnage 
Property ment Revenues Moved 
(As of Dec. 31, 1938) In 1938 In 1938 
$931,813 219 $1,506,813 **556,552 
279,639 74 478,019 421,512 
96,648 24 173,403 149,478 
248,503 89 559,027 37,115 
352,386 66 298,198 not given 
153,148 60 777,669 not given 
196,547 62 316,160 not given 
130,557 22 348,126 145,154 
90,997 15 217,139 * 208,783 
323,621 50 561,000 122,605 
290,989 60 509,588 132,293 
500,144 86 345,593 tt81,007 
85,973 18 114,689 not given 
187,750 36 287,056 109,816 
122,534 25 132,982 not given 
$3,991,249 906 $6,625,462 (Incomplete) 


+ Includes trucks, tractors, trailers and semi-trailers 
* Roughly, one ton equals about 300 gallons. 

** Also carried about 50,000 tons, general freight 

** Plus 8.356 tons of agricultural commodities 

tt Plus 21,468 tons of oil well equipment and supplies 











based on truck costs without regard 
to the rail rate. 

Transporters’ equipment varies with 
the laws of the states in which they 
operate. Probably the most popular 
is the tractor and semi-trailer combi- 
nation, with total capacities ranging 
up to slightly above 6000 gallons. 
Where permitted by state law, larger 
loads are possible with the use of a 
four-wheel or six-wheel trailer added 
to the tractor-semi-trailer combination 
or the addition of a full trailer to a 
straight truck, with capacities running 
up to 10,000-gallons combinations, 
which is the equivalent of a full-size 
railway tank car. 

Annual mileages of more than 100,- 
000 for individual trucking units are 
common there was exhibited at the 
New York World’s Fair a petroleum 
transporter’s truck which had run up 
784,000 miles in less than five years. 

A study? of Interstate Commerce 
Commission records showed that as 
of Jan. 1, 1939, there were 911 separate 
individual or corporate motor carriers 
hauling for hire, which had on file 
with the Commission specific tariffs 
covering common or contract carriage 
of petroleum products over interstate 
routes. This total does not include for- 
hire trucking companies which listed 
petroleum products in their general 
tariffs, nor does it include, of course, 
local transporters who are not subject 
to the ICC’s jurisdiction. 

It should be pointed out that while 
any estimate of the total number of 
for-hire petroleum transporters would 
include a number of oil marketers 
who are also engaged in hauling for 
hire, besides their oil marketing busi- 
ness, such estimate would not include 
marketers using their Own transports 
to haul for themselves but not for 
anyone else. 

As to the total number of transport- 
ers, Morris L. Wilcox, Downingtown, 
Pa., vice president of Leaman Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., the newly-elected 
chairman of the Petroleum Transport- 
ers Division of the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., estimates there 
are, all told, about 3500 for-hire pe- 
troleum transporters in the U. S. This 
takes in local as well as interstate 
haulers but not private carriers (such 
as oil marketers hauling for them- 
selves). Mr. Wilcox pointed out that 
this 3500 total includes a great many 
small transporters—especially in the 
Middle West—-who operate only one 
or two trucks. In one state (Nebraska), 
alone, he added, there are over 500 
transporters. Several hundred more 
are said to be engaged in hauling from 
Kansas-Oklahoma refineries into Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Missouri and other neigh- 
boring states. 

East of the Mississippi river, there 
are fewer petroleum transporters but 
they are generally larger operators. 
The Leaman companies, for example, 
have 100 pieces of equipment now on 
the road in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
adjacent parts of West Virginia and 
Ohio. 

The Leaman companies concentrate 
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e THE TRUCK OF VALUE e 


GMCs Actually Use 
LESS GAS 


Size for size, General Motors Trucks give you more 
pulling power than any other comparable truck! 
That means real time-saving performance, less driv- 
ing effort, in traffic and through hilly country. Yet 
the power advantages of GMC trucks are in addi- 
tion. And the time-saving performance of GMC 


trucks is in addition to greater gas mileage. Own- GMC SUPER-DUTY ENGINES 
ers report that GMCs actually use 15% to 40% less Introduce New Fuel Efficiency 
fuel. Try out a GMC alongside any other truck and 

see for yourself how much you can save, in hauling is an advanced type of valve-in-head engine with POWER- 
time and fuel costs alone, with these modern trucks! PAK Pistons and an exclusive combustion-chamber design 


The secret of GMC’s unmatched performance and economy 


that permits higher compression with non-premium fuels. 
Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures 


you of lowest evatlable rates Get the facts before you buy your next truck! 


GMC TRUCKS ‘iszis 
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New Oil Shipping Points Make More Truck Hauling 





on hauls within a hundred miles of the 
shipping points served, their average 
haul being 41 miles. 


Each haul is carefully studied from 
all angles to determine how much it 
will cost, said Mr. Wilcox. “Then we 
quote a rate. If it’s too high we just 
don’t get the business—-we wouldn’t 
want it, if it meant going below our 
costs to get it,” he explained. 


Large transporters in the Middle 
Atlantic states, where the Leaman com- 
panies operate, have rates which are 
not much below rail rates—in some 
instances their rates are higher than 
rail and the transporters count on 
service rendered to hold the business, 
Mr. Wilcox said. This section of the 
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with the 


9po2 Auxil 


The 2B62 provides a full additional range of inter- 
mediate gear ratios, enabling trucks to make the best 
possible time on long, heavy hauls, over all types of 


roads, and up a variety of grades. 


A heavy duty two-speed auxiliary, the 2B62 is 
recommended for use with big engines and big unit 
transmissions such as the FULLER 5A620. Telescop- 
ing mainshaft shortens the over-all length. Helical 
and herringbone gears. Ball and roller bearings. 


Install the Model 2B62 Auxiliary Transmission in 


your trucks and haul more load faster! 


country is criss-crossed with gasoline 
pipelines and waterways, not to men- 
tion ocean terminals and refineries. So, 
the hauls are short, the gallonage 
large. Shippers using the large trans- 
porters are mostly all major compa- 
nies (as is the case in most other sec- 
tions). There has been no general re- 
duction in rail rates since truck trans- 
portation became a factor. 

Mr. Wilcox named a dozen large 
transporters in his section, operating 
from 10 to 100 pieces of equipment 
each, adding that they were all mak- 
ing some return on their investment. 


“What we fear is that some small 
transporter, who doesn’t know his 
costs, will be singled out by the rail- 
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To illustrate the additional range 
of intermediate ratios provided by 
the 2B62, below is shown the ratios 
available when this auxiliary is 
combined with the FULLER 5A- 
620 Five Speed Unit Transmission: 


5A620 2B62 
—— fe 


5th (Overdrive) .776 
4th (Direct) wes 


3rd 1.72 

< 2.99 
2nd 3.50 

< 4.65 
1st 7.07 

< 9.40 


9.45 
Model 2B62 provides a reduction 
of 1.33. This unit may also be 
supplied with reductions of 1.58 
or 2.00 


Reverse 7.11 


roads as the ‘competition’ to be met 
and then a rate war will follow.” 


The proper field for trucks and rails 
is a debatable question, with water 
and pipeline transportation also com- 
peting for the long hauls, if not for 
some of the shorter ones also. 


Although it is relatively quiet on 
the long-haul front, there is apprehen- 
sion that the railroads are preparing 
to wage a “war to the death” for the 
short-haul movement. 


The Petroleum Transporters Divi- 
sion of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations is asking the ICC to make 
regional studies of the proper eco- 
nomic spheres of trucks and railroads, 
with due consideration given to the 
peculiarities of each region. 


A suicidal rate war could be averted, 
it is believed, if the rails could be per- 
suaced that the short-haul tonnage 
rightly belongs to the trucks because 
of their flexibility, speed and lower 
costs. Even reducing rail rates below 
costs, to a point where the trucks 
could not follow them down, would 
not win back all of their lost tonnage 
to the railroads, many oil traffic men 
Say. 


Another prominent transporter who 
finds his hauls are averaging less 
than 100 miles, is Charles Yokom, De- 
troit, of Petroleum Transit Corp., 
which operates 130 pieces of equipment 
in the section east of the Mississippi 
river, north of the Ohio river and west 
of the Pennsylvania line. 


With the mu'tiplication of shipping 
points, Mr. Yokom reports that his 
hauls are constantly growing shorter 
and now average between 50 and 75 
miles. He believes the railroads will 
never succeed in driving the trucks 
off the road. “Public opinion will pre- 
vent that,” he said, citing advantages 
in truck service which the rails can- 
not match. He, too, emphasized that 
superiority of service, rather than low 
rates, was responsible for the tonnage 
hauled by his company. Some of his 
rates are higher than rail, but mostly 
they are at the rail level or a shade 
under, he added. 


As regards for-hire petroleum trans- 
porters, Mr. Yokom sums_ up his 
reasons for their existence, as follows: 
They are available to shippers who 
are unable to uSe their own equipment, 
for shipments in excess of their equip- 
ment’s capacity and for shippers who 
do not wish to assume the liability of 
operation and the problems of manag- 
ing motor transports. 


The for-hire transporter, not engaged 
in the oil business, is a market sta- 
bilizer, according to Mr. Yokom. “Nor- 
mal prices mean better freight rates,” 
he pointed out, adding that the re- 
sponsibilities of the for-hire trans- 
porter—both as to investment and 
compliance with various regulations 
tends to develop a better operator “who 
realizes the necessity of maintaining 
prices and marketing margins,” he 
said. 
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Long Haul Rates Attacked 


By Refiners and Marketers 


| nn rail rates on 
petroleum products in all directions 
from the Mid-Continent refining dis- 
trict were subject in 1939 to more in- 
tensive attacks by shippers and car- 
riers than for several years. 

So vigorously were the campaigns 
carried on by interested parties that 
several traffic men now predict there 
will be a general reduction in long- 
haul rates within the next six or 
eight months. 

Their predictions were based primar- 
ily on the following: 

1. A few of the proposals for reduc- 
tions in semi-localized areas have been 
granted. 

2. The rails have shown an increas- 
ing tendency to fight side by side with 
the shippers for the proposed cuts. 

3. A few of the rails have taken the 
initiative by announcing their inten- 
tion of lowering rates without waiting 
for decisions on proposals now pend- 
ing before freight associations and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Principal causes of the assaults in 
1939 on the rail rates were: 


1. Increase of approximately 30 
per cent in mileage of gasoline 
pipelines in 1939 and early 1940, 
which have taken business from 
the roads and threaten to take 
more next year. 

2. Further expansion of water 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts, which is cutting in on a size- 
able portion of the business the 
rails have had in the past. 

3. More widespread use of trans- 
port trucks with a more pro- 
nounced trend in some sections to 
truck product direct from refinery 
to retail outlet, further depriving 
the rails of short hauls. 

This loss of tonnage is shown clearly 
in the following table,* which com- 
pares volume of business handled by 
several railroads serving the south- 
west and middle west for the years 
1930 (when gasoline pipelines were 
first started from the Mid-Continent) 
and 1938: 

No. Cars Refined Oils 


Carrier 1930 1938 
Missouri Pacific.... 66,851 35,761 
DRISOEN vote aitewe naa 58,153 29,531 
Sand PE .aisessace 130,742 61,222 
Foock Isiand ....3.0 58,800 31,326 
IRAOY bad eewieweces 99,354 29,147 
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Some of the rate reduction proposals 
were pigeon-holed. A few were suc- 
cessful. Others are still under consid- 
eration by the various rate regulatory 
bodies with decisions likely early in 
1940. 

One of the most far reaching pro- 
posals to be pigeon-holed was South- 
western Freight Bureau Docket 17221, 
which called for reductions of 0.5 to 
0.75 cent a gallon on gasoline from 
the Mid-Continent area to mid-western 
territory. 

Following failure to get this reduc- 
tion approved by the SWFB, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Rock Island rail- 
roads announced they would reduce 
rates along their lines, from south- 
western origin points, to mid-western 
destinations. These destinations _ in- 
clude much of the Indiana Standard 
territory. Reduction would be approxi- 
mately 0.6 cent a gallon on gasoline. 
Effective date of the proposed reduc- 
tions has not been announced. 


The southwestern lines also pro- 
posed a trainload rate from the Mid- 
Continent to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn. which was approximately 0.5 
cent a gallon under present rates. 

This was one of the first—if not the 
first—trainload rate proposal ever 
docketed, although the matter of mov- 
ing products in trainload lots of 40 
cars or more at a lower rate than the 
one prevailing for single car move- 
ment has been talked for several years. 

The federal co-ordinator of trans- 
portation, in his “Freight Traffic Re- 
port,” said: 

“There is a relatively large field in 
which the potentialities of the rails 
as cargo carriers may be realized, if 
the carlot be separated from the cargo 
traffic and the latter handled in full 
train lots (and at train load rates). 

“The data indicate that a full ton- 
nage cargo train moving from a single 
origin track to a single destination 
track, without breaking the train line, 
would do so at a line cost of less than 
2 mills per net ton mile, or below the 
average cost of pipeline transporta- 
tion.” 

Trainload movement of petroleum 
products would not be new to the re- 


*From exhibit presented at Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission hearing in Docket 
19240 (reduced intrastate rates). 


fining industry, since that method was 
used by the government during the 
first World War to expedite movement 
of oils to France. 

The proposal of several roads to re- 
duce rates 0.5 to 1.25 cent a gallon on 
gasoline from Mid-Continent refining 
district to Colorado points met with 
success and the new rates are to be- 
come effective Jan. 1. 


The Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
roads also have served notice that 
they are going to reduce rates along 
their lines from Mid-Continent refin- 
ing points to Mississippi river cross- 
ings. This step follows an unsuccessful 
endeavor to get rate reductions from 
southwestern refineries to southeast- 
ern destinations. The southwestern 
roads were willing but the southeast- 
ern lines were not. 


A proposau to reduce short-haul 
rates within the southeast was success- 
ful last June, however, with the cuts 
ranging from 0.03 to 0.42 cent per gal- 
lon on gasoline, depending on the mile- 
age, from south Atlantic points to des- 
tinations inland in the southeast. This 
reduction is the fourth in that gen- 
eral area since August, 1932, to meet 
truck competition. Another short haul 
rate cut by the railroads was the 33 
per cent slash Aug. 20 in Central 
Freight Assn. territory. Reduction was 
made to meet truck competition. 

Finally, there is now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the complaint of the Petroleum Rail 
Shippers Assn. Vs. Alton & Southern 
railroad, in which the refiners in the 
Mid-Continent who must depend en- 
tirely on all-rail or truck are endeav- 
oring to obtain a reduction in rail rates 
to middlewestern territory or a more 
uniform level of rates for all methods 
of petroleum transportation. 

Refiners in the Mid-Continent and 
marketers who cannot avail them- 
selves of gasoline pipeline or water 
transportation facilities have led the 
fights for rate reductions. Chief op- 
position has come from those refining 
and large marketing companies who 
are enjoying the more economical 
forms of transportation. 

The railroads naturally have taken 
a hand in all the proceedings, in some 
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TO ENGINE VARNISH 


The indelnie faces a serious 
problem ir; engine varnish—that 
tacky subytance which commits 
sabotage jin modern motors. By 
clinging tp the pistons, valves 
and mois 098 walls, it causes 
serious treuble. 


Conewaigo engineers have 
licked engine varnish with a new 
refining process called Selective 
Adsorptidn. This process, used 
exclusivell for Conewango Proc- 
ess Motox Oil, removes varnish 
forming ‘ingredients and im- 
proves lubricating qualities. 
The pistons shown above were 
run at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege under identical conditions; 
the first with a high grade, con- 
ventionally refined Pennsylvania 
oil, the second with Conewango 
Process Oil of the same S.A.E. 
grade. Note how Selective Ad- 
sorption, virtually eliminates 
varnish formation ! 


This revelutionary development 
offers unusual profits to alert 
dealers and jobbers. Write now 
for oomynte information. 
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cases being in favor of the proposed 
reductions and in other cases against 
lower rates. 

If the prediction that there will be 
a general reduction in long-haul rates 
materializes, it will have a far reaching 
economic effect on the marketing and 
refining branches of the industry as 
well as on the business of the rail- 
roads affected by the rate cuts. 


A clear picture of the probable ef- 
fect of a rate reduction on the oil in- 
dustry, particularly in the middle west, 
was given recently in the hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Chicago in the Petroleum 
Rail Shippers Ass’n. vs. Alton & South- 
ern railroad complaint. 


More than 200 marketers, a majority 
of them well known independents, at- 
tended the hearing and many appeared 
as witnesses. 


Their testimony took the trend that 
a reduction in rail rates, or a read- 
justment in rates for all kinds of pe- 
troleum transportation so one type 
would not have such a decided ad- 
vantage over another, would bring 
back into the competitive picture 
many of the southwestern refiners 
who had lost a large portion of their 
former markets in the middle west 
because of the development of lower 
cost transportation by a number of 
their competitors. 


Tue testimony indicated that if a 
general rate reduction should be made, 
the entire middle west once more 
would become a highly competitive 
field for the entire refining industry 
within and adjacent to it. 


It will be recalled that several years 
ago the Mid-Continent refiners shipped 
their products to all points in the mid- 
dle west. They could reach beyond the 
Twin Cities in Minnesota, and even 
Detroit in the central section of the 
country. The development of pipeline 
and water transportation, coupled with 
truck movement from terminal in 
many areas, brought on the so-called 
“truck compelled” or lowered short 
haul rail rates. The Mid-Continent re- 
finers who could not use pipelines or 
waterways gradually were placed at 
a disadvantage because of their high 
level of rail rates and they saw re- 
finers who could use the short-haul 
or the pipeline and water transporta- 
tion methods taking their business. 
These refiners gradually were pushed 
back into a constantly shrinking mar- 
keting territory until today those who 
are left have to depend almost entirely 
on the business in their back and front 
yards. 

Trend of the testimony at the Chi- 
cago hearing also indicated that the 
marketers did not expect to obtain di- 
rect financial benefit from any rail re- 
ductions. Rather they believed that a 
reduction would bring all forms of 
transportation cost to a level where 


those who have been using the more 
economical methods which have de- 
veloped in the past few years would 
not be able to save enough through 
low-cost transportation to subsidize 
other less profitable departments. 


The larger companies operating their 
own pipelines and water transporta- 
tion systems still would have some 
advantage even if rail rates should 
be reduced, since it is not conceivable 
that the rails would cut their rate to 
the levels of costs for water and pipe- 
line handling of products. 


Average Costs of Oil 
Transportation Given 


Fayette Dow, general counsel for 
the National Petroleum Assn., Wash- 
ington, testifying before the Tempo- 
rary National Economics Committee, 
quoted the following as average cost 
for transporting oil by rail, pipeline 
and tank vessel: 


Mills per ton mile 


WORE oi-5 ascicve os oe One 8.3 
oo errs 3.2 
Tank Vessel ....... g 54 


Reports of barge operators indicate 
that the cost for shallow draft vessels 
is in the neighborhood of 2 mills per 
ton mile. Thus, the trainload method 
as outlined above would be the only 
way, probably, that rail rates could 
be brought down to these levels. 


It is interesting to note, meanwhile, 
that the petroleum rail shippers, in 
their complaint against the Alton & 
Southern, recognize that the rails have 
some economic advantages and that 
their rates therefore would not have 
to be down to the cost levels of water 
and pipeline transportation in order 
to hold their petroleum tonnage. 


The oil industry’s marketing busi- 
ness originally was geared to the use 
of tank cars for the handling of the 
products from refinery to bulk plant, 
the rail shippers have pointed out. 
Thus the rails would have that ad- 
vantage of having been on the ground 
first and which having already estab- 
lished a set-up that would cause a 
certain amount of inconvenience in 
the event of a change to some other 
form of transportation. The rail ship- 
pers have pointed out that this ad- 
vantage of the rails over pipelines, 
for example, is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 0.5 cent a gallon. 


Although water transportation is 
the cheapest form, the rail shippers 
say the rate advantage in favor of 
the rails over water would be approxi- 
mately 1 cent a gallon. 


This figure is arrived at by consider- 
ing the additional cost for larger stor- 
age, the less flexible operation of get- 
ting oils from terminal to retail out- 
lets, and the heavier investment in 


inventory required when water trans- 


portation is used. 
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Featuring either pump or gravity dis- 
charge, this assembly is used on a 3750- 
gallon, semi-trailer delivery unit for bulk 
distribution direct from pipeline terminals 
to service stations. A 6 to 7 H.P. gasoline 
engine drives a 90 g.p.m. rotary pump. A 
motor-driven hose reel with 75 feet of 1}/2- 
inch hose facilitates delivery to stations.— 
Photo by Standard Steel Works 


1. 6 to 7 H.P. gas engine; 2. 90 g.p.m. ro- 
tary pump; 3. Belt drive—connecting gas 
engine and pump; 4. Pump control valve; 
5. Hose reel; 6. 2!/2.-inch meter with quan- 
tity set and printing counter; 7. Air elimi- 
nator and strainer; 8. Pump-off discharge 
outlet; 9. Gravity discharge outlet; 10. 
Manifold valves; 11. Level winder device 
on hose reel; 12. Discharge nozzle; 13. 
Hose in hose tube 























New Lighter Steels Are Used 
In Trucks and Their Equipment 


Mi any factors, rather than 


any Single outstanding development, 
are responsible for the greater utility 
to the oil marketing companies of the 
tank trucks of today. 

Improved design, new materials, new 
construction methods and special auxil- 
iary equipment all combine to make 
these units more efficient in operation, 
providing more capacity for payload 
in proportion to their total weight. 

Tank and trailer manufacturers are 
using new improved types of weight 
saving steel, together with engineer- 
ing refinements made possible by this 
steel, to make lighter, stronger units. 

The steel makers have combined im- 
provements in metallurgical technique 
with economies of mass production, to 
make high strength alloy steels which 
are easily worked and provide longer 
life in service. 

The automotive manufacturers have 
provided the cab-over-engine design, 
streamlining, reinforced light weight 
frames and improvement in power out- 
put and various operating efficiencies. 
They also offer the oil companies a 
wide selection of models. 

The makers of auxiliary tank truck 
equipment, through the use of lighter 
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weight metals and refinements in de- 
sign, have increased the efficiency of 
meters, pumps, manifolds, dome covers, 
multiple-sspeed axles and_ transmis- 
sions, power brakes and a variety of 
other items. 

To make a _ Satisfactory selection 
from the wide range of transport and 
local delivery tank trucks now avail- 
able, oil marketers and transporters 
find it more important than ever to 
study the territory and_ conditions 
under which the equipment is to op- 
erate. 

For example, it has been found that 
light-weight tractors will move 36,000 
to 37,000 pounds—3500 to 4000 gallons 

today in flat country without diffi- 
culty, but that they would prove in- 
adequate for this load in mountainous 
areas. Experience has proved costly 
in attempts to use equipment not suit- 
able for the particular job. 

Tank capacities on transports are 
right up against the maximum allowed 
by law in states where the equipment 
is to operate. Units now being built 
by one manufacturer average 4000 
to 4200 gallons capacity, with one to 
four compartments. A year ago the av- 
erage was about 3500 gallons. 


These units will have piping, mani- 
folds, emergency valves and meters 
on an increasing number of them, but 
they will not have skirting, inclosed 
cabinets, or ultra-streamlining to de- 
tract from payload gallonage. These 
units now are pared down to their 
bare essentials, still without any great 
sacrifice to appearance, as operators 
concentrate on carrying all the gallons 
of products possible on a load. A few 
years ago some 500 pounds, equivalent 
to about 75 gallons of gasoline, would 
be hung on a transport truck in an 
effort to improve its appearance and 
advertising appeal. 

Petroleum shippers using 3000, 3200 
or 3500-gallon transports found they 
could meet the rail rate reductions 
which are being made by increasing 
payload capacity of these units by 100 
to 500 gallons, without increasing their 
operating expense. One operator found 
he could replace a 4000-gallon tank 
with one of 300 gallons more capacity, 
at the same cost. 

By redesign and the use of lighter 
materials, one company saved enough 
weight on accessory items such as tire 
carriers, bumpers, skirting, walk 
ways, ladders, and incidental equip- 
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ment to boypst the payload capacity 55 
gallons on 7 fleet of nine 3200-gallon 
transports. | Safety was not sacrificed 
nor strength in the tank proper. 


On an egtimated three trips a day, 
2 trips a month, or 864 trips a year for 
each unit,,this peeling off of dead- 
weight repyesents a total of 47,520 ad- 
ditional gajlons moved by each truck 
during the year, or approximately 427,- 
680 gallons for the fleet. 


i 

One manufacturer of tank trucks 
said a larger number of units were be- 
ing purchased for making the haul di- 
rect from rPfineries or terminals to serv- 
ice stations. In general these are semi- 
trailer units of one to even seven com- 
partments.; The number of compart- 
ments on trucks is being reduced to an 
average bf three or four. and 
accurate measurement is provided for 
by a single larger capacity meter se- 
lectively maanifolded to the discharge 
piping. 


There isia revival of the trend to use 
high tensile steel tanks of 3000 to 4000 
gallons, drawn by light automotive 
equipment! This is particularly appar- 
ent in the; middle west section of the 
country, Where the prevailing level 
highways put no excess burden on the 
tractor. The lighter units, aided by re- 
inforced chassis, special axles and 
transmissions, and increased power, 
still weigh less than the larger units. 


Going or gone, in many instances, are 
transports: which are limited in speed 
when empty by gear ratios necessary 
under ful} load. Multiple speed axles 
and transmissions now get the truck 
back for 2 refill in a minimum of time. 

One tank truck manufacturer has 
developed: a new rear-spring arrange- 
ment for jincreasing speed and lessen- 
ing vibration, at greater speeds, on an 


empty truck. This has a_help- 
er spring which carries. the 
tank when empty, with a_heav- 


ier unit ‘which comes into play un- 
der load, thus providing easier riding 
at all speeds. This assembly has rub- 


streamlining in modern tank 
sacrifice of payload. This 


includes two- 


truck design to obtain the maximum in 
3750-gallon, one-compartment unit op- 


The large expansion chamber on top has a volume 
Trellis work along the top is a 34-inch tubing which 
lohe with front and rear portions 

Equipment 
on tractor—Photo by Co 


of tank, to eliminate air pockets caused 
speed axle, reinforced frame 


lumbian Steel Tank Co. 


all shackles and lubrication at these 
points. 

Another manufacturer also reports a 
boost in transport capacities. He says 
the agerage tank now is well in ex- 
cess of 3500 gallons and will approach 
4500 gallons in some areas, compared 
to 2250 to 3000 gallons two years ago. 
He attributes the higher payload 50 
per cent to smarter engineering and 
design and 50 per cent to wider use 
of high tensile alloy steels. These 
alloy steels now go into all transports 
and 90 per cent of the city delivery 
tank trucks made by this company. 

On a 4000-gallon transport, built to 
Interstate Commerce Commission speci- 
fications as to gauges, it is estimated 
the weight saving is about 1800 pounds 
with high tensile steel, or about 275 
gallons of gasoline. At the same time, 
tractor equipment has improved and 
will now haul 3500 gallons or more with 
the same sized equipment formerly 
used to transport tanks of 2500 to 
3000 gallons. 

For distribution in metropolitan 
areas, this company finds truck tanks 
are now generally in the bracket of 
2000 to 3000 gallons on tandem axles, 
with high tensile steel used in all 
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streamlined appearance 


without adding weight for this purpose, is 


tanks. The average was 1200 to 2000 
gallons two years ago. 


Frameless tanks to eliminate weight 
of the conventional trailer frame con- 
tinue to effect additions to truck carry- 
ing capacities. Design and construction 
of these units feature structural mem- 
bers built into the tank to make it self 
supporting, with the shell carrying 
the load. Payload increases of 125 to 
150 gallons over the conventional type 
of trailer are claimed for this design 
by one manufacturer. 


Improvements in this direction, 
which include several designs to elim- 
inate the deadweight of tank bolsters, 
sills and other supporting members, 
represent a far cry from the old metal 
container strapped to a truck frame. 


Much progress has been made, in 
the so-called frameless or integral 
tanks as well as the conventional units, 
in the utilization of reactionary forces 
within the tank proper to resist ex- 
ternal stresses resulting from travel 
over the road. One tank manufacturer 
estimates tank life has been doubled 
and upkeep cost reduced by these im- 
provements in structural design. 


As evidence of the advanced thinking 
by tank makers today, is the realization 
that, if design is wrong internally, a 
destructive vibration will set up and 
eventually cause a rupture, and addi- 
tional thickness of the shell will not 
prevent it. 


One manufacturer points out that 
proposed ICC regulations provide for 
a gauge of shell metal predicated upon 
safety standards of design. That is, 
design, rather than thickness of metal, 
is the modern keynote of safety regu- 
lations, with standards in view for size 
of tank oval, shape of oval, number of 
internal bulkheads, supporting mem- 
bers and so on. 


Using hot rolled steel, it is the prac- 
tice of a mid-western tank manufac- 
turer to use 12 gauge for the head and 
shell of less than 1200-gallon capacity 
tanks. For larger capacities, where 
compartments are subdivided 600 gal- 
lons or less, 12 gauge is used in the 
shell and 10 gauge in the heads and 
partitions. Where high tensile steel 
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Dan A. Eck, independent oil marketer of Enid, Okla. The tank is 3000 
six compartments of 500 gallons each. A two-inch meter is installed 
package carrier on curb side.—Photo by Butler Manufacturing Co 


ber bushed radius rods and the springs 
are of the slip-end type, eliminating 
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a fence around 
your MILLER territory 


TO KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS IN 
AND YOUR COMPETITORS OUT 


Miller provides you with the two most essen- —_—yyou build is yours, without competition on your 
tial things for building and holding a profitable —_ brand in your trading area. You create custom- 
tire business. ers instead of merely making sales. 

First, an up-to-date, top quality tire in every That is why so many successful distributors 
price range — a complete line, with every tire have been selling Millers for ten, fifteen, twenty 
carrying an attractive selling price and a liberal years — showing a growth in sales and profits 
margin of profit. year after year. 


Second, Protected Territory. The business 


















COMPARE THIS MILLER 2 WAY FRANCHISE 
WITH ANY OTHER PROPOSITION 


Here are Miller’s “‘large company” features — Con- 
sistent High Quality year after year, Financial Re- 
sponsibility, Consumer Acceptance, Research and De- 
velopment Facilities, and ample Advertising Assistance. 

Then add these recognized “small company” fea- 
tures— Protected Territory, Higher Margin of Profit, 
Individual Assistance on local problems, and Adapt- 
ability of program. 

It’s the winning combination — the kind of propo- 
sition you would write for yourself, a 2-Way Franchise. 


WRITE OR WIRE TODAY for complete details. Ad- 
dress Miller Tire Division, 500 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio, or 5400 E. 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GEARED- 
TO-THE- 
ROAD 
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New Steels Used in 


Trucks and Equipment 





is used, a metal two to four gauges 
lighter is used. 


A Pacific. Coast company which re- 
cently increased its production of high 
tensile tanks, is using 14-gauge metal 
in the shel} and long baffles and 12- 
gauge in the head and cross baffles, 
except the|front head, which is 10- 


gauge. 


While much credit is due the tank 
and trailer manufacturers for designs 
which eliminate large masses of dead- 
weight metal, an important contribut- 
ing factor in this success is the devel- 
opment of special steels, in ~ which 
lighter gauges can be used. 


Improverhents in the manufacture 
of high tensile steels have been in 
the directjon of greater ductility, 
higher yipld point and_ ultimate 
strength, glone with other changes 
which maFe the steel easier to weld 
and form,'!give it a finer finish and 
greater resistance to impact, fatigue, 
corrosion and abrasion. 





To the tank manufacturers, the high- 
er yield pcint offered by these steels, 
as compared with mild carbon steels, 
is an impertant factor, even more so 
than ultimate strength, because after 
the yield point is exceeded concentrated 
stresses develop which eventually 
break a metal down. 


Compared to a hot rolled, blue an- 
nealed steel, which has a yield point 
of about 35,000 pounds per square inch 
and an ultimate strength of 40,000 
pounds, high tensile steels offer yield 
points witfjin the range of 55,000 to 
60,000 pouhds and an ultimate strength 
of 65,000 yo 75,000 pounds. 


meget to ordinary mild steel, the 
high tensile product manufactured by 
one comppny is declared to offer 60 
per cent nal steel strength, three to 
five times; greater resistance to corro- 
sion, and jto permit the use of 20 to 
25 per cenit less thickness, while still 
giving improved resistance to fatigue 
and impaet. 

As first offered, high tensile sheet 
steel was hard to work or mold and 
welding was difficult. Heat treatment 
at the mills made them more ductile 
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Twin-tank transport truck design discards the conventional oval shaped tank mounted 
on the flat side and uses two tanks, each of which is mounted on the narrow side of 
twin tanks are both tied and piped together. Center fill openings are 
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High tensile steels are used to keep the weight down 
gallons. Pyramid Oil Co. is an independent marketer in Girard, Pa.—Photo by Butler 


Capacity is 4000 


Manufacturing Co 


and the amounts of alloy materials 
used were varied to improve weldabili- 
ty. 

This was the first step, but further 
improvement was necessary to elimi- 
nate the rough mat-like surface and 
make these steels dense so they would 
take a high gloss. Today’s tank trucks 
require almost as high a gloss and 
finish as a modern automobile. 


One steel manufacturer points out 
that, where high tensile metals are 
used to decrease the weight of a struc- 
ture, designs based upon relative com- 
parison of strength sometimes proved 
faulty because of failure to give proper 
consideration to deflection. This re- 
sulted in loss of rigidity and developed 
increased vibration in moving struc- 
tures. 

Where older types of construction 
relied upon mass and weight of low 
strength mild steels, to provide safe 
performance, at a sacrifice of payload, 
modern design has stressed increased 
rigidity in taking full advantage of the 
higher strength and light weight char- 
acteristics of the high tensile steels. 

Today, practically every major steel 
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igned jfor bulk distributing operations in the middle west. This four-compartment, 
h, semi-trailer unit features high tensile steel tank construction and a 1}/2- 


ton cab-aver-engine tractor. Rails the full length of the tank on both sides of the 


- catwalk carry package goods.—Photo by 


Standard Steel Works 





company is manufacturing a high ten- 
sile steel, although the process used 
and the per cent and kind of alloy 
metal varies to a considerable degree. 
Analysis of these steels shows the use 
of such ingredients as: Carbon, Man- 
ganese, Copper, Chromium, Nickel, Sil- 
icon, Molybdenum, Zirconium, Sulphur 
and Phosphorus. 


One manufacturer, in pointing to the 
“balanced” composition of its high 
strength steel, says the silicon confers 
strength and elasticity and, together 
with nickel, chromium and zirconium, 
strengthens each individual grain and 
its boundary to the same degree, re- 
sulting in uniform mechanical proper- 
ties throughout the steel. Copper aids 
corrosion resistance. 

Zirconium, which eliminates nitro- 
gen and oxygen to produce a clean 
steel, adds another claim by this man- 
ufacturer for “non-aging’”. Because 
its properties do not vary with time, 
non-aging steels are declared more re- 
sistant to fatigue, impact and corro- 
sion, especially at cold worked or 
strained areas. 


Good welding properties in these 
steels are obtained by limiting phos- 
phorus and sulphur content to .04 per 
cent, thereby avoiding embrittlement. 
Trouble has also been eliminated by 
this company through paint peeling off 
due to air-hardening around a welded 
spot. 

The company points out that as re- 
gards the chemistry, or alloy content 
of the steel, the presence or absence 
of one or more elements may or may 
not be significant. Moreover, different 
elements have an important influence 
on the properties of a steel when asso- 
ciated with a third, it is stated. 


That is, when a multiplicity of alloy- 
ing ingredients are added to obtain dif- 
ferent characteristics, care must be 
taken or a composition balance may 
be destroyed by too much or too little 
of any one component. 


While it is not difficult to obtain a 
yield point and tensile strength by 
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NATIONAL STEEL HIGH TENSILE ALLOY 


DUCTILOY 
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ITS INHERENTLY FINER GRAIN MAKES ALL THE DIFFERENCE 
7 xvi Sec 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., world’s largest truck- 
- trailer manufacturer, uses DUCTILOY. ~ 





RUCK tanks and trailers made of DUCTILOY 

can withstand the punishment they take in 

transit, both loaded and empty, because of the high resistance 
to fatigue and impact of this unusual high tensile steel. 

High fatigue and impact resistance is charactertistic of 

DUCTILOY, at both normal and extremely low tempera 


tures. This is particularly important in equipment that 


operates in all seasons, in all types of weather and temperature 


conditions. 





DUCTILOY has other properties, of special impor- 


tance to both users and manufacturers of truck tanks 


glad to consult with you 
2 \ 


and trailers. It is unusually ductile, and can be cold 
formed readily, in most cases without any change in shop 
practice. It has a high yield point, high ultimate strength, 
excellent weldability, and marked resistance to both corrosion 
and abrasion. 

Specify Ductiloy for your truck tanks and trailers. Specify 


Ductiloy for any application where a superior high tensile 





high-Ductile steel is needed. Great Lakes engineers will be 
to show you how others have used 
Ductiloy to their profit, and how to adapt this new 


steel to your special needs. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Boston, 1324 Statler Office Building; Buffalo, 1000 Walbridge Building; Chatt 





Building; Chicago, 1026 Builders Building; Cleveland, 





ga, 18 Volunt 


820 Leader Building; Dayton, 846 Third National Bank Building; /ndianapolis, 1215-17 Circle Tower; Minneapolis, 714 Midland Bank Building; New York, 
405 Lexington Avenue; Philadelphia, 407 Liberty Trust Building; St. Louis, 3615 Olive Street; San Francisco, 824 Sharon Building; Toledo, 906 Edison Building. 
Montreal, Quebec, Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd.; Teronto, Ontario, Peckover’s, Ltd. 
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This 4000-gallon four-compartment semi-trailer unit is representative of construction 
and design being adopted to eliminate excess dead weight in side skirting, package 


carriers and so on. Tires are 10.50 x 20 


The tank is high tensile steel. The tractor 


is a cab-over-engine type. The unit operates in Colorado and Wyoming.—Photo by 
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addition of these elements in a variety 
of proportions, it is not easy to retain 
these impoytant factors and still re- 


tain ductility, the sales manager for 


this comparly said. He added that it 
was even leds simple to retain ductility 
and at the dame time obtain good im- 


pact properties, especially at low tem- 


peratures. + 

Preservatibn of high yield point and 
tensile strength, together with no sus- 
ceptibility td strain and quench aging, 
fair resistartce to corrosion, high fa- 
tigue endurAnce limit and capacity to 
resist free vibration, ability to be proc- 
essed and fabricated easily, is outlined 
as the goal pf the makers of high ten- 
sile steel. \ 

Transport; trucking is said to impose 
the most fatiguing service for all steels. 
Consequently, in the use of high ten- 
sile_ steel along with modern design 
of tanks, it! is particularly important 
that maxinjum resistance to fatigue 
and impactibe an inherent quality of 
the steel at all temperatures and under 
all types of operating conditions. 

Development by this steel maker 
has been in the direction of a high 
tensile product which not only com- 
pared.favorable with other high tensile 
steels at ordinary operating tempera- 
tures, but also offered improvement 


Steel Tank Cc 


in resistance to fatigue and impact at 
abnormally low temperatures. Some 
of these temperatures were at zero 
and lower but still within the range 
of truck operating conditions. 

This discussion would not be com- 
plete without mention of new trends 
for increasing tank truck safety and 
in development of auxiliary tank truck 
equipment. 

In connection with the former, more 
lights are being put on the modern 
truck and more effective lights. Ref- 
erence to accompanying photographs 
will illustrate use of light clusters on 
the truck rear. Modern practice us- 
ually calls for a separate and larger 
stop light-—-7 or 8 inches in diameter 
which in some states must be operated 
by an individual switch before the 
foot brakes are set. 

As transport units increased in size 
and capacity, synchronizing truck and 
trailer brakes were adopted, so that 
operation of the foot brake actuates 
both sets and provides greater control 
of the unit. The trailer brakes come 
on slightly ahead of the tractor brakes. 
Booster mechanism on trailer brakes 
has also been increased in size to pro- 
vide more effective braking action. 

There is increased use of light gauge 

14 to 16—-steel tube turns and tub- 


ing in the modern tank truck piping 
system and also a trend toward the 
use of larger diameters in an effort to 
get away from short bends which 
cause turbulence and slow down flow 
of liquid through truck discharge sys- 
tems. Most popular size piping today 
is 3-inch, which has meant the use of 
larger faucets, streamlined valves and 
meters. 

Favorable reception has also been 
given selective manifolding devices for 
multiple - compartment discharge 
through a single meter. While this has 
meant fewer meters per truck it has 
also meant more trucks equipped with 
meters. The device permits, with neg- 
ligible contamination of products, indi- 
vidual discharge of each compartment 
and reduces the necessary piping by 
more than one half, thereby eliminating 
that much deadweight. 

Although 2%-inch meters are the or- 
der of the day on most modern truck 
installations, meter manufacturers have 
used light-weight metals so that the 
weight is about the same as for a 2- 
inch unit, about 75 pounds. Compact- 
ness of strainer and air eliminator 
is also a feature of new design. 

Every effort is being made now 
to see that valves, piping, and other fit- 
tings are of a size and design to per- 
mit discharge up to the maximum pos- 
sible with the meter. Unloading speed 
is becoming an important factor in the 
operation of the larger and faster trans- 
port trucks on a 24-hour basis, where 
every minute counts. Use of 3inch 
meters and suitable discharge lines and 
fittings is proving feasible on the 
larger transports. 

Fill openings, to accommodate larger 
loading pipes now being used to reduce 
idle time at the loading rack, have 
been increased, with a 10-inch hole 
in common use. Emergency valves, 
tank truck manufacturers report, are 
now specified by most purchasers. 
These are all equipped with fusible 
links. 

Tire sizes have been increased to 
accommodate the larger prevailing 
load, and special axles. Some 1*%-ton 
units are using 9.75 x 20 tires with 
a carrying capacity of 15,600 pounds, 
compared to a capacity of 10,600 pounds 
with the regular 8.25 x 20 casing. 
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Outstanding: 1939 development in tanker construction was the building of high-speed vessels, which would be privately owned 

but available for national defense, under agreement with U. S. Maritime Commission. Pictured here is one of the eight tankers 

so far launched—the S. S. PLATTE, 18-knots speed, 523 feet long, and over 6,000,000-gallon capacity. Built for Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J. by Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., the U. S. Navy has exercised its option and purchased the vessel 
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Roper Pumps give more because they 
have more to give! They give savings 
up to 50% in installation costs... 
they give generous savings in opera- 
tion costs . . . they give longer, more 
dependable service! 


REASONS WHY .... simplest in de- 
sign (only 2 moving parts), equal size 
pumping gears. . . extra large bear- 














ings . . . self lubricating . . . larger 
capacity with lower power consump- 
tion . . . extremely quiet . . . easily 
installed in less time . . . compact 
design . . . always primed . . . good 
suction . . . fully guaranteed. 
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nging Over Bulk Plants 


Io Receive Transport Deliveries 


: truck transport de- 
livery of oil products from terminals 
and refineries has speeded up the mod- 
ernization of oil marketers’ bulk plants. 
The location of new plants has been 
shifted to the highways and existing 
plants in many cases have been al- 
tered to provide for the unloading of 
transport trucks and to speed up the 
movement of bulk products through 
the plants. 

For conversion of existing bulk 
plants to receive transport loads, the 
simplest change-over has been the 
laying of a new pipeline, tapping the 
suction line at the pump, to a location 
for the transport to unload as near as 
possible to the pump house without 
blocking delivery truck drives. Where 
the pump house location and drives 
permit a short unloading pipeline, this 
change-over can be made for as lit- 
tle as $10 covering materials and 
labor. 

As the economies of truck transpor- 
tation consist in keeping the units 
rolling, additional changes in bulk 
plants are indicated for speedier un- 
loading, to reduce the transport’s idle 
time. Where distances are relatively 
short between the terminal or refin- 
ery and the bulk plant, as in part of 
the middle west and the east, the 
amount of time required for unload- 
ing becomes more important than 
where long hauls of possibly hundreds 
of miles are involved. 

With unloading time an important 
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factor on the shorter hauls, pumps 
handling up to 350 to 500 gallons a 
minute are being installed at the larger 
plants. Discharge and suction lines are 
being increased up to four, five, and 
possibly six-inch lines. 

In anticipating future changes in un- 
loading equipment at bulk plants, one 
marketing company, that began truck 
transportation last summer, put in 
larger discharge lines when new tank- 
age was installed at bulk plants. All the 
new discharge lines are 2%-inch piping, 
although some pump ports were only 2 
inches, against the time when larger 
capacity pumps will be installed. 

The flexibility of transport move- 
ment releases the bulk plant from a 
railroad location. This trend was evi- 
dent from the early days of transport 
movement from refineries into Ne- 
braska. Marketers combined a service 
station and bulk plant in one operation 
through buying additional storage or 
erecting tankage back of the service 
station. Highway locations also are 
being used in Kentucky and Tennessee 
for transport deliveries out of marine 
terminals. 

While the simplest change-over is to 
construct a transport unloading line 
at existing plants, some marketers are 
now studying their distribution in 
terms of possibly combining several 
plants, or building a new plant and 
consolidating outlying plants int) a 
new center of distribution. 

The economies of truck transport 
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Marshall-Putnam Oil Co. bulk plant in McNabb, Ill., which was changed over to 
receive gasoline inshipments by transport from the water terminal at Kingston Mines, 
merely through laying a pipeline to the side of the pump house 


6% 


are not entirely secured through the 
reduction in actual transportation 
costs. Bulk plant investment expense 
can be reduced, where new plants are 
installed, because less storage is nec- 
essary for truck bulk plants than for 
railroad bulk plants. Less capital has 
to be tied up in inventories of oil prod- 
ucts handled in bulk also and the time 
of the agent spent in unloading ship- 
ments is reduced. 


The time required to unload a trans- 
port is less than for a tank car, for 
the same quantity and with the same 
bulk plant handling equipment, and 
the time saved by the agent or em- 
ploye in the routine duty of receiving 
shipments can be spent in additional 
sales work. The transport can move 
to the unloading spot, connect the hose 
and open valves faster than a tank 
car can be connected and made ready 
to pump off. The transport is unloaded 
from uncerneath, so the pump works 
on a positive head and does not have 
to pull on a long suction line as in the 
unloading of tank cars overhead. 

The savings in unloading time is 
estimated by one marketer to average 
about 20 per cent. An 8000-gallon tank 
car required about 2’ hours and two 
4000-gallon transports can be unloaded 
in a maximum of 2 hours, and at some 
bulk plants as quickly as 1 hour and 
20 minutes, this marketer stated. 

A smaller amount of capital is re- 
quired to handle business with trans- 
port deliveries. There is less outlay 
if money for the load and transporta- 
tion, and with quick deliveries a 
smaller inventory is required, so one 
transport load, can almost be turned 
before the next one arrives. In fact, 
the origin of trucking in Nebraska out 
of Kansas is credited to a marketer 
seeking a way to reduce the capital 
necessary to carry on his business as 
well as seeking quicker celiveries by 
transperting directly north out of 
Kansas rather than by tank car move- 
ment through Kansas City to Omaha 
and then westward in Nebraska. 

Another economy for the bulk plant 
receiving transport deliveries is a re- 
duction in shortages. Temperature cor- 
rections are made when the transport 
is loaded, and during the relatively 
short hauls there is little opportunity 
for a change, so products are received 
at the bulk plant at approximately the 
same temperature at which the trans- 
port was loaded, and the volume has 
not changed. 

A small inventory at the bulk plant 
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Changing Over Bulk Plants to Receive 


Deliveries 








A 4000-gallon transport of the Illinois Farm Supply Co. loading at the Kingston 

Mines water terminal dock to deliver to county service bureau bulk plants in the 

Peoria area Gasoline is loaded through two printer type meters A transport 
loads and wheels onto the highway in about 12 minutes 


is possible, reducing the capital tied 
up in products, because additional mer- 
chandise can be received promptly by 
transport. Theoretically the inventory 
could be negligible, just enough from 
load to load, but as a protection against 
possible delays a larger inventory is 
actually carried. One marketer found 
that transport delivery permits a 50 
per cent reduction in stocks carried in 
storage. This company formerly car- 
ried a two weeks’ supply in bulk plant 
tanks. With transport delivery the in- 
ventory now is only a one-week sup- 
ply. This inventory is carried in bulk 
plants converted to transport inship- 
ments, and the storage released from 
gasoline inventory can be used for 
other products when the tank car mar- 
ket is favorable to buying for storage. 
The company recently was able to 
take on several additional tank cars 
of lubricating oil as storage formerly 
used for gasoline was available. 


The flexibility of truck transporta- 
tion, along with the fact that business 
is conducted on a smaller inventory, 
but with a faster turnover, has led 
to the construction of low cost, small 
capacity bulk plants along highways 
the transports use. Marketers in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have constructed 
such plants, with supplies only a few 
hours away by transport from water 
terminals. These plants generally are 
near a dealer’s station and the dealer 
for a modest sum watches the plant 
while the agent is out on his delivery 
truck. 

One marketer has built four of these 
highway bulk plants, costing about 
$2000 apiece for 8000 gallons storage, 
a sheet metal warehouse-garage with 
480 square feet of space, and two 
pumps. The marketer is putting from 
45,000 to 50,000 gallons a month 
through plants, while a railroad bulk 
plant to handle such a volume would 
cost more and require considerably 
more storage. Another marketer also 
has built four transport bulk plants, 
each with 12,000 gallons storage ca- 
pacity, a 400-square foot warehouse. 
Some of the plants have gravity un- 


loading of transports and loading of 
delivery trucks. These plants handle 
from 15,000 to 30,000 gallons a month. 
The investment is less than $2000, 
while, if the plants had been built on 
a railroad, they would have cost around 
$5000 and minimum storage capacity 
would have to be 50,000 to 60,000 gal 
lons. 

New bulk plants, however, are not 
necessary for receiving products by 
truck transport. In _ Illinois, where 
truck transports have lately come onto 
the marketing scene, existing plants 
along the railroads have been con 
verted at a nominal cost to take trans- 
port shipments. Peoria, for example, 
has become a water terminal point, 
with the opening last spring of one 
terminal in the city and another at 
Kingston Mines, 17 miles south of 
Peoria on the Illinois river. Transports 
move products into the surrounding 
countryside to bulk plants within a 
radius of some 60 miles. Some of these 
bulk plants were altered to receive 
transport shipments by merely the 
construction of a new pipeline. Tank 
car unloading lines were not disturbed, 
as kerosine, tractor fuels and burner 
oils are still received at these plants 
by railroad shipments. 

The Sweney Gasoline & Oil Co. con- 
verted its bulk plants in the Peoria 
district to receive truck transport ce 
liveries of four grades of gasoline, a 
white stove gasoline, colored third 
grade, regular and Ethyl grades. De.- 
liveries are made in 4000-gallon trans- 
ports or in a 7000-gallon train from the 
water terminal in Peoria. 

Before the bulk plants were con 
verted to transport inshipments the 
company’s superintendent of construc- 
tion and an executive conferred on 
what changes were necessary. The su- 
perintendent of construction and a rep- 
resentative of the transport line then 
visited each bulk plant and made ac- 
tual plans of the alterations. Only one 
preliminary plan was changed; a pipe- 
line was extended to the curb at one 
plant so the transport could stand on 
a Side street and unload. The average 


cost of making the conversions was 
around $5 for materials and $5 for 
labor. 

The materials required were a T 
for tapping the suction line, a gate 
valve, and the pipe and fittings. In 
one plant the pipeline had to cross 
the doorway to the warehouse drive- 
way, to reach a spot most favorable 
for parking the transport. The per- 
manent pipeline was laid to each side 
of the driveway door, and a temporary 
line extende@ across the doorway. 
When a transport comes to this plant 
the temporary connection is made, as 
the pipe across the doorway has a 
union at each end. After the transport 
is unloaded the unions are unscrewed 
and the temporary section removed. 

cach bulk plant had to have a pipe- 
line tailored to the plant’s require- 
ments on account of the various Joca- 
tions of pump house and driveway. 
At the Pontiac plant the line is only 
about 10 feet long. The warehouse, 
where the pumps are located, has the 
floor several feet off the ground, and 
a drive on each side. One drive is used 
for the delivery trucks. The other drive 
is used by the transport. The suction 
line was cut near the pump and a T 
installed. After a short section of two- 
inch line there is a gate valve and 
the line goes through the floor, makes 
a 90-degree turn and then runs _ hor- 
izontal to the ground, to the transport 
unloading spot, where there is a re- 
ducer with the line ending in a foot 
section of three-inch pipe. 

The bulk plant at El Paso has a 
20-foot section outside so the transport 
can park on the side street. The suc- 
tion line was tapped with a T. Then 
there is a 45degree elbow to carry 
the line above several other suction 
lines from the tank car unloading 
rack. Outside, the two-inch line goes 
through a 90-degree elbow, followed 


by a 20-foot length of pipe to the 
street. The capped end is about 10 


feet from the street, so the length of 
hose on the transport will not kink. 

The transports serving the Sweney 
plants are sealed after loading at the 
water terminal. At the bulk plant the 
agent inspects the seals before they 
are broken. The transport driver con- 
nects the hose, and the bulk agent 
pumps off the load. 


The other water terminal in the 
Peoria district, at Kingston Mines, is 
operated by the Illinois Farm Supply 
Co., serving the local service bureaus 
in the Peoria district. All these plants 
were converted before the terminal 
was placed in operation last summer. 


A field representative of the Farm 
Supply company visited each bulk 
plant, making a diagram of the ground 
plan, and writing specifications for the 
new pipeline and any additional drive- 
ways needed so transports would not 
block delivery trucks at the loading 
rack. The actual change-over work was 
done by the local service company. 


The county service company bulk 
plants were not changed on the dis- 
charge side of the pump on account 
of the transport delivery method. 
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Use HORTONSPHEROIDS for 


Marketing Terminals 


Pressure Storage at 


V ARKETING organizations have 
4 found that the storing of high 
test fuel in tanks which will stand 
a pressure of several pounds per 
square inch stops evaporationlosses 
due to breathing, prevents lowering 
of volatility, and guards against re- 
duction of specific gravity and 
octane rating. 

An example of how modern oil 
companies utilize Hortonspheroids 
is being demonstrated at the ocean 
terminal which the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey operates at 
Wilmington, N. CC. At this ter- 
minal, motor fuels are handled 
and stored in’ Hortonspheroids, 
eliminating deterioration in quali- 
ty by preventing breathing evapo- 
ration losses. 

The large illustration above 
shows two 2,520.000-gal. Horton- 
spheroids at the Wilmington ter- 
minal. There is also a third spher- 
oid, not shown, of 625,000-gals. 
capacity. All three spheroids are 
designed to withstand an internal 
pressure of 2'4 Ibs. per sq. in. The 
chart reproduced above shows the 
actual pressures for one week in 
one of the larger spheroids. The 
figures outside the zero line indi- 





cate pressure, 10 divisions equalling 


| lb. per sq. in. On the readings 


inside the zero line, 10 divisions 
equal | in. of mercury vacuum. 


As may be seen, the pressure 


dropped to, or slightly below, zero 
on only two nights during that 


week, and touched 24 lbs. pressure 
twice. 


Our nearest office will be glad to 


give you complete’ information 
about Hortonspheroids. Units for 


handling motor fuel are available 
in standard capacities ranging up 
to 100,000-bbl., or more, and for 
pressures up to 15 lbs. per sq. in. 
Where higher pressure is desired, 


as in handling natural gasoline, 
standard sizes range from = 2,500 


to 30.000-bbls. 


However, at some 25 plants additional 
storage was needed for more lines of 
products. Where new tankage was in- 
stalled a 2%-inch discharge line was 
laid, even if the pump ports were only 
2-inch, to be prepared when larger 
pumping capacity is provided some 
time in the future. 


In converting the plants the basic 
plan was to use the present pumping 
equipment, making it as efficient as 
possible through having the suction 
line short and eliminating unnecessary 
turns. All the transport suction lines 
are 2% or 3-inch pipe. The transports 
carry adapters so the hose can be at- 
tached to either size line. 


Conversion of the plants to receive 
transport deliveries has brought on 
several other changes there, for the 
transports roll 24 hours a day and 
night deliveries are received. Pump 
houses are to be equipped with vapor- 
proof lights, and a night flood light 
is to be installed in the yard so the 
criver and agent will not have to 
work around with a flashlight. An- 
other change is in the identification 
of valves for the guidance of the 
driver unloading the transport. All 
valves are to be equipped with a metal 
tag, stamped with the number of the 
valve. Charts will be posted on the 
pump house wall showing the capacity 
of each storage tank, and the number 
of the various valves to be opened in 
order to unload into each tank. Gauges 
also will be installed on storage tanks 
so the driver unloading alone will not 
have to climb to the top of tanks for 
readings. 

The dock man at the terminal in 
Kingston Mines meters the two grades 
of gasoline to the transports, and seals 
the compartments and the unloading 
valves. Thermometers are in the two 
loading lines and the temperature cor- 
rection is made on the delivery ticket. 
At the bulk plant the agent inspects 
the seals, and gauges the storage tanks 
before and after unloading the trans- 
port, recording the readings on the de- 
livery ticket. 

The company keeps on file signed 
delivery tickets for all transport loads. 
If the load is handled during the day 
the bulk plant agent signs the ticket 
which is returned to the terminal by 
the driver. If the unloading is done 
at night when the bulk agent is not 
around, the driver returns the delivery 
ticket to the terminal, rather than 
leaving it around the plant where it 
might be mislaid. Then the terminal 
office mails the copy to the bulk plant 
with: a return postcard to be signed 
by the agent, which is his certification 
that the load was received. 

About 90 per cent of the loads roll- 
ing out of the terminal are on a keep 
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Chicago Bridge & fron Company 


2125 Old Colony Bldg. Birmingham 
3345—165 Broadway Bldg. Houston 


fill system. Each night the bulk plant 
agents in the terminal’s territory take 
inventory and mail the report to the 


Cleveland 
{hicago 
New York 


1439 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
1534 N. Fiftieth Street 
2919 Main Street 


Philadelphia 1614—1700 Walnut Street Bldg. Tulsa .1607 Hunt Bldg. “mine n : 
Boston 1516 Consolidated Gas Bldg. San Francisco 1060 Rialto Bldg. ter minal. The following morning the 
Detroit 1513 Lafayette Bldg. Los Angeles 1422 Wm. Fox Bldg terminal has the inventory records, and 


FABRICATING PLANTS in Birmingham, Chicago and Greenville, Pa. 


LICENSEES: Horton Steel Works, Limited, Ft. Erie, Ont., Canada; The Motherwell Bridge & Engineering 
{o., Ltd., Motherwell, Scotland; The Whessoe Foundry & Engineering Co. Ltd., London, England; 
Worms & Cie... Paris, France; Compagnia Tecnica Industrie Petroli S. A. I... Rome, Italy. 


plants requiring immediate deliveries 
are put on the schedule for that day, 
while those with a larger stock are 
scheduled for loads a day or so later. 
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Three-Step Program Cut Bulk 


Hauling and Delivery Costs 


Ke WHAT extent is it prof- 
itable for an oil company to utilize its 
own equipment in the bulk transpor- 
tation and wholesale distribution of 
petroleum products? 

If a preliminary survey indicates 
improved economy, flexibility and ef- 
ficiency with a company-operated fleet 
of distributing tank trucks and trans- 
port units, what other factors must be 
considered in determining how far this 
program should be carried out to as- 
sure maximum advantages? 


In answering these and other ques- 
tions, Wilshire Oil Co., Inc., one of the 
leading integrated independent oil 
companies in California, has revamped 
its entire transportation system over 
the past two years. Rising rail and 
contract trucking rates indicated lower 
costs under company operation. To- 
day, except for periods of peak de- 
mand, when some “for-hire” equip- 
ment is called in, this company moves 
in its own equipment, a volume of 
products that has trebled during the 
past four years. 

Savings in operating costs were ac- 
complished by means of larger ca- 
pacity distributing equipment and by 
improvements in operating technique. 

Prior to 1938 Wilshire did none of 
its own bulk transporting between 
main supply points and substations. 
In June, 1937, the expenditure for 
hired bulk hauling was as much as the 
cost of its own transports in Septem- 
ber, 1939; but 88 per cent more gal- 
lons were handled in this September. 

Important to an understanding of 
accomplishments by this company in 
developing a transportation suitable 
to its particular operation, is some 
knowledge of factors which dictated 
a change in method of operation. These 
included: 

1. An increase in volume of products 
handled. From a total of approximate- 
ly 3,000,000 gallons of gasoline handled 
a month in the first quarter of 1936, 
the company, by large-scale improve- 
ments in refining methods and an ag- 
gressive sales force, increased its 
monthly distribution to more than 9,- 
000,000 gallons in 1939. 

2. Large number of small dump de- 
liveries. With some 2500 independent 
station outlets in California, of which 
80 per cent are in southern California, 
the average delivery per tank truck 
call is less than 225 gallons, necessi- 
tating flexible use of fast, larger ca- 
pacity distributing equipment, and an 
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1—Oil Company Modernized its Own Truck Fleet 


and Dropped Using For-Hire Carriers. 


2—Routing and Dispatching was Studied and 


Standards for Performance Set Up For Drivers. 


3—Regular Inspections for Vehicles Adopted and 


Routine for Repair Work was Set Up. 


efficient routing and dispatching sys- 
tem. 

It should be pointed out that size 
of dumps has been kept down by a 
strict credit policy. Four brands of 
gasoline are distributed: Polly, Super 
Octane, Economy and Radio. 


3. Increase in transportation rates 
by for-hire truckers. Tariffs on petro- 
leum products moved by contract car- 
riers were advanced under orders of 








the California Railroad Commission. 


The new rates indicated savings could 


be effected by company operation of 
transportation equipment, in_ both 
short and comparatively long haul 
movement. 

4. Obsolescence of existing equip- 
ment. Utilization of “outside” equip- 
ment for a large part of the company’s 
transportation needs had placed less 
demand on owned equipment, and re- 
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A new cab-over-engine delivery truck recently added by Wilshire in the San Francisco 
area. With an unladen weight of 15,400 pounds, its four compartments hold 2500 


1341/4, inches. Tires 


placements became necessary aS a 
part of the general revamping of the 
entire transportation system. 


In June 1937, Wilshire owned and 
operated a fleet of 260 vehicles, of 
which 65 were delivery units operat- 
ing in the Los Angeles area and at 8 
substations in California. 

The company’s transportation depart- 
ment was burdened with 25 obsolete 
tank trucks with an average age of 13 
years and an average capacity of 1907 
gallons. There were also 26 light trac- 
tor semi-trailer units with an average 
age of four years and an average ca- 
pacity of 3000 gallons. Studies indi- 
cated that four years of normal opera- 
tion represented the full life of these 
26 units, in that a 3000-gallon load was 
found to tear down the light tractor 
available at that time. 


In addition to this equipment, the 
company operated eight 2000-gallon 
light tank trucks with an average age 
of three years and one new 2000-gal 
lon light semi-trailer unit. 


This assortment of vehicles had been 
supplemented in 1937 by five heavy 
semi-trailer units of 3000-gallon ca- 
pacity. 

Total cumulative maintenance and 
operating cost, not including drivers’ 
wages or depreciation, for this fleet on 
a six months’ basis in 1937 was $65,- 
644.50, and the available capacity was 
150,675 gallons. 


The cost per gallon of capacity indi- 
cated early in the study the uneco- 
nomic feature of low capacity deliv- 
ery equipment; especially when it was 
considered that drivers’ labor—repre- 
senting a cost almost double that of 
the truck mileage cost—-was_ waste- 
fully spent in returning the small ca- 
pacity units to supply points for refill. 


First step in the modernization pro 
gram was to replace all the obsolete 
tank trucks which were transferred 
to fuel and crude oil transporting 
service, where mileage requirements 
were low. All except five of the light 
3000-gallon semi-trailers were traded 
in on heavy semi-trailer units of 3000 
and 3400-gallon capacity. In all, 59 





42 


verall length. bumper to bumper is 23 feet 6 inches on a wheelbase of 
are 9.00 x 20, 12 ply 


new units were added to the fleet as 
replacements over a _ period of 18 
months. 

When the change-over was complete, 
the fleet was as follows: 


Table 1 
Units Type Capacity 
4 Light Semi-Traliler ........... 3,000 
9 Light Tank Trucks Sceieiee ees, re 
5 Light Semi-Trailer ...... -.s sO 
37 Heavy Semi-Trailer at . 3,000 
21 Heavy Semi-Trailer .......... 3,400 


Delivery, maintenance and operat- 
ing costs on this modernized fleet, not 
including depreciation on drivers’ labor, 
totaled $46,968.84 for a six months’ 
period, in 1939, and the available ca- 
pacity was 213,400 gallons. This rep- 
resented a saving of $8675 for the pe- 
riod and a gain in capacity of 62,725 
gallons. 

Actually, 45 heavy semi-trailers were 
in operation during the 1939 period, in- 
stead of 37 as shown, but in order to 
reflect costs comparable with those un- 
der the previous operations, it was nec- 
essary to adjust the number of units 
to show equivalent operating mileage 
for comparison with 1937 operations. 


Modernization of Equipment 
First Step in Program 


Costs “before” and “after” the mod- 
ernization program, plus consideration 
of more efficient use of driver labor, 
indicated savings accomplished through 
the use of larger capacity tank units 
drawn by heavy tractors. 

In the experience of this company 
for its particular operating require- 
ments, the element of depreciation or 
wear and tear was not a determining 
factor in arriving at comparable op- 
erating efficiencies between light and 
heavy equipment, since the variance 
in original cost of the two types was 
offset by longer life of the heavy trac- 
tor. 

It might be stressed here that the ex- 
perience of this company with light 
tractors was before reinforced frames, 
two-speed axles and generally heavier 


construction were built into light trac- 
tors in equipping them for moderately 
heavy service. 


In addition to the distribution equip- 
ment outlined above, Wilshire since 
early in 1938 has operated fourteen 
6000-gallon truck and trailer transport 
units in effecting bulk movement of 
gasoline between terminal points and 
substations. These operate out of ter- 
minals in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Bay areas. 


Mechanical details of the new fleet 
of semi-trailers include tanks of 10- 
gauge blue annealed steel, a minimum 
of side skirting, four-inch internal 
valves, surge plates—both cross sec: 
tional and longitudinal—2*%-inch me 
ters and selective compartment mani- 
folds. Safety features include vapor 
proof meter lights, muffler shield, stat- 
ic drag links, courtesy lights, and fire 
extinguisher. 


The following statistical comparison 
illustrates the greater efficiency re- 
sulting from improvement in carrying 
capacity and from reorganizing the 
routing and dispatching system. Re- 
sults are expressed in percentage 
changes from June, 1937. 

June Sept. Sept. 
1937 1938 1939 
Cash outlay for main- 

tenance and operat- 

ing costs, not includ- 

ing depreciation .... 100% 146% 152% 
Vehicle mileage (truck 

and trailer as one 

unit) ............. 100% 196% 227% 
Cost per mile. (Not in- 

cluding depreciation) 100% 75% 67% 

The substantial increase in mileage 
traveled by the new fleet was due to 
the development of a large bulk gaso- 
line transport movement in 1938, to ter- 
minal expansion and to increased 
transportation by truck and _ trailer 
of fuel and crude oil in bulk. 


The modernization of equipment was 
only one of the improvements initiated 
by Wilshire’s transportation depart- 
ment, which is headed by C. A. Shoop, 
who is a Lieutenant in the U. S. Air 
Corps and covers most of the territory 
via the air route. R. W. Lindgren, as- 
sistant transportation superintendent, 
is a Lieutenant in the U. S. Army In- 
fantry Reserve. 

Next step in the program centered 
around a study to improve routing and 
dispatching of distributing equipment, 
which was regarded as important in 
obtaining maximum delivery and effi- 
ciency under a company operated set- 
up. 

Prior to 1937 no effort had been made 
to establish any standard by which 
route efficiency could be gauged. The 
first constructive step in this direction 
was a statement issued by the account- 
ing department which showed perfor- 
mance record for the company’s truck 
salesmen for periods. This record 
showed the route number, name of the 
driver, number of gallons delivered, 
number of deliveries, average gallons 
per delivery, number of miles traveled, 
hours worked, gallons delivered per 
mile and gallons delivered per hour. 

In October, 1938, the element of di- 
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One of the Cities Service 
“KEYS TO PROFIT” 
that does double duty 
for dealers! 


‘‘Heat-Proved’’ is a great oil story! It 
means that Cities Service Motor Oil 
resists engine heat, because it has passed 
the ‘‘super-heat’’ test in the refinery. 
It has endured greater heat in the re- 
fining than it ever will be called upon to 
meet as a lubricant in an engine. 


That story in itself convinces 
motorists. But Heat-Proved 
oil and the Oil Test Plate 
give Cities Service dealers 
twice as much to work with! 
The Test Plate offers an in- 
stant, accurate check on the 
condition of oil in the crank- 
case. It’s simple, easy to 
understand, and it wins the 
customer’s confidence. It 
lets him see for himself — 


Free Oil Safety Service 


HELPS YOU SELL HEAT-PROVED OIL! 








and it’s free! Another proof that 
‘““SERVICE is our middle name!”’ 


Heat-Proved oil — especially made for 
modern engines — and an oil testing 
device to help sell it form a real money- 
making combination! It’s a_ typical 
example of the Cities Service ‘‘Keys to 
Profit’? program—typical, too, of the 
great, progressive oil company that pro- 
duced it. For Cities Service has experience 
in petroleum refining and marketing 
that parallels the develop- 
ment of the industry itself! 


Why not make the ‘‘Keys to 
Profit’? program part of your 
business now? Cities Service 
merchandising experts will 
give you fullest cooperation. 
Find out how you can put 
your earnings on the up- 
grade. Get in touch with the 
nearest office listed below. 
Do it today! 


HOUR OF STARS 
The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham 
and the Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction 
of Frank Black—broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., 
over the NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 4"0 GASOLENES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL [COMPANY; Chicago... 


New York... 


Cedar Rapids... Boston... St. Paul . . . Grand Forks. . . Kansas 


City .. . Fort Worth... Tulsa .. 


Detroit 


. Milwaukee ... Cleveland... 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LIMITED; Toronto, Ontario 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY; Shreveport . . 


. Little Rock 


... Jackson, Miss. ... Birmingham... Atlanta... Charlotte, N. C. 


... Nashville. . 
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reflecting current cost per 100 gallons 
of gasoline delivered, and this was com- 
pared with a previous three months’ 
cost. 

While this method of analysis was 
found very effective in reflecting route 
costs, it still left much to be desired 
in the way of individual driver control 
or individual measurement of driver 
efficiency. ‘This was due to the fact 
that several relief drivers might work 
on a single truck in covering a route. 

This need led to the establishment 
of a record which would accurately 
portray a picture of driver operations 
on a competitive basis. Beginning 
January, 1939, an extensive time study 
was made to determine a standard 
upon which to base efficient operations. 

There were three important steps in 
laying out this program: 


1. Stop-watch readings were record- 
ed for every detail of delivery opera- 
tions, including truck loading, truck 
servicing, customer approach time, un- 
loacing or actual delivery time at each 
point of call, collection time at each 
customer’s station, report time on re- 
turn from each trip, personal time and 
delay time. 


Time Standards Set Up 
For Individual Routes 


Each route throughout the territory 
Was covered in this manner and a 
representative group of drivers were 
checked by stop-watch. 

2. These stop-watch, route analysis 
reports were carefully tabulated, sum- 
marized and then studied to determine 
equitable “standards” for each deliv- 
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f it routing and dispatching of the Wilshire gasoline delivery equipment increased 
yallonage delivered per hour 7 per cent. This 3009-gal five-compartment unit, has 
» dual wheels on the rear single axle. Tires are 8.00 5. Known as the “Rainbow 
i t, Wilshir transports are painted different lor crease advertising value 
include red with black trim; white with gold tri orange with black trim; 
yellow with black tri ind 

rect cost (transportation and drivers’ ery detail and these were tailored to 

labor) was added to this statement, each individual route 


3. A constant “follow-up” of actual 
operations is maintained to see that 
actual results coincide with the results 
indicated by the time study. It was 
found that conditions change over the 
various routes. Traffic increases, stop 
signals are added at intersections and 
other factors arise to affect time and 
delivery operations. This necessitates 
rechecking routes and fixing of new 
standards. 

In determining these time standards, 
the following details of delivery opera- 
tions were studied: 


Loading time: Includes period from 
time truck stops under discharge 
outlets of loading rack, until igni- 
tion is turned on preparatory to 
leaving rack. 


Driving time: Starts as_ driver 
leaves loading rack and ends when 
he turns off ignition switch at cus- 
tomer’s station or delivery point. 
Starts again as he turns on igni- 
tion to leave station. 


Approach time: Starts at station 
when ignition switch is turned off, 
includes discussion of customer’s 
needs and ends when gasoline hose 
is pulled from carrier. 


Delivery or Unloading time: Starts 
as driver takes out gasoline dis- 
charge hose and runs until hose is 
back in carrier and fill pipe cap 
is replaced. 


Collection time: Includes _ period 
from end of delivery operation 
until truck ignition is turned on 
preparatory to leaving station. 

A summary of tabulated information, 

as reflected from time cards and trip 


reports, was worked up to show for 
each driver his actual time for a given 
period in his delivery operations and 
the time that should have been taken, 
based on the company’s studies. An 
“indicated” time of 6972 minutes, for 
example, was based upon the average 
time required per delivery, per mile 
of travel, per 100 gallons, per days 
worked and per trip for the individual 
route, as set up from the company’s 
previous studies. 


For each “day worked” during the 
period under consideration it was found 
each driver spent some time in secur- 
ing the truck in the morning and in 
putting it away at night, and in serv- 
icing the truck. Also included under 
this is an allowance for personal time 
and delayed time. 


Actual time is based on the total 
number of hours worked, multiplied 
by 60 minutes. The difference between 
this figure and the indicated time is the 
theoretical saving or loss during the 
period. This difference divided by num- 
ber of hours worked gives the minutes 
gained or lost per hour. In the com- 
pany’s reports, the time lost is shown 
in red. 


Three months after the adoption of 
this routing and dispatching program 
the gallons delivered per hour in- 
creased seven per cent. This was ac- 
complished even though the average 
number of gallons per delivery was 
lower in the subsequent period. 


The following comparison shows the 
percentage gain in time required for 
delivery operations after the new pro- 
gram had been in use for several 


months: 
Dec. June 
1937 1938 
Gallons delivered per hour .. 100% 103% 
Av. gallonage per delivery.. 100% 100% 
Feb. June 
1939 1939 
Gallons delivered per hour .. 102% 107%* 
Av. gallonage per delivery .. 98% 98% 


After the time study had ironed out 
inefficiencies in delivery operations. 


It is pointed out by Wilshire’s trans- 
portation department that the greatest 
savings were realized by a logical ap- 
proach and analysis of delivery opera- 
tions on the following two points: 


1. Route’ revision to accomplish 
maximum  gallonage throughput 
with minimum mileage. 


2. Correction of delivery technique 
or practice followed by individual 
drivers to show variance from 
standards of performance estab- 
lished by other drivers. 


The program also serves as an in- 
valuable guide in management plan- 
ning, by permitting accurate estimate 
of delivery costs preliminary to mar- 
ket expansion, and by affording a 
gauge in choosing between company 
and other types of transportation. 

In no way is the analysis of deliv- 
ery operations considered or used as 
a “pressure tactic” on individual driv- 
ers, but is intended to demonstrate 
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Non-refillable oll or == 
anti-freeze can—1 qt. : 











Full opening fric- 
tion cover grease 
can—1 Ib. to 25 
Ib. sizes. 


















designed to meet every need 


vue of the Industry... 


Tripletite friction 
cover can for 
grease and 

other pur- 


poses * 
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For anti-freeze— 
Non-refillable 1 
gal. size. 
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For oil, anti-freeze, in- 

secticides, etc. An all 

parece can—1 gal. 
blong. 





Household oil can— 
Oblong shape — ideal 
for packing and dis- 
play purposes. ~ 








> 


For general use—Ob- 
long Sanitary style 
cans for packing a 
variety of products— 
4 oz. to 1 gal. sizes. 





Slip cover grease can. 
1 Ib. to 50 Ib. sizes. 
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Hypoid lubricant can 
—refinery sealed— 
1, 2, 3, 5 Ib. sizes. 


For motor oil, anti- 
freeze and other prod- 
ucts—1 gal. Oblong 
Flat style can. 





A popular container— 
2 gal. Oblong can. 


For motor oil—Non- 
refillable 5 qt. size. 
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Full opening friction 
cover grease pail 
(straight sided). Con- 
venient bail handle. 
10 and 25 Ib. sizes. 





Lug cover flaring 
grease pail (galvan- 
ized iron—tin plate— 
black plate) 10 Ib. and 
25 Ib. sizes. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


MONTREAL - 
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A special size—2% 
gal. Oblong can. 


For domestic and 
export use—5 gal. 
Square can. 
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Whats Your Truck Doing All Day? 


TA 95 








This Device Tells Every 
Move the Truck Makes! 


Idle time—busy time—day and night (and overtime, 
too!)—all on a waxed chart (see at left). Here, for 
example, is a 2-hour delay, and you can put your 
finger right on it!—and than correct it! Over 100,000 
trucks now equipped. Write for booklet: ‘‘Ten Ways of 
Getting More Work Out of Motor Trucks.’ It’s free. 


The Service Recorder Co. - 1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


THE SERVIS RECORDER 


Keeps Trucks Busy 

















Speed up your truck tank 
deliveries! Eliminate slow and 
dangerous “*bucketing” of gaso- 
line, kerosene and fuel oil. Give 
your driver more time for sell- 
ing! PUMP-N-METER will 
help you do it. 

Your customers will like 
PUMP-N-METER, too — be- 
cause they have confidence in 
meter recording. 


PUMP_N METER 


Pues 








is fast... accurate ... safe. Self-con- tor. Priced so low that it quickly pays 
tained, and easily attached to any truck for itself in time saved and increased 
tank. Nozzle control. Thoroughly reli- number of sales per day. Get all the 
able. Powered by its own gasoline mo- facts! Ask your jobber or write direct. 


THE PUMP & METER mec. co. 77.5.2". 
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more efficient use of time and the 
greater safety resulting from “stand- 
ard” procedure. In actual practice, 
when it is found that a driver is con- 
suming an unusual amount of time, as 
shown by his performance record, a 
route foreman goes along on the truck 
to check time taken by the driver for 
the various operations against the 
standards previously established for 
that route. 


Only at rare instances was the driver 
found to be soldiering. Perhaps traf- 
fic or other conditions had changed to 
warrant the slower time, or perhaps 
the driver has never been properly 
instructed as to the proper routine to 
follow. 


Two primary factors stressed by the 
company are: 1. Maintenance of cus- 
tomer goodwill as a result of prompt 
and courteous service and 2. Emphasis 
on safe driving. In no case is the time 
required for the truck to travel its 
route in excess of a safe speed limit. 


Because the time required for func- 
tions which go to make up the “indi- 
cated time” vary widely with each indi- 
vidual route, no average can be set 
forth, but must be predicated upon the 
experience of individual operations. 


As a further step in its revamped 
transportation program, Wilshire in- 
itiated in its Los Angeles garage a sys- 
tem for recording work orders issued 
by the truck drivers when repairs are 
needed. 


Unover the new setup, a bound book 
with original and duplicate forms is 
assigned to each truck and kept in a 
special compartment. When mechan- 
ical work is required, the driver indi- 
cates in a written report the exact na- 
ture of the trouble. 


Upon completion of the work, the 
garage foreman records what was 
done, signs the order and removes the 
original copy for his files. The order 
book containing the carbon is replaced 
in the vehicle and constitutes a log 
book reflecting maintenance work on 
the individual equipment over a pe- 
riod of years. 


A particular advantage of this meth- 
od is to create a direct line of respon- 
sibility from the driver to the me- 
chanic to the garage foreman and to 
eliminate the danger that needed re- 
pair work was not performed. 


Another improvement in mainte- 
nance technique has been to check the 
mechanical condition of each vehicle 
at 4000-mile intervals as a means of 
avoiding serious mechanical failures 
and operating delays while the equip- 
ment is in operation. 


The result of this procedure has 
been to iron out the highs and lows in 
garage maintenance. Preventative 
maintenance work for the entire fleet 
of over 300 vehicles is scheduled 30 


days in advance. However, this sched- 


ule is adjusted currently to compen- 
sate for the sharply varying volume of 
urgent and emergency repair work 
which may be necessary. 
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Barge in Lock No. 5 of the New York barge 


canal, near New York, on return trip after del 





vering 440,000 gailons of petroleum products 


N. Y. Harbor Oil Gateway 
To Huge Inland Territory 


W ATER transportation of 


petroleum products’ probably has 
reached its greatest stage of develop- 
ment in the east, particularly for in- 
ternal shipments from the New York 
Harbor market. 

While major companies were the 
first to take advantage of the cheaper 
method of transporting of petroleum 
from the New York market, indepen- 
dent marketers progressed almost in 
step, even though it forced them to 
erect larger storage, and increase their 
investment, with more complete and 
modern bulk plants. Now independent- 
ly owned and operated terminals dot 
the area around New York City and 
northern New Jersey, on the Hudson 
River and the New York state barge 
canal, as well as the Connecticut River 
and the lower sections of this state bor- 
dering on the Long Island Sound. 

In almost all other sections along 
the Atlantic seaboard, where navigable 
waters and consumption volume per- 
mits, there the oil market industry 
both independent and major—has es- 
tablished its bulk plants on water. 

As the independent marketers kept 


pace with the larger companies the 
rate of development of water transpor- 
tation and distribution of petroleum 
has slowed up recently in some areas 
supplied from the New York Harbor. 
However, this development has by no 
means stopped. This is shown by the 
increase in receipts of petroleum prod- 
ucts by water at representative points 
where independent and major com- 
panies have established their water ter- 
minals. 

New water bulk plants established 
the past several years, plus additional 
tankage erected at already existing 
barge terminals are continuing to di- 
vert the shipment of petroleum from 
other forms of transportation to the 
waterways. As shown by the accom- 
panying table of representative points 
which receive petroleum supplies by 
water from the Harbor, receipts have 
increased considerably more than the 
attendant increase in consumption 
of these products, indicating that wider 
areas are being served by rail or trans- 
port truck from the barge terminals. 

Receipts of gasoline, for example, at 
the port of Stamford, Conn. for 1937 


were up nearly 300 per cent from re- 
ceipts at this port in 1934, according 
to figures of the U. S. Engineers. Gaso- 
line moving through the New York 
state barge canals system in the same 
years increased 34.6 per cent, while 
receipts of gasoline at Hartford and 
Albany were up 76.4 and 57.9 per cent, 
respectively, in 1937, as compared with 
1934. 

The New York Harbor wholesale pe- 
troleum market has two functions 
receiving crude and refined petroleum 
from other refining districts and 
manufacturing and transshipping this 
petroleum to independent and major 
company barge terminals located in 
the areas of consumption. 

Some idea of the growth of the har- 
bor as an import center is shown by 
government figures which reveal that 
the total receipts of all petroleum 
products in the greater New York 
Harbor market for 1928 were 2,612,429,- 
400 gallons. This had jumped to 4,049,- 
043,600 gallons by 1933, and in 1937 
totaled nearly 7,500,000,000 gallons of 
all products. 

Total petroleum received in the New 
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BUILT BY MEN WHO KNOW MOTORS, 
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G-E Capacitor-Motors 


for Your Gasoline Pumps 


VEN though - gasoline-dispensing 

pumps were dependable years ago, 
the up-to-date models you use today 
are far better. A similar improvement 
has been made in the motors. Now you 
can get G-E capacitor-motors for your 
pumps—they need only a fraction of 
the attention and maintenance re- 
quired by the pump motors of a few 


G-E MOTORS 
Have Been 
Improved, Too 


























Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories,| nc., 
for operation in hazardous gas locations 


years ago. And here’s why: 














ROTOR Is Practically Indestructible—The cast- 
aluminum winding will not become open-circuited or 
burn out—it has permanent electrical characteristics 
and permanent balance. This rotor has no brushes or 
commutator to cause radio interference, and will oper- 
ate indefinitely without attention. 


STATOR Has Long Operating Life—Punchings are 
held rigidly in place by a rolled-steel shell and are 
treated with a rust-resisting compound. Windings 
are resistant to moisture, oil, and gasoline—are pro- 


tected against damaging overload by a thermal over- 
load switch. 


BEARINGS Require Only Occasional Oiling—This 
bearing will appeal to the service man—it has a large 
oil reservoir and requires oiling only occasionally.Close- 
fitting shaft seals resist entrance of dirt and gasoline. 


Write to General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y., 
for additional information 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW PUMPS 





York wholesale market by water in 
1937 was four times greater than the 
1938 gasoline consumption of New 
York, the largest consuming state in 
the country. Or, to put it another way, 
these receipts were nearly twice the 
combined 1938 gasoline consumption of 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 


Roughly, the import area of the mar- 
ket receiving coastwise and foreign pe- 
troleum covers the greater New York 
City district. This includes the lower 
and upper bays of New York Harbor, 
Newark Bay, the Hudson, Passaic, 
Hackensack and East rivers, and Ar- 
thur Kill and Kill Van Kull. Waters of 
the latter two kills are on the north 
and east of Staten Island, with ter- 
minals and refineries on the New 
York and New Jersey sides. Tanker 
terminals also are located at Albany. 

The area which New York supplies 
is confined at the coast by Philadelphia 
on the south and Providence on the 


north, or from about the center of the: 


state of New Jersey to the Connecti- 
cut River. 

The area where petroleum, which 
was received at the harbor, is con- 
sumed, widens, or fans out, as it moves 
inland. Oil moves up the Hudson 
River and into the New York state 
canal system, and is_ transshipped 
from water terminals on these waters 
further inland by rail and transport 
trucks. 

In this manner the Harbor serves 
virtually all of New York state, the 
northern half of New Jersey, the west- 
ern three quarters of Connecticut, as 
well as parts of Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
with some occasionally moving across 
the border into Canada. 


As stated before, the New York Har- 
bor import market received nearly 
7,500,000,000 gallons of petroleum in 
1937. It is interesting to note where 
this petroleum originated, and where it 
finally gets off the waterways. 

The U. S. Engineers report shows 
the following breakdown of receipts of 
all petroleum products for 1937 in the 
Port of New York: 


Gallons 
OINIOL. 6 occa miks 4,356,198 
0 eee 1,469,614,486 
GGASEWISE: 4.2 ice ene: 6,002,534,202 
Total Receipts ..... 7,476,704,886 


Some of the imports shown were 
crude oil. This was taken in by re- 
fineries for processing and the prod- 
ucts shipped into internal, coastwise 
or export markets. The refined prod- 
ucts received in the market were 
brought into tanker terminals of ma- 
jor companies, independent refiners, or 
suppliers. They were then broken up 
into barge lots for sale and shipment 
to barge terminals along the shallow 
waterways. It is impossible from gov- 
ernment figures, to determine the 
amounts of petroleum products which 
moved from the New York Harbor to 
independent brand and major brand 
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marketers, and to major company- 
owned barge terminals. However, 
shipments from the harbor in 1937 were 
split up as follows, according to the 
engineers reports: 


Gallons 
§ >. 0) | Sere aoe 252,893,508 
CGABUWIS® 2.26656 2h 588 1,001,342,244 
New York Harbor and 
PHUOTIGE 6.6. giadecctros 4,600,259,454 
Total shipment ..... 5,854,495,206 


Although government figures do not 
show, it is assumed that the difference 
between the import figure and the 
shipments figures nearly 2,000,000,- 
000 gallons—was consumed locally, 
shipped in transport or by railroads 
direct from New York Harbor ter- 
minals or refineries where it was re- 
ceived. 


The savings made through water 
transportation, as testified by some 86 
independent eastern marketers operat- 
ing water terminals in the east be- 
fore a Congressional hearing, are 
passed along to, the consumer. Be- 
cause the margin of profit is not wide 
enough to permit the independent mar- 
keter to pay the difference between 
rail freight and still compete against 
products transported by the cheaper 
water carriers, he has been literally 
forced to the water’s edge. 


Interesting commentary on _ what 
water transportation versus rail trans- 
portation of petroleum products means 
to the industry and to the consumer 
in eastern areas served out of New 
York can be found in following table 
of comparative rail and water rates. 
The table shows the rail rate to 
Hartford, Conn., is 60.9 cents per bar- 
rel, compared with 12 cents per barrel 
by water. This is less than three 
tenths of a cent per gallon by water 
as against 1.45 cents by rail. The 
full cent difference, marketers say, has 
been passed along to the consumer, 
and it would be impossible for a mar- 
keter to ship by rail and still be com- 
petitive in this area. 


Comparative Water and Rail Rates 
To Representative Points 


Rail 
Freight 
Base Wa- From Rail 
ter Rate N.Y. Freight 
From (F.0.B. From 
New Bay- Brad- 
York onne) ford, Pa. 
Cents Cents Cents 


Destination Per Bbl. Per Bbl. Per Bbl. 


New York Harbor 
(Barging charge for 


harbor movement). .05 ; ‘ 
Stamford, Conn. se 47.04 ; 
New Haven, Conn. .O8 55.44 : 
Hartford .... mY 60.90 - 
Peekskill, N. Y. .06 44.10 F 
Poughkeepsie .O7 49.98 ; 
Albany ae O85 60.90 ; 
Passaic, N. J. 04 22.26 aa 
Schenectady Bi 60.90 83.1 
Utica ee 189 71.82 74.7 
Syracuse : .2604 77.70 66.3 
Rochester 3024 86.10 36.1 
Buffalo ; 3318 91.56 28.9 


Barge rates shown in the above table 
were supplied by Oil Transfer, Inc., 
independent transportation company. 
These are base rates, predicated on 
cost, and might fluctuate somewhat 
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GIVES YOU ALL THESE ADVANTA 
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NO MECHANICAL PARTS 


No Labor Cost for 
No Binding, Sticking 
or Freezing at Critical Moments 


POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against Tanks Bursting or Buckling 


Positive Operation—No Dependence on 


No Upkeep- 
Inspection 






Human Element—No Parts to Bind or Stick. 















PROTEC ITY 













KEEPS DUST TS QUAL 
cae (nae y AND MOISTURE BY RETAINING 
OUT OF TANK LIGHT ENDS 


% The advantages outlined above are 
revolutionary, but there is no guesswork 
about them... all have been proved 
by the everyday experience of users— 
experience which demonstrates con- 
clusively that ECONO-VENT provides 
greater protection than has ever been 
possible before, plus complete freedom 
from mechanical attention, plus 50% to 
75% savings in evaporation and storage losses . . . To delay 
investigation of ECONO-VENT is to postpone its advantages. 


Write for complete data today. 


LION MFG. CORPORATION 


2648 Belmont Ave. Chicago 


wa Geyer The New Type Tank Vent with the 


Revolutionary LI Q UID SEAL 





LIQUID SEAL TANK VENT 
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Total Receipts of Petroleum Products by Water at Points in Area Served from N. Y. Harbor 


(Figures taken from latest 


1937 
Bunker 
Gasoline Kerosine Fuel Oil = 

Stamford, Conn 264,726 40,096 659,809 119,568 

Increase over 1934 290.0° 
New Haven, Conn 1,983,997 1,088,367 1,848,020 2,611,150 
% Increase over 1934 27.9% 9.99, 26.8% 404.1% 
Hartford (1 3,052,665 1,027,382 2,114,486 770,855 
> Increase over 1934 764% 25.9% 64.1% 77 .2° 
Peekskill, N.Y 3 SS,442 24,325 25,098 

Increase over 1934 2.79% 1578.7% 25.6% 
Albany 9,173,056 $58,452 3,441,347 

Increase over 1034 57 .9' 580° 150.3% 
Passaic, N. J. (2) (3 4,129,833 4,570,804 1,008,664 1,274,547 
Troy Locks to N Y 
Canal System Great 
Lakes & Canada 11,809,582 950,012 3,729,153 

Increase over 1934 34.6° 302° S1.8¢ 

1 Includes entire Conn. River Ports below Hartford 


Passaic River receipts, early figures not available 


3 Internal and Coastwise receipts included 


(Figures in Barrels) 
1936 1935 1934 
Bunker Bunker 
Gasoline Kerosine Fuel Oil ‘'C" Gasoline Kerosine Fuel Oil “or Gasoline Kerosine Fuel Oil ( 
148,332 17,276 343,435 92,607 78,224 430,140 80,152 67,713 486,654 
1,793,930 925,925 3,024,266 2,213,572 | 1,291,759 762,524 1,909,533 189,837 1,550,487 990,514 1,456,975 517,970 
2,422,851 859,719 1,651,034 1,157,036 1,688,332 816,669 1,246,320 792,583 1,730,143 816,193 1,288,282 
95,333 12,285 25,681 102,363 7.875 13,085 86,039 1,449 19,978 
8,417,347 614,635 3,556,319 7,110,334 453,404 2,323,446 5,808 317 543,235 1,374,719 
10,483,965 1,163,946 3,284,011 9 958.209 749,455 1,860,683 8,769,206 729,820 2,051,506 


U. S. Engineers Report) 


Bunker 








with increased or decreased supply of 
barges available for shipping. 

The transition from other forms of 
transportation to water brought some 
problems to independent marketers, 
operating either as branded _ distrib- 
utors or as unbranded marketers. 
One was the provision for an adequate 
supply when waters were frozen over 
and it is impossible to get supplies 
by barge. 

This one fact alone has resulted in 
marketers establishing larger storage, 
and in general larger bulk plants, than 


are found in inland sections of the 
country. Barge plants with 5,000,000 
gallons storage are not uncommon 


among independents in the east, with 
some of these barge terminals run- 
ning between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 
gallons. 

The amount of storage which the 
marketer must erect for water opera- 
tion, however, depends to a great ex- 
tent on whether his business is main- 
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ly gasoline or fuel oil; the volume of 
products he sells when the rivers are 
not navigable; as well as the length 
of time he may gamble on the river 
being open. 

Some marketers which deal mainly 
in gasoline say that they find that, 
while the winter closes up their water 
supply of products for several months, 
it also cuts gasoline consumption to a 
point where hardly more storage is 
needed to carry them over the entire 
closed-in period, than is needed to car- 
ry on operations during the summer at 
peak consumption when supplies can 
be received continuously. 

On the other hand, however, the 
East is the No. 1 market for domestic 
fuel oil in the country, with the bulk 
of this demand coming at a time when 
it is impossible to get supplies by 
water. Marketers specializing in fuel 
oils, therefore, must and do have con- 
siderably more storage than a gaso- 
line marketer. 


Products Corp. at Baldwinsville, N 
has 3,255,900 gallons capacity 


Y 


Too, barges serving this territory are 
of such capacity that larger storage 
than would suffice for an inland plant 
must be erected to accept shipments 
in this manner. While small barges 
of 80,000 gallons capacity operate out 
of the New York Harbor (exceptions 
for this area are extremely small mo- 
torships running as low as 25,000 gal- 
lons), the majority carry between 200,- 
000 and 800,000 gallons, with the av- 
erage between 400,000 and 500,000 gal- 
lons. 


Speed of barges is limited to 10 
miles per hour on rivers and lakes; 
six miles per hour on improved can- 
als; and four miles per hour maximum 
on improved canals having bottom 
width of 50 feet or less. Moving pe- 
troleum by barge is a slow process, 
and the marketer must take this into 
consideration if he is contemplating 
transporting his supply in this man- 
ner. It takes 10 to 12 days to make 
the round trip from New York Har- 


Terminal 


on the New York barge canal. 
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New York Harbor Oil Gateway to Vast Market 








Motor vessel owned and operated by 


three-inch Iroytt 






bor terminals and refineries to barge 
terminals in Buffalo. The two-way 
trip between Hartford and New York 
takes three days. 

Generally, the rate to destination in- 
cludes cargo insurance. Insurance on 
the hull on the return trip is carried 
by the transportation company. 

Tanker terminals and refinery load- 
ingi docks in the New York Harbor 
import area are on waters which are 
navigable the year around. However, 
barge terminals along the New York 
state canal system must have sufficient 
storage so they can be without supply 
by water from the latter part of No- 
vember until the middle of April. Wa- 
ters north of Albany generally are 
closed by winter about the same time 
as the barge canal. 

The Hudson River is generally open 
the year around below Peekskill, with 
navigation closed above this city to 
Albany from one to three months of 
the year. 

Marketers with water bulk plants 
along these waterways continue to 
crowd storage—keep it full as possible 


of 465,850 gallons and operates alo 


unloading pumps of 850 











Spentonbush Fuel Transport Service, Inc 
y the orthern Atlanti Coast a 

when loaded and carries a crew of i0 

gallon 1 minute capacity and can 


against the time when the freeze-up 
comes. 

Petroleum products, purchased by 
marketers drawing their supplies out 
of the New York Harbor market, are 
bought on contracts, or in the open 
market either on a laid-down basis 
that is, f.o.b. marketer’s shore tanks, 
or f.o.b. seller’s terminal. 

In the first case, the seller negoti- 
ates for the barge to transport the 
material to the marketer’s barge ter 
minal. The price paid includes the 
freight to destination. However, in 
the event of a purchase f.o.b. seller’s 
terminal, the marketer contracts with 
the transportation company to haul 
the petroleum to his plant, and pays 
for the products and the transporta- 
tion separately. 

The marketer using water need have 
no technical Knowledge of shipping, 
or its problems. Transportation com- 
panies quote rates to all shippers and 
the products are handled as completely 
as by other forms of carriers. 

Barges are owned by large oil com- 
panies and by independent transporta- 
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Petroleum received at water terminals moves out in local, transport trucks and by rail 
Picture shows combination truck and rail loading rack at marine terminal of 
Hartol Products Corp., Bayonne, N. J 
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Amazingly LOw COST 


LIGHT ond POWER 


for Service Sta tions 





There'll be extra profit to put in 
your pocket every month as soon as 
you install a WITTE  Dieselectric 
Plant! Operates on cheap, non-ex- 
plosive fuel. Produces the light and 
power you want, when you want it, for 
less than ONE CENT a kilowatt. As- 
sures a smooth flow of electricity. 
Reduces fire haz- 
ards. 








Easy to buy 
— pays for 
itself in 
monthly 
savings. 










sl iitan ie 


PLANTS 





@ Small, sturdy, compact. Needs no atten- 
tion. Backed by 70 years of reliability. 1500 
to 8000 watts—Horizontal and vertical—Manual 
or electric starting, or completely automatic. 
$825 and up F.O.B. K.C., Mo. WRITE now for 
full details and an easy-purchase-easy-pay 
plan. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


3709 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 









Here’s SPLIT SECOND 


PROTECTION 
For Your Trucks--- 


ECOLITE 


ELECTRIC FLARES 


and comply with 
1.C.C. Regulations. 


Tested and 
R ecommended 
Aby Under- 
writers’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 
for use as 
warning or 
danger signals 


Equip your trucks and tanks with Ecolite 
Model 60 Electric Flares for dependable 
split-second protection. All steel con- 
struction—water-proof, dust-proof, vibra- 
tion-proof. No fusees necessary. Weather- 
proof switch. Visible a full mile. Operates 
60 to 80 hrs. Steel container holds 3 flares. 


For SAFETY use 
SUPER ECOLITE 


Carry this handy pivoting 
electric lantern. It’s safe— 
dependable. Easy to use. oS 
Shoots beam or flood of bright /(W% 
light. Approved by Under- \ J 
writers’ Laboratories for use 
in presence of flammable 
gases and vapors and in all 
hazardous places. A remark- 
able trouble light for truckers, 
pipe linemen, tank inspectors, 
gas stations, etc. 


Available at Supply Stores and Automotive Jobbers 
Economy Electric Lantern Co. 7170, Srey 
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tion companies. The marketer or- 
ders a barge of certain tonnage, speci- 
fying loading date, with any of the 
transportation companies, or he -can 
place his order for a boat through 
brokers in the harbor. In either event, 
at the present time there is sufficient 
tonnage available so that the marketer 
will not have to wait. At times of peak 
delivery-—in the spring when naviga- 
tion opens, and in the fall just be- 
fore it closes—marketers may _ be 
forced to pay a premium to get barges 
for early position. 


A representative of one transporta 
tion company estimates that there are 
about 500 barges, both motorships and 
dead units, operating in the New York 
Harbor area. Another representative 
of a transportation company said that 
the New York barge market was “over 
tonnaged.”’ 


M ARINE men in the harbor say that 
a marketer can establish his bulk 
plant on any navigable water in this 
area with a ten foot draft, which is 
the average draft of a barge. How- 
ever, larger barges draw as much as 21 
feet, with the smaller boats around 
seven feet. 


All different grades and types of pe- 
troieum are transported by barges. In 
fact, one of the larger companies moves 
some of its cased oil via water on 
the decks of barges. No additional 
charge is made by transportation com- 
panies for carrying split cargoes—two 
or more different grades of gasoline or 
light fuel oil. 

For barging of No. 6, or heavy in- 
dustrial fuel, special barges with steam 
coils are used. Steam circulating in 
the coils keeps the oil so it will flow 
easily during cold weather. These 
“dirty” boats are kept in this trade 
because of the expense of cleaning 
them. 


Barge terminals in the east have at 
least two unloading lines, generally 
six-inch pipe, from the water’s edge 
to the plant’s storage. Barges operat- 
ing out of the New York Harbor vary 








Throughput barge terminal used by several companies for local distribution on Long 
Island, located on the south shore of the island at Patchogue. Plant has storage 
for 2,000,000 gallons in 12 tanks, and is erecting eignt new tanks to hold 


widely in size and equipment. Prod- 
ucts are unloaded through pumps car- 
ried on the barge. These pumps are 
operated by either steam, gasoline or 
diesel motors. The gasoline and diesel 
motors are carried on the barges, while 
those requiring steam get their power 
either from shore lines, or from the 
tug. 


Ship-side, or lightering of petroleum 
is another way it is handled from 
tankers into barges, and then into mar- 
keters’ terminals. However, this op- 
eration is slightly more expensive than 
barging directly from a tanker ter- 
minal, according to barge men. The 
ocean-going tankers drop anchor in the 
upper or lower bays of the Harbor and 
the barge comes alongside. Products 
are then pumped direct from the boat 
into the barge. Companies which do 
not operate tanker terminals in the 
Harbor have sold products on this 
basis, but sales of this type are more 
the exception than the rule. These 
tankers carry up to 3,000,000 gallons, 
which means that four or five barges 
have to be in position to come along- 
side so as to prevent demurrage from 





A 
additional storage 


accruing on the tanker. Heavy seas 
sometime make such ship-side unload- 
ing difficult and delay unloading. 


Independent's Terminal of 
11,000,000 Gal. Capacity 


The following brief description of the 
bulk plant owned and operated by the 
American Coal Co. on the Connecti- 
cut River at Hartford will give a quick 
picture to inland marketers of what 
constitutes an eastern’ independent 
barge terminal, and, a general idea of 
how it operates. 


American Coal is a local brand gaso- 
line marketer, and selis three grades of 
fuel oil for home consumption, and No. 
5 industrial grade. 


This company purchases its mate- 
rial from sellers in the New York Har- 
bor market. All grades of gasoline and 
fuel oil are barged through the Long 
Island Sound and up the Connecticut 
River to Hartford. 


Besides its own distribution, Amer- 


Three quarters of a million gallons of gasoline move up the Hudson River in the care of a tug 
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ican supplies transporters who haul 
from Hartford into lower Massachu- 
setts. The company also sells to what 
are aptly called “peddlers” in the east. 
The function of these peddlers is to 
distribute kerosine to their own cus- 
tomers. The practice of selling this 
type marketer—the peddler—is quite 
general throughout this area. 

The company also terminals mate- 
rial for a large company without a 
water plant in Hartford for a terminal- 
ing charge. 

The American Coal terminal has 11,- 
000,000 gallons storage in nine tanks. 





N. Y. Harbor Suppliers 


Oil companies supplying branded and 
unbranded petroleum products in barge 
lots, operating in the New York Harbor 
wholesale market, not including brokers, 
are listed below. The list also shows prob- 
able points of origin of products sold in 
this market. 


American Mineral Spirits Co., connected 
with Amsco Refining Co. at Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 

Atlantic Refining Co., refineries at Atreco, 
Tex., and Point Breeze (Philadelphia). 

_ Barber Asphalt Corp., asphalt and crack- 
ing plant at Barber, N. J 

Jas. B. Berry Sons’ Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co., refineries at East 
Braintree, Mass. (Boston) and Petty’s Is- 
land, N. J. 

Continental Oil Co., refinery at Baltimore. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp., refinery 
at Houston. 

Gulf Refining Co., refineries at Phila- 
delphia, Staten Island, N. Y. and Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. 

Hartol Products Corp. 

Maritime Petroleum Corp. 

Pan American Petroleum and Transport 
Co., refinery at Texas City, Tex., and affili- 
ated with Mexican Petroleum Corp. refinery 
at Savannah, Ga., and American Oil Co., 
with refinery at Baltimore. 

Petroleum Heat and Power Co., affiliated 
with Pan American. 

Republic Oil Corp., refinery at Texas City, 
Texas. 

Royal Petroleum Corp., affiliated with 
Southwestern Oil & Refining Co., with refin- 
ery at Corpus Christi. 

Richfield Oil Corp. of New York., subsidi- 
ary of Consolidated Oil Corp. (Sinclair) ). 

Shell Oil Co., refineries at Norco (New 
Orleans), La., and at Houston, Tex. 

Sinclair Refining Co., refineries at Hous- 
ton and Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, refineries 
in N. Y. Harbor. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., refineries in N. 
Y. Harbor. 

Sun Oil Co., refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa 

The Texas Co., refineries at Houston, Port 
Neches and Port Arthur, Tex. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Corp., refinery 
in N. Y. Harbor. 





This represents about 60 days’ supply 
for the company. Storage is kept full 
as the end of the navigation season ap- 
proaches. While U. S. Army Engi- 
neers say that the season for navi- 
gation on the Connecticut River is usu- 
ally closed from Dec. 15 to March 15, 
it has been closed for only short pe- 
riods during the past five years. 

This terminal has five six-inch un- 
loading lines from the river edge to 
the plant. It also has another line 
running from the plant to the river 
which can be used to pump water into 
tanks if they should be low, to anchor 
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HERE’S PROVED ECONOMY! 





Stream-flo 
Hose Couplings 


*““SPECIFIED BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW” 





When you buy hose couplings . . . specify 
STREAM-FLO! For proved economy; fast, ef- 
ficient fueling and speed of assembly no other 


hose coupling can touch it! 


Guaranteed to withstand 500 Ibs. pressure 
under tensile, pull or hydrostatic tests, STREAM- 


FLO Couplings will outlast any other. 


No more leaks, seepage, or wicking . . . no 
more break-downs of hose at coupling when 


STREAM-FLO is on the job! 


18 leading hose manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada put STREAM-FLO to every 
. laboratory and field test known 

...and then adopted STREAM- 
FLO Couplings for their syn- 


thetic gasoline and oil hose! 


That’s why we say 
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**people who know . . .« 


specify STREAM-FLO!”” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 













THE INTERNATIONAL METAL HOSE CO. we. cevecino.ono 
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them in case of a flood. A separate 
yaran- pump, driven by a gasoline motor, is 


; they © 
h . do 


# 
3 
i 


ing goo 


on kept on high ground to pump water 
whic : 


into tanks in case of a flood. 

The plant has three two-spot loading 
racks, and a separate loading station iy 
for No. 5 oil. It has a battery of four f 





15,000-gallon horizontal tanks on up- 
rights. These tanks can be used to 
load trucks by gravity through meters 
when the large storage tanks are be- 
ing filled from barges. These tanks 
also are pressed into service when 
transferring materials from one tank 
to another, or when cleaning the large 
storage tanks. 

The terminal is completely mani- 
folded through valves, which allow 
drawing from any tank through any 
outlet on the three loading racks, or 
pumping to the horizontal tanks. Sep- 
arate storage, pump and loading spot 
is provided for No. 5 oil to prevent 
contamination. 

Pumping of all products, except No. 
5 fuel, is done through 10 centrifugal 
pumps of 300-gallons a minute ca- 
pacity. They are powered by 10 elec- 
tric motors of five horsepower each. 
All outlets on loading racks are meter 
equipped, the plant having 16 in all. 


















CLEAN REST-ROOM 
TOILETS ARE. 
A CINCH 


THESE DAYS! 
ee 


New Terminals Built 
In The Southeast 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 11.—Two new 
terminals and the expansion of a third 
by one company featured the 1939 
developments in waterway transporta- 
tion of petroleum products to south- 
eastern markets. 

The Republic Oil Co. of Pittsburgh, 
constructed new terminals at Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and at Tampa, Fla., and 
enlarged its terminal at Wilmington, 
N. C. Storage capacity of the new 
installations total 236,000 barrels, giv- 
ing the company a total storage at all 
of its terminals of over 1,800,000 bar- 
rels of refined products. 

The Fayetteville terminal is on the 
—_ Cape Fear river, 80 miles inland from 

the deep water terminal at Wilming- 
ton. Five storage tanks, each of 


Wa o 13,000 barrels capacity, were erected 
ve, Qa 
ta Shy 
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Sazmi-F/zush 
CLEANS AUTO 
RADIATORS 

: OVES RUS 












; | Ure SANI-FLUSH cleans toilet nauied'by barge trom the Wimingto 
a t ry 4 
bowls without scrubbing "Wine ates water terminal at Tampa 


will be ready for use early in January. 
It will have five storage tanks of 
25,000 barrels each. 





You know how important a spotless, well- 
kept rest-room toilet is—how people keep 
patronizing stations where conditions are 





home-like. With Sani-Flush, it's easy to keep Further expansion of the Wilming- 
toilets spic and span. ton terminal was found necessary and 
| You don't have to scrub and scour. You three additional tanks of 12,500 barrels 
- a gay the bowl with your hands. capacity each were erected. 

ust sprinkle in a little Sani-Flush (see di- The any inc atac 
rections on the can). Then flush and the job ee a 


type equipment at the three terminals, 








is done. 

Porcelain sparkles like new. Stains and including meters for accurate loading 
streaks vanish. Sani-Flush cleans even the of tank cars and transport trucks. It 
hidden trap. Cannot injure plumbing con- maintains 24 hour a day service at the 
nected with the toilet. (Clean out automobile terminals. 
radiators with Sani-Flush. Directions on the The company’s refinery at Texas 


can.) Sold by grocery and hardware stores in 
10c and 25c sizes. Also in economical 25-Ib. 
pails. Write for information. The Hygienic 


City is being enlarged at a cost of 
approximately $1,250,000. A large can- 


Products Co., Canton, Ohio. ning and drumming plant is being 
installed, in addition to a new refining 
unit. 
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Barges Move Oil 200 Miles 


Up Columbia River for the 


California Oil Companies 





— improvements in 
navigation on the upper Columbia 
River, in the far northwest, permit 
California oil marketing companies to 
use a combination of barge and trucks 
to reduce costs of distribution into this 
important marketing territory of east- 
ern Washington and Oregon and west- 
ern Idaho. 

An annual upstream movement is 
indicated of approximately 100,000,000 
gallons of gasoline, plus smaller ship- 
ments of diesel and stove oil, in the 
face of growing competition for this 
market by products refined from Mon- 
tana crude. It was brought about by 
the high rail and truck rates from 
northwest coast points to this “In- 
land Empire”. 

Important developments in connec- 
tion with this movement, which may 
have a far reaching effect in pointing 
to new economies and efficiencies in 
the combined use of water movement 
and trucking of oil products, include: 


1—-The use of the commercial navi- 
gation lines for distances up to 
227 miles above enlarged supply 
depots at Portland, Ore. 


2—Savings of 12 to 16 cents per 100 
pounds under previous through 
rail and truck rates from coast 
points to the Spokane area. 

3—-Increased use of company-owned 
transport trucks in effecting bulk 
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distribution beyond river termi- 
nals. 

4—Joint operation of a large river 

terminal by four California oil 
companies, to reduce their dis- 
tributing costs. 

Completion of the Bonneville Locks 
and other improvements included in 
the more than $83,000,000 program of 
the federal government to promote 
commercial navigation and use of the 
Columbia River have made it naviga- 
ble up to Attalia, Wash., about 227 
miles by river east of Portland, Ore., 
and just below the mouth of Snake 
River. 

This is well within the gateway of 
the important “Inland Empire” consum- 
ing area, including eastern Washing- 
ton and Oregon and western Idaho, 
which in i937 represented a market to 
California oil companies of approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
annually. 


For the future, plans are now under 
way for improving the Snake River as 
far as Lewiston, Idaho. If these are 
carried through, tug-propelled river 
barges will open new territories to the 
products of California refiners. 

To date, however, terminal facilities 
have been constructed on the Colum- 
bia river bank at Attalia and at Uma- 
tilla, Ore., 200 miles upstream from 
Portland supply points, and at The 


Dalles, 93 miles above Portland. Fa- 
cilities at these points are now primari- 
ly for the handling of gasoline—three 
grades for each company represented 
together with some diesel oil. As de- 
mand warrants storage will be provided 
for other products. 

Faced with growing competition for 
the “Inland Empire” market by Mon- 
tana refineries, which turned west 
when their Canadian markets were cut 
off, and by several independent plants 
recently constructed in the Spokane 
area, built to operate on Montana crude, 
California suppliers began using the 
Columbia River as a means of reduc- 
ing costs on the long haul inland. 

Former practice was to use rail or 
truck and trailer transports to move 
bulk gasoline from main storage points 
at Seattle and Portland to this inland 
territory, of which Spokane is by far 
the most important point. The tariff 
by either rail or truck from either of 
the coast points to Spokane was 41 
cents per 100 pounds, as compared with 
a combination barge and truck move- 
ment from Portland to Spokane of 
about 25 cents, under private operation. 

California shippers are using com- 
mercial barge lines for the water haul 
above Portland, where large supply de- 
pots are filled by tankers from Cali- 
fornia refining centers. These barge 


lines are the Inland Navigation Co., 
which operates as far as Umatilla, and 












Oil Barged 200 Miles 





Up Columbia River 











Four California oil companies joined in the construction and 


gallon 


miles upstream from Portland. 


the Tidewater Navigation Co., which 
operates to Attalia. 


The former provides tankage at The 
Dalles for 1,300,000 gallons of petro- 
leum products, which has been used by 
various California marketers for the 
past two years. This barge line has 
been operating to Umatilla since May 
of this year, delivering into storage 
owned and operated by four companies 
on a joint basis. Terminal facilities 
are also scheduled for completion at 
Arlington, Ore., half way between The 
Dalles and Umatilla. 


This barge company has One diesel- 
powered motor vessel, the Inland Chief, 
with divided tank compartments. The 
barge can take 250,000 gallons as far 
as The Dalles but only 200,000 gal- 
lons above this point, because of de- 
creased draft. A covered deck makes 
it possible to haul package goods, 
sacked grain, wool or other farm prod- 
ucts downstream to Portland. 


At present, this boat could handle 
about 1,000,000 gallons a month to 
Umatilla, for six months of the year. 
At a recent Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing covering freight rates 
in this area, it was revealed that the 
Inland Navigation Co. contemplated 
the purchase of a tug-boat and five 
200,000-gallon barges for use between 
Portland and Umatilla. The tug would 
be used to haul barges above The 
Dalles. 


Inland’s rate on petroleum products 
from Portland to either The Dalles 
or Umatilla is 0.5 cent a gallon, or 
about 7.5 cents per 100 pounds, and 
includes insurance, evaporation losses, 
storage, transfer to trucks or tank 
cars at The Dalles, and the clerical 
work in connection with reshipment at 
that point. 


It was revealed at the hearing that, 
in 1938, the Inland Chief traveled 8635 
miles carrying 21,778 tons of petro- 
leum products to The Dalles and 15,700 
tons of wheat downstream. With suf- 
ficient business it was estimated a total 
of 94,000 tons could be carried a dis- 
tance of 26,000 miles, making 130 trips; 
and that the total cost of this traffic 
between Portland and The Dalles would 





terminal on the banks of the Columbia at Umatilla, Ore., 
Supplied by river barges 
are stored and distributed through separate facilities, but at 
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operation of this 3,000,000- 
approximately 200 
individual company products 
reduced operating costs 


be 96 cents a ton, or slightly in excess 
of 5 cents per 100 pounds. 


If the movement were continued to 
Umatilla, it was estimated the cost 
would be increased 5 cents per 100 
pounds, or 10 cents to this point from 
Portland. However, if the Inland Chief 
were used to The Dalles and a tug pro- 
pelled barge from here to Umatilla, 
the cost was placed at about 8.75 cents 
per 100 pounds, on the basis of an an- 
nual petroleum traffic of 39,000,000 
gallons. 


The other barge line, the Tidewater 
Navigation Co., now operates with 
three tow boats and five barges. Two 
of the former—tunnel-type, twin-screw, 
diesel-fueled operate above The 
Dalles. The barges are divided into 
tank compartments, are of light draft 
and are specially designed for the shal- 
low waters and swift currents of the 
upper river. Three of the barges have 
capacity for 200,000 gallons each, an- 
other holds 105,000 gallons and the fifth 
barge has a fluid capacity of 125,000 
gallons and can take 300 tons of bulk 
wheat in special compartments at each 
end. 


Besides petroleum products, it is an- 
ticipated that commodities such as 
sugar, salt, food stuffs, heavy hard- 
ware, iron and steel, building mate- 
rials and other package freight will be 
available for movement upstream, and 
wheat, wool and potatoes for a return 
payload. 


This barging company, whose gen- 
eral manager is distributing agent for 
General Petroleum Corp. at Attalia 
and in the Spokane area, has a storage 
capacity at Attalia of approximately 
2,500,000 gallons. This tankage is as- 
signed to the uSe of individual Cali- 
fornia refiners, including General Pe- 
troleum and Shell Oil Co. 


Since the completion of Bonneville 
Dam and Locks and improved naviga- 
tion of the upper Columbia to Attalia, 
this company has been moving about 
2,000,000 gallons a month from Port- 
land to Attalia. Under favorable con- 
ditions, it is possible to transport about 
3,500,000 gallons a month with the pres- 
ent equipment, making four round trips 
and requiring four days per trip. 





Some idea of the increase in trans- 
portation of petroleum products along 
the Columbia River is gained from 
the fact that movement to Attalia was 
1,330,000 gallons in 1937 and 7,454,427 
gallons in 1938. Movement to both 
Attalia and Umatilla the first six 
months of 1939 was approximately the 
same as that to Attalia for all of 1938, 
although the Umatilla terminal was not 
completed until late in June 1939. 


An important development in con- 
nection with the movement of oil prod- 
ucts up the Columbia and into the “In- 
land Empire” via Attalia, is the use of 
oil company owned trucks to complete 
the haul from the river terminal. 


In the recent ICC hearing it was 
pointed out that Shell, which began 
moving products through Attalia late 
in February of this year, transports 
almost all its gasoline from that point 
into the Spokane area in its own trucks. 
It operates two units leased from com- 
mon carriers and recently added two 
new semi-trailer units of 5400-gallon 
capacity. 


The leased units include a 5200-gal- 
lon semi-trailer and a 6000-gallon truck 
and trailer assembly. The equipment 
is leased at a cost of $600 per month 
for each unit, with Shell furnishing 
the drivers and bearing all operating 
costs. It was estimated that approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 gallons could be han- 
dled annually, with the four trucks 
making about 40 round trips per month. 
It was also estimated by the oil com- 
pany that these trucks could be op- 
erated at a cost of 15 cents per mile. 


It was revealed that Shell intended 
to do its own trucking, at least as long 
as present rates from Attalia to Spo- 
kane remained. For example, the rate 
is 25 cents per 100 pounds from Attalia 
to Spokane. 


General Petroleum’s _ distributing 
agent in the Spokane area, who is the 
general manager of Tidewater Naviga- 
tion, has been operating his own trucks 
in making deliveries out of Attalia. 
Standard Oil Co. of California, testi- 
mony at the hearing brought out, has 
leased four tank trucks at $400 per 
month each, to move products out of 
Umatilla into the Spokane area. How- 
ever, in general contract carriers are 
used for distribution from Umatilla. 


It should be pointed out that some 
complication arises in the truck move- 
ment of products interstate between 
Oregon which allows a gross vehicle 
weight of 54,000 pounds, preventing use 
of unit capacity of more than 5000 
gallons, and Washington and Idaho, 
which allow 68,000 pounds, or a 6000- 
gallon limit. To avoid this restriction, 
contract carriers operating out of Uma- 
tilla into Washington or Idaho, move 
the truck and trailer separately a dis- 
tance of 20 miles to the Washington 
state line, where they are reassembled 
as a single unit for the rest of the 
trip. 


Asbury Transportation Co., a con- 
tract carrier seeking to establish a 
rate of 17 cents per 100 pounds from 
Umatilla to Spokane, proposed the use 
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Oil Barged 200 Miles Up Columbia River 





of the newest type diesel-powered truck 
and trailer units, which it indicated 
could be run at a cost of about 3 cents 
per mile less than gasoline powered 
equipment then in general use. 


Its study indicated the cost of this 
service, all things considered, allowing 
half a cent per truck mile for a 5% 
per cent return on depreciated book 
investment on all property, including 
working capital, would be 17.13 cents 
per truck mile or about 17 cents per 
100 pounds for the 392-mile round trip. 
The truck rate between Umatilla and 
Spokane was later prescribed at 19 


cents by the ICC in I. & S. Docket No. 
4614. 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments to come out of the increase in 
transportation of petroleum products 
on the Columbia River, is at Umatilla 
where four large California market- 
ers operate a new bulk terminal and 
distributing depot on a joint basis. 


The plant site consists of 14 acres 
of land away from the river and seven 
acres of waterfront. This property was 
originally acquired by Standard Oil 
Co. of California, which later leased 
sites for tanks and other facilities to 
Union Oil Co., The Texas Co., and Rich- 
field Oil Corp. 


Built at a cost of $100,000, this plant 
has a total storage capacity of about 
3,000,000 gallons, with Standard having 
1,250,000, The Texas Co. 525,000, and 
Union and Richfield, 600,000 gallons 
each. It is estimated throughput of 
the three grades of gasoline to be han- 
dled will be in the neighborhood of 50,- 
000,000 gallons a year, for the present. 
Indications are that approximately 
100,000,000 gallons will be moved by 
barge and truck or rail combinations 
into this area a year. 

Moorings for the river boats or 
barges, main cargo lines from the dock 
to storage and other miscellaneous fa- 
cilities will be operated jointly by the 
four companies. Each company has 
its own storage tanks, connecting lines 
to the main cargo lines and their own 
outlets to a common loading rack. 


Designed primarily as a distributing, 
rather than sales, depot, the plant of- 
fers numerous economies in the bulk 
movement of products. One operat- 
or handles incoming and _  out- 
going shipments for all com- 
panies represented. A complete 
check of products is obtained by use 
of meters on all discharge lines at the 
loading rack, including a 14-inch meter 
for measuring deliveries to fuel tanks 
of transport equipment. 


Speed is the keynote throughout the 
plant, for fast unloading of the river 
boats and for loading the transports. 
Unloading is effected through a rotary 
pump driven by a 25 hp. motor to 
achieve a discharge of 575 gallons per 
minute. 


The pump is located on a floating 
dock, 15 by 34 feet, which is a tem- 
porary arrangement pending a study 


Discharge lines consist of one 8-inch 
and two 6-inch lines, all 1400 feet long, 
connecting to a central terminal, where 
a three-way “common user” valve 
clears the way for final discharge 
through individual company lines to 
storage. The 8-inch line is used for 
“Q” grade gasoline and the 6-inch for 
third grade and Ethyl. 

Tanks are equipped with 6-inch swing 
pipes attached inside the tank to the 
loading rack outlets and 2 feet off tank 
bottom, to avoid possible water con- 
tamination resulting from the barge 
shipment. 

Lines from individual company stor- 
age to the common loading rack are 
6-inch. Each company has its own 
loading facilities on this rack, includ- 


ing 4-inch meters on the “Q” gasoline 
lines and 3-inch on the other two prod- 
ucts. A discharge rate of 600 g.p.m. 
on the “Q” grade and 450 g.p.m. on 
third grade and ethyl] is furnished by a 
15 hp. motor-driven pump on the for- 
mer and a 10 hp. motor-driven pump on 
the other lines. These pumps are ad- 
jacent to the respective company’s 
storage tanks. 

A main panel board, installed as a 
common user facility, has individual 
remote control switches to operate the 
pumps for each company. 

Although distribution from this plant 
is now effected entirely through trans- 
port truck assemblies, provision has 
been made for inclusion of a rail spur 
track in the future. 
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More Regulation in Offing 


For Oils Tank Trucks 


 — will be increasing 
effort at more detailed regulations 
of the oil industry’s privately owned 
and privately operated petroleum 
product trucks this coming year, ac- 
cording to a survey of the legislative 
horizon by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. 

Congress and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, egged on by the 
railroads and labor unions, will un- 
doubtedly continue to try and put 
under detailed federal regulation, all 
trucks of every kind that cross state 
lines, 

State legislatures will be urged to 
enact more_ regulatory measures 
against trucks. Eight such legislatures 
meet this winter, with special ses- 
sions probable in 20 other states. 

Regulatory efforts will be chiefly 
directed to the following according to 
expectations of truck organizations: 

State laws to prohibit all trucks 
on highways on week-ends and 
holidays. 

More restriction of working 
hours and conditions for the driv- 
ers. 

Development of more construc- 
tion and equipment specifications 
under the guise of “safety” needs. 
National trucking interests, how- 

ever, have hopes of more success in 
the following legislation that will be 
of benefit to truck owners and particu- 
larly tank truck owners: 

Raising low weight limitations 
so as to allow larger tanks, with 
a view of standardizing at a rea- 
sonable higher minimum. 

temoval of more barriers to 
trucking across state lines, such 
as eliminating or reducing the 
handicaps of ports of entry and 
special state inspection fees and 
taxes. 

Probably one of the greatest revo- 
lutionary regulatory threats before 
oil marketing is the proposed banning 
of tank trucks from highways on 
week-ends and _ holidays. 

Already tank trucks are specifically 
prohibited in South Dakota and Ne- 
braska by act of their legislatures. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have regu- 
lations barring trucks generally, with 
certain exceptions, from their high- 
Ways on week-ends and holidays dur- 
ing the peak traffic season. In Texas 
the Railroad Commission bans public 
carriers except those carrying farm 
produce and other 


bd 


perishables who, 


however, have to get special permits. 

The National Highway Users Con- 
ference, at the close of the last legis- 
lative period, noted there seemed to 
be sentiment developing for week-end 
restrictions in a number of other states 
where holiday traffic is heaviest and 
particularly in California, Illinois and 
Michigan. These states will not have 
regular session in 1940 but there prob- 
ably will be a special session in IIli- 
nois. Regular legislative sessions are 
scheduled for Kentucky, Mississippi 
and Rhode Island beginning Jan. 2; 
New York starting Jan. 3; New Jersey 
and South Carolina Jan. 9, Virginia 
Jan. 10 and Louisiana May 30. Week- 
end trucking legislation may be pro- 
posed in any of these. 

This type of legislation received an 
official “pat on the back” by Interior 
Secretary Ickes in an address before 
the American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s convention in Washington last 
month. The association, however, did 
not act in Ickes’ recommendations. 

The revolutionary effect of this ban- 
ning of tank trucks from servicing 
stations on Saturday and Sunday or 
on holidays, is that many stations, 
where the week-end gallonage is heavi- 
est, will have to be equipped with 
larger tanks. This means not only more 
investment for the oil company but 
more capital is required by the dealer, 
a real handicap particularly on those 
who persist in living on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis. 

Where larger tanks are required it 
means, undoubtedly, that the oil com- 
panies will go the whole way to in- 
creasing their operating efficiency by 
installing tankage for full truck 
dumps, thus turning more of the bet- 
ter stations into bulk storage stations, 
into whose tanks the big truck trans- 
ports undoubtedly would deliver. Such 
week-end banning of tank trucks will 
speed the day of by-passing old time 
railroad bulk plants, by direct deliv- 
eries from refineries and pipeline and 
marine terminals. 

If the oil company trucks have to 
stand idle in their garages at least 
two days (Saturday and Sunday) out 
of every week, that means less gallons 
delivered per dollar invested in each 
truck and its fixed overhead, unless 
a longer daily truck schedule can be 
worked out. That also might mean 
extra expense because of night work 
or longer hours. Coming up on this 
side of the problem are the wage and 
hour regulations, and “safety” regu- 


lations, as well as the possibility of 
more stringent rules by the _ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, govern- 
ing trucks’ operations. 

All this, it is pointed out, probably 
will tend to throw the operating ef- 
ficiency advantage more and more to 
the larger stations and make less eco- 
nomical the small stations and other 
small retail outlets. 

From the standpoint of federal regu- 
lations, trucks operations generally, 
and those of petroleum’s tank trucks 
in particular, will be definitely affected 
by a number of proposals now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Operators’ working hours 
will also probably be specified, either 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or by the Wage-Hour Division of 
the Labor Department. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion already has promulgated “safety” 
regulations which cover hours of serv- 
ice, standards of equipment and vari- 
ous other phases of operations, for 
“for-hire” carriers, both common and 
contract, under the Motor Carrier Act. 
An ICC examiner has recommended 
that these same regulations, with only 
a few exceptions, be applied to private 
carriers—which would include all oil 
company transport trucks which cross 
state lines. 

The so-called “safety” regulations 
of the ICC are divided into seven parts. 
They cover qualifications of drivers, 
rules for driving, define vehicle parts 
and accessories necessary for safe op- 
eration, reporting of accidents, hours 
of service, rules for handling of dan- 
gerous articles, (not yet promulgated), 
and inspection and maintenance of 
equipment. 

Should the ICC examiner’s proposal 
to make them applicable to private 
trucks be accepted, it would mean that 
the oil marketer owning a few trucks, 
if they crossed state lines, would have 
to hire his drivers under regulations 
of the ICC. He would have to follow 
certain driving rules set down by this 
body. He would have to equip his 
trucks with all sorts of green and red 
lights and other equipment, the same 
as the for-hire carriers. He would 
have to follow the ICC’s regulations 
for hours of service. On top of all 
this he would have to make out de- 
tailed reports for the government, 
covering details of his trucks’ opera- 
tions. 

If private truck operators were de- 
clared “motor carriers” under the Mo- 
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tor Carrier Act, which would be the 
effect of the examiner’s recommenda- 
tions, as now before that body, many 
authorities believe the private oOpera- 
tors would be made subject to other 
provisions of this act and of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, which has been fighting the apply- 
ing of the Motor Carrier Act to pri- 
vate carriers, feels that provisions of 
the act will be extended to more than 
the sections which apply to drivers 
and equipment only. 


The council believes the Act appears 
to give anyone the right to file a com- 
plaint against a carrier, necessitating 
a hearing and, possibly, a rehearing, 
to which the private operator would 
have to bring his books, records, ac- 
counts, documents, contracts, papers 
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ucts in drums or other packages. 


Still another phase of federal regu- 
lation in the offing—and one which 
has the approval of at least a portion 
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lation of truck sizes and weights. Only 
last month the ICC made its first re- 
port on its investigation into the “need” 
for such regulation. 


The Motor Carrier Act provides for 


such an investigation, and for a re- 
port to Congress as to the “need”, 
after which, supposedly, “if the need 
be found”, ICC will promulgate fed- 
eral restrictions aimed at wiping out 
the many and conflicting state size and 
weight standards which have seriously 
hampered the flow of interstate com- 
merce by truck. 


This movement may be hastened, in 
fact, by the interest of the War De- 
partment in securing uniformity in 
truck sizes and weights over the coun- 
try, so that mobilization of the na- 
tion’s trucn resources could be done 
more effectively in case of any emer- 


gency. The oil industry’s tank trucks 
would have a key place in any such 
mobilization plans and uniform weights 
and sizes would aid the War Depart- 
ment in planning the number of tank 
trucks needed for field service. Army 
officials are working with the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations, Inc., rep- 
resenting all trucking interests, to the 
end of promulgating federal regula- 
tions governing sizes and weights of 
trucks on the highways. 


Regulations by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the subject of 
truck weights cannot be expected for 
more than a year—possibly longer. 
Meanwhile, the trend in State legisla- 
tures has made a definite swing to 
uniformity on size and weight regu- 
lation. With few exceptions, the laws 
enacted during the 1939 sessions have 
been designed, for the most part, to 
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reduce the confusion caused by wide 
divergence of requirements. 


With one or two exceptions, new 
laws have brought the maximum 
weight limit to 40,000 pounds, and the 
maximum width to the 96 inches rec- 
ommended by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway officials. All 
this has come about despite open op- 
position of the railroads. 


But while size and weight limita- 
tions for trucks generally have been 
liberalized in many states, there has 
been a noticeable trend, particularly 
in the Northwest, to legislate against 
tank trucks specifically. In Minnesota 
last year the state board of railway 
commissioners ruled that tank trucks 
on the state’s highways must not be 
loaded with more than 2000 gallons, 
and must conform to other regulations 


As even more stringent set of regu- 
lations was promulgated in South Da- 
kota, under a law passed at the last 
session of its legislature. Under these 
rules all tank trucks must have state 
permits, whether they operate inter- 
state or intrastate. Tank trucks are 
barred from the highways on week- 
ends and holidays; drivers must keep 
logs; thickness and construction of 
tanks are specified; truck markings 
are specified, and the load limit is set 
at 1500 gallons, except by special per- 
mission of the state Public Utilities 
Commission. 


C ommentING on these laws aimed 
at the petroleum trucker, the National 
Highway Users Conference reports in 
its “Legislative Trial Balance” cov- 
ering state legislation in 1939: 


“Another proposed type of restric- 
tive legislation that has swept the 
country like a plague is the limitation 
on the quantity of gasoline or petro- 
leum that may be carried in a tank- 
truck. A year ago this had never been 
heard of. This year, bills limiting the 
quantities anywhere from 600 to 3500 
gallons were introduced in 19 states. 


“South Dakota has enacted legisla- 
tion limiting such transportation to 
1500 gallons, though permits for excess 
quantities may be issued . . . Similar 
bills have died in Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
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Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota and Washing- 
ton. 
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Also on the favorable side of the 
ledger for the oil companies, the state 
trade barriers, which have so long 
handicapped commerce by trucking be- 
tween many states, are being let down 
and all indications are that the trend 
in this direction will continue. Okla- 
homa repealed its port of entry law 
and no new port of entry laws were 
passed at the last sessions of the state 
legislatures. Eight states adopted new 
reciprocity laws, making it simpler for 
trucks from other states to cross their 
borders. 
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216,000-Gal. Tank Cut In Two 
To Move It To New Location 
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Sawing a woman in two has always 
been a popular trick with the pres- 
tidigitators. An oil marketing company 
in Iowa found cutting a 216,000-gallon 
tank in half was a good trick too, to 
avoid overhead high tension wires, 
when it wanted to move the tank to a 
new location. 

The tank, 32 feet in diameter and 36 
feet high, was erected in 1934 in the 
business district of Burlington, Ia., by 
the Stang Engineering Service Co., 
burner oil distributors. The company 
built a river terminal later and wanted 
to move the tank to the new location. 

“We found it was too large to move 
in One piece,’ said Ray E. Stang, 
“due to overhead wires, including high 
tension lines. Being unable to obtain 
anyone locally to move it, we finally 
borrowed some house moving trucks, 
reinforced the tank with boiler flues and 
cut in half vertically and moved it in 
two parts.” 

The tank had to be moved by water 


because, except for the business sec- 
tion in Burlington, the streets were too 
narrow to move it the entire distance 
by road. Each half was lowered on a 
40-foot cradle of 12-inch timbers, which 
rested on the house moving trucks, 
and pulled to the river by one of the 
oil company’s trucks. There it was 
loaded on a barge and pushed upstream 
by a small river boat. At the terminal 
site, the half tank was unloaded on 
a ramp and moved to the new site. The 
two halves were welded together, the 
tank painted and it was ready to be 
filled with oil. 


Photo 1 shows the first half of the 
tank being lowered with gin poles to 
the cradle; 2—the half tank being 
pulled down the street to the river; 
3—being pushed up the river on a 
barge; 4—the first half, at the new 
site, being raised by block and tackle 
attached to the top of another tank; 
5—the two halves joined and the tank 
painted, ready for a fill of oil. 
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Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Dec. 9. Prices reported 
for Grade 26-70 natural gasoline were 
down 0.25 cent the past week. Quo- 
tations of 3.50 cents, Breckenridge, and 
3.75 cents, Group 3, brought in a few 
straggling orders, but for the most 
part the lower prices did little to stim- 
ulate movement, manufacturers said. 

tegarding refined gasoline, refiners 
said they were “marking time 
and waiting cefinite reaction from buy- 
ers to  below-the-market offerings.” 
These offerings were reported as low 
as 4.125 cents, Group 3, 70-72 octane 
gasoline from Texas. At the same 
time, sales of several cars of 70-72 
octane were reported by an Oklahoma 
refiner at 5.25 cents. Other quotations 
reported by Cklahoma refiners for this 
grade ranged from 5 to 5.50 cents. 

Because he was sold up, one Mid- 
Continent refiner said he had turned 
down several barge export inquiries for 
bright stock. Inquiries totaled about 
30,000 barrels, he said. Two other re- 
finers said they were “pretty well sold 
up” as result of recent export orders. 

Mild weather in the north and mid- 
dle west was said to have delayed the 
placement of orders for light fuel oils 
in the Mid-Continent. Quotations were 
unchanged, according to reports. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9. No changes 
in quotations for refined products at 
the Gulf were reported in the week 
ended Dec. 9. Reports from refiners 
here and from the southwest indicat- 
ed there was little activity during the 
early part of the week. Late in the 
week two refiners said there was new 
interest in the market, and reported 
“new inquiries for crude, gas oil and 
kerosine”, and “inquiries from French 
and English buyers for motor fuel and 
leaded aviation gasoline’. No cargo 
sales were reported. 

Six or eight British and French tank- 
ers were said to have docked at Cor- 
pus Christi last week, and the Hous- 
ton ship channel was said to be “full 
of newly-arrived tankers”. “It looks 
as though there will be more mate- 
rial loaded in December than in No- 
vember,” one refiner commented. 


Eastein 


NEW YORK, Dec. 9. Advances of 
0.25 cent in quotations for light fuel 
oils, Diesel oil at shore plants, and 
28-34 gravity gas oil, were reported 
by several Philadelphia and Baltimore 
suppliers the past week. Lows of price 
ranges for light fuel oils, however, 
were unchanged when at least one 
supplier said he had made no changes 
in his quotations. Prices for Nos. 2 
and 3 fuels ranged from 4.50 to 4.75 


cents, and for No. 4 from 4.25 to 4.75 
cents at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
at the end of the week. 

Quotations for gasoline generally 
were reported unchanged by Atlantic 
Coast suppliers. One exception was 
when a supplier reported withdrawing 
his quotations for 65 octane at all points 
and said he was now offering 72-74 
octane at Norfolk for 7 cents. This 
effected an advance of 0.25 cent to 6.75 
cents on the low of the price range for 
65 octane gasoline at Wilmington, and 
reduced the low of the price range 
for 72-74 octane at Norfolk 0.75 ient 
to 7 cents. Gasoline was in “only a 
fair position’, with high tanker rates 
from the Gulf largely responsible for 
high replacement costs, some suppliers 
said. 


Mid-Westen 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9. Gasoline quota- 
tions reported by Mid-western and tank 
car marketers were down 0.125 to 0.625 
cent the past week. Quotations report- 
ed at the close of the week were 3.625 
to 4.625 cents for 62 octane and below, 
4.125 to 4.625 cents for 63-66 octane, 4 to 
5 cents for 67-69 octane, and 4.125 to 5.25 
cents for 70-72 octane. 

Open spot sales of 24 cars of 7072 
octane gasoline at prices ranging from 
4.125 to 4.625 cents were reported by 
tank car marketers. Mild weather 
throughout the Middle West resulted in 
good movement of gasoline against con- 
tracts, sellers said. 

Kerosine was featureless, marketers 
said. Quotations ranged from 3.50 to 
4 cents for 41-43 w.w. kerosine, and 
from 3.625 to 4.25 cents for 42-44 w.w. 
kerosine. 

A tank car marketer reported spot 
sales of two cars of range oil at 3.50 
cents. Other quotations for this prod- 
uct ranged from 3.375 to 3.875 cents. 
No changes in quotations for other 
light fuels were reported during the 
week. 

Industrial fuel movement generally 
was reported good throughout the 
week. Prices reported for No. 6 fuel, 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 


T. w. Car 

Cents per Gallon 
ISOC. Da site oe ow 9.60 6.21 
Month ago ...... 9.64 6.24 
MOOT ALO 6s ices 9.62 5.48 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 9 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 


























f.o.b. Illinois refinery district, ranged 
from $0.75 to $0.85 per barrel. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Group 3, were $0.45 for 
No. 6 fuel and $0.65 for No. 5 fuel. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 9. — What some 
refiners described as “virtually a flood 
of inquiries for lubes and wax” were 
received in western Pennsylvania from 
export buyers the past week. Prices 
of these products were unchanged as 
reported by most refiners. U. S. Mo- 
tor gasoline, kerosine and fuel oil were 
quoted 0.125 to 0.25 cent lower in the 
lower field. Upper field prices were 
reported unchanged. 

Considerable export lubes and wax 
which had been held at the eastern sea- 
board have moved out, making way 
for new export purchases in the field, 
refiners said. 

“Inventories of bright stock had be- 
gun to increase in the field,’ one refin- 
er commented. “However,” he added, 
“some of the larger buyers appear to 
have taken up all the bright stock 
available below 30 cents.” Quotations 
reported for 25 pour test stock ranged 
from 25 to 33 cents throughout the 
week. 

Neutral oils were said to be excep- 
tionally sczrce. Several refiners said 
they were sold up for from 30 to 90 
days. 

Lower field refiners said demand for 
light products was unusually slow. Low 
quotations reportec for U. S. Motor 
gasoline and fuel oil were down 0.125 
cent at 4.625 cents and 3.875 cents for 
the two products, respectively, with 
kerosine off 0.25 cent at 4.50 cents for 
45 water white. 


California 

LOS ANGELES, Dec. 9. Except 
for one report that kerosine-distillate 
had dropped to a low of $1.10 a bar- 
rel, or 2.625 cents a gallon, due to con- 
tinued warm weather, quotations for 
other products were said to be un- 
changed in West Coast markets the 
past week. 

Several “wild deals” were reported 
by one supplier as having been made 
on leaced gasolines, and an increased 
amount of leaded gasoline products 
was being offered at independent 
service stations at prices ranging from 
2 to 4 cents below previously posted 
prices for “Q” grade gasoline. 

Third-grade gasoline was “very 
weak, with an unlimited quantity evail- 
able at indepencent racks for 6 cents 
a gaNon,” accorcing to One tracer. 

Bids by California oil men to sup- 
ply Japan with seven tull cargoes, 12,- 
000 tons each, of 21-38 gravity crude 
oil, will be cpened Dec. 20 at Tokyo, it 
was learned here. It was understood 
that these cargoes will be lifted from 
April through July. 

European inquiries for Diesel oil, 
both cargo and bunker lots, were said 
to have dropped 75 per cent from the 
number received in September and 
October. 
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... NATION WIDE 
AND SERVICE! 


The Viking Pump Company, world’s largest rotary 
pump manufacturer, is strategically located in the 


very heart of the nation. Its vast organization of sales 





IN SALES 


District Sales and 
Engineering Offices 








and service offices cover the entire country—touching 
% Stock every border—every sea coast. Each is qualified to 
aid you in the fulfillment of every pumping need... 
the solution of every pumping problem. It has always 
() Major Distributors been the policy of the Viking Pump Company to build 
rotary pumps the very finest money can buy—to offer 


service second to none. 


. sean Jobbing For sales or service get in touch with the Viking Office 

epresentatives nearest your plant: Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Kansas City, Kilgore, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Richmond, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Tulsa. 











PUMP COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS , IOWA 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs) unless otherwise staled. Prices in cents 
per gallon, ercept hearv fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, war and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels. tank car lots. FOB refineries in 


districts designated, except where otherwise noted. 
municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


Inter-refinery and erport prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or 
Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are deter- 


mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted 





G asoli ne Prices Effective Dec. 11 Dec. 4 | Prices Effective Dec. Il Dec. 4 
ne " a ee —— CALIFORNIA | CENT. W. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
rices LMective ec. inne: ' U.S. Motor: | (Prices to truck transports 
a Refiners’ Quotations & Sales | 54-58 gravity, for in- | U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
Ss ‘era -3) state shipment 6.50 9.25 6.50 9.25 62 oct. & below. ... e)4.375 (e) 4.50 
U. ss Motor: (Oct. L-3 ~ zi) a = 54-58 gravity, for out- | 63-66 octane. ..... &)5.00 (e)5.125 
og . below. ... ; +4 : OZ ; 4 : G20 | side state shipment. 6.50 —- 9.00 6.50 — 9.00 66-70 octane i (i | 
92-00 OCL... es » oO« » O10 58-61 rravit 375-400 | > ope 7 wy 1: "9 Tawra 1c | 
pd ‘ y= 9- fer ft bi oe = ve | E,. TEX. REFINERS oO INS 
aoe ae e  SeS 5 | Seems TTR TS | ee 
-72 rn ee, me ? y — 9.99 - he otor: (Oct. L-3) 
60-62. 400 e.p........(h) 4375-450 4.375 0 N. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b | 70-72 oct.... e)5.09 ©)5.00 
baer oe PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 | 60-62, 400 e.p. e) 4.75 (e)4.75 
radford-Warren: | ee : 9- 9-7 oan : seatihiceisiinlacaala faa iil oe ye . 
Motor gasoline: | ¢3 oss ee : x0 : 00 an : on N. LA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (For shipment | 
| ~~ Tis ances nes » » 2 0 . m 
U.S Motor (58-62°) h)5.00 h)5.00 | 67-69 oct...... imu -85 45-55 i * ~ ese , 
Min. 65 oct.. tee 6.49 6.45 10-72 Obes. so:ss% 5.00 — 5.625 5.00 — 5.625. | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
“Q” gasoline... .... h)6.75 h)6.75 60-62, 400 ep... h) 4.25 -4.375(h) 4.25 -4.375 62 oct. & below h) 4.75 -5.00 (h) 4.75 -5.00 
73 74 oct. 1-3 ee 00 e)é v0 63-66 oct (e) 5.00 -5.25 (e) 5.00 -5.25 
mee a nag e)7.30 e)7.30 KANSAS (For Kansss destiostions ouly) 70-72 oct. leaded”. (h) 5.50 -5.75 (h) 5.50 -5.75 | 
+d rachel | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 ARKANSAS REFINER’S QUOTATIONS (F.0.b. 
us en (58-62° 62 oct. & below e)4.625 (e)4.75 | Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment to Ark. & La.) | 
etinlien’: 1 625- 5.00 1625- 5.00 | 67-69 oct e)4.875 (e)5.00 U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
Ive oe 4 — P 70-72 . 25 375 5 5 > 2 =e 
“CQ” gasoline 5 75 6.95 6.00 6 25 | 40-72 oct 8)5.3710 e)5.50 | 62 oct. & below.... 1 30 475 
ani , ; | — = malate . i 67-69 oct.... 5.00 5.25 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) | W. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b 70.79 ped 9c 5 50 
2 : ’ : - ae o- a. | ad z | 70-72 Oct... .. +... 5.2: 5.50 
ge ange I 3) ae ae eh “ | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) | OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
5. Motor: (Uct. B-. : | 62 oct. & below h) 4.25 -4.50 (h) 4.25 -4.50 and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) | 
67-69 oct h)6 25 h 6 «) | 63-66 oct.... e) 4.75 -5.00 e)4.75 70-72 oct 7.50 7 625 
70-72 oct i 7.00 67-69 oct..........(h) 4.75 -5.00 (h) 4.75 -—5.00 Or eae ee eee ga me 
72-74 oct h)7.00 | 70-72 oct.. ~+-+e(h) 5.00-5.125 (h) 5.00 -5.25 | 


Continued on nezt page) 





a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 


New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported. 





MID-WESTERN REFINERS’ TANK CAR QUOTATIONS 


Prices in this Midwestern Refiners’ Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners from their offices located in Chicago and the surrounding territory. 
While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which as 
a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining districl. Generally when prices are quoted in this Chicago 
markel, the origin of the material ts not known at the lime the quolation is given, oflentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries tn more 
fhan one refining district A/! other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which itt is shipped. 


uses Group 3 





















































NATIONAL 


Gasoline Fuel and Gas Oils Sol | 
; 4 Naphtha and Solvent | 
Prices Effective Dec. 11 Dec. 4 _ : , | 
U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) Prices Effective Dec. 11 Dec. 4 
62 oct. & below... .. 1.25 4.625 3.625 ees No. 1 p.w...... aie 8 375- 3.75 3 373- 3.75 | Prices Effective Dec. 11 Dec. 4 
: D 25 75 \2 97 » 9O- 7 9 | 7 
[on So as oe cs | eee 195 3.25 1a5_ 3 as) | (FOB Group 3 as quoted by two Chicago sellers) 
70-72 oct 2.00 9.50 4.625- 5.375 oy eee 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 | Stoddard solvent..... 6.375 6.375 
5 No. 5. b) $0 65 ©) $0.65 awd naphtha.... 6.875 6.875 
e : > ’. M. & P. naphtha. 6.875 6.875 
} Ke rosine | Mineral aie beat ere: 5.875 5.875 } 
41 43 grav. w.w... 3.625- 4.25 3.50 1.00 No. 6.. $0 45 $u 45 | Rubber solvent....... 6 875 6.875 | 
42-44 grav. w.w. 3.75 4.625 3.625- 4.25 Range oil...... 3.50 3.875 3.375- 3.875 Lacquer diluent. ..... 7.875 7.875 
| 
| 
° ° . ° 7 
Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended Dec. 8, 1939) | 
e | 
i 
U.S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method | 
| in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 Dec. 7 Dec. 8 } 
} 62 octane and below: 
| SE Sei Se ca Slat iatemve a sink ne ae Ga w a wees 1.25 4.625 £.25 1.625 4.25 1.625 4.25 1 625 4.25 1.625 
| (Oe TMOTANR, ROOD 65 55 os iow She 66 aS ise dsa sige arden sens 4.25 ae 4.25 1.75 4.25 4.75 1.25 4.75 1.25 4.75 
| NE nn, a mainte bbe eee yeetos ec) 4.25 -4.50 c) 4.25 -4.50 c) 4.25 —4.50 c) 4.25 —4.50 c) 4.25 -4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............-.--. §.625- 4.75 3.50 1.75 3.50 4.75 3.625- 4.75 3.625- 4.625 
| 63-66 octane: 
| Oklahoma Sa aa eS a ee we rites 8 1.50 41.875 1.50 4.875 1.50 1 875 1.50 1.875 4.50 1 875 
(A) TUE BORIS s6 cc caivccccw cee weseassncaesaveesaes 1.50 — 5.00 1.50 5.00 1.50 —- 5.00 1.50 >. 00 4.50 — 5.00 
| West Texas sis nee cna enaaenee- a are b)4.75 b)4.75 b)4.75 b) 4.75 (b) 4.75 -5.00 | 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).......... $.125- 4.75 1.00 1.75 1.00 4.75 4.125- 4.75 4.125- 4.625 
| 67-69 octane: 
| SN cb cia os-6e as 6ebeweeswaease 4.625- 5.25 4.625-— 5.25 4.625- 5.25 4.625- 5.25 4.625- 5.25 
a) North Texas. .......6..0sccee0e% 4.75 - 5.25 4.75 -— 5.25 4.75 — 5.25 4.75 — 5.25 4.75 -— 5.25 
West Texas... 5 haces Wake Aram overuse c) 4.75 —5.00 c) 4.75 -5.00 ce) 4.75 -5.00 c) 4.75 —5.00 c) 4.75 -5.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)....... 1.50 — 5.125 1.25 — 5.125 4.25 -— 5.125 4.25 >.125 1.00 — 5.00 
70-72 octane: 7 
Oklahoma pelted: a dvectira yank > OO » 30 5.00 » 50 5.00 > 50 >. 00 > 50 >. 00 >. 50 
| (me) TOrtls TORO. ois nc cn cdccaccwccsccccnsececnsees » OO » 625 5.00 5.625 5.00 >. 625 >. 00 >.625 ».00 — 5.625 
IS i hs ale ee aig ih oe Sie Re Ome ©) 5.00 >. 25 ec) 5.00 -5.25 ec) 5.00 —5.25 ‘ >.00 -5.25 « >.00 -5.125 
Kast Texas Sen arte, Wins atiaS, bial @4% bi5 00 b)500 b)5 00 b)5 00 b)5.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basia)................6- 1.75 S375 1.50 5.375 1.50 5.375 4.25 5.375 4.125- 5.25 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: _ 
New York harbor {16 70 fo 70 {)6 70 {16.70 {)6.70 
Philadelphia district 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 6 75 6:50 — 6.75 6.50 6 75 6.50 — 6.75 
Baltimore district sg paee 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.25 6 75 6.25 6 75 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: -_ 
New York harbor 6.75 7.30 6 75 30 6.75 30 6 75 i) 6.75 7.30 
Philadelphia district 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 
| Sealtsbore district... 200 cccese 6.50 +00 6.50 7.00 6.50 7.00 6 50 00 6 50 7.00 
U.S. Motor, 58-62°: ; ’ 
| Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) errr r ce eo 00 ©)5.00 ©)5.00 ©)5.00 ©)5.00 
| Other districts (Western Penna.). . ere $.625- 5.00 1.625- 5.00 1.625- 5.00 1.625- 5.00 41.625 5.00 
| Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: = a 5 es 
| Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............++++++ 6.05 6.75 6.75 6:75 6.75 
| *O”" Gasoline: - 
| Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........-.++-+55 ©)6.75 (c)6 75 ©)6.75 ©)6.75 ©)6.75 
Other Districts (Western Penna.)..........-- 6.00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6 00 6.25 6.00 6.25 6 00 6.25 
73-74 Octane: (L-3 » 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) rr bi7.00 b 7.00 b)7.00 b)7 00 bi7 00 
75-76 Octane: (L-3 = 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna bo7.30 b)7.30 b)7.30 b)7.30 b)7 30 
(a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. (b) One refiner quoting. (c) Two refiners quoting 
(d) No quotations reported. (e) Two suppliers quoting. _ f) One supplier quoting. if 
a — ne en ae 
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“SCREWDRIVER’’— 
his “traffic boners”’ are 
the cause of 25% of all 
Stop-and-Go, traffic 
authorities say. The 
Shell Share-the-Road 
Club is out to teach him 
better driving manners! 


















If you traveled all over the country, 
you’d see over four million cars carry- 
ing this Shell SHARE-THE-ROAD Emblem... 


Each car stopped at a Shell dealer’s to 
get it... 

The car owner left his name and address 
with the dealer when he joined the Share- 
the-Road Club... 

Almost always, he bought gasoline or oil. 

MORE IMPORTANT, the dealer and the 
car owner met under the best possible cir- 
cumstances . . . DRAWN TOGETHER by 
their common interest in fighting a nation- 
wide nuisance .. . Stop-and-Go driving. 

The Shell dealer offers the motorist two 
distinct and exclusive weapons against Stop- 
and-Go...the Share-the-Road Crusade 
to cut the AMOUNT of Stop-and-Go . 
SUPER-SHELL to cut the COST. 


DECEMBER 13, 1939 


No dealer in any competitive fuel has 
such an advantage. 


This is only the latest in a series of strategic 
moves which bring Shell dealers and their 
customers together on a basis of mutual in- 
Terese .... 

The SHARE-THE-ROAD CRUSADE is more 
than printed advertising ... it is a Dealer- 
Participating, Customer-Participating 
Plan which is making the SHELL FRAN- 
CHISE more than ever an asset to be sought 
after and retained. 

For further information concerning the 
details of what Shell has to offer, we suggest 
that you contact a Shell representative in 
the near future. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 




















refinery and erport prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. 
apply on cog: made from legally produced crude. 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs). 
excepl heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. tank car lots. FOB refineries in districts designated. ercept where otherwise noted. 


REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 
Unless otherwise noted, gasoline wre ratings are determined bv C.F.R. Motor method. 


Prices in cents per gallon 
Tnler- 
Prices quoted 


. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 














Natural Gasoline Prices 


(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- 
facturing district. 


Prices Effective 


FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 


Grade 26-70 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Bradford-Warren: 


45 grav. w.w 


AO grav. w.w.. 
Other districts: 


45 grav. w.w 
46 grav. w.w 
AT grav. w.w. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
47-49 gravity w.w. 


OKLAHOMA 


Prices 


41-43 grav. w.w 
42-44 vrav. w.w 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


CALIFORNIA 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 


blending........... 


wt 


ww 
uw 


11 Dec. 
50 (m)4.00 
3.50 (m): 


(F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
6.25 6.00 
Kerosine 

REFINERS’? QUOTATIONS 


5.00 4.875 


375 (e@)5 


5.00 50 
5.125 4.625 
aos 4.75 


1.25 3.50 
4.625 3.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 


41-43 gravity w.w 
2-44 gravity w.w 


95 
~-? e 


375 e 


TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b 


41-43 grav. w.w 


1.00 (e): 


TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 


41-43 grav. w.w, 


N. LA. REFINERS’ 
to La. and Ark.) 
41-43 grav. w.w 
ARK. REFINER’S 
plant of one refiner for shipment to Ark 
41-43 grav. w.w. 1.00 
CALIFORNIA 


40-43 grav. w.w 


Gas 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
36-40 gravity....... 
Other districts: 


36-40 gravity 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 


P.W. Distillate. . 
No. 3 gas oil, Str. 


U.G.L. gas oil 


Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 
500-700 Vis 
300-500 Vis 
100-300 Vis 

OKLATIOMA 

No. 1 P.W..... 


No. | straw 


No. 2 dark 
UG. gas oil. 
No 3 

No. 6 

Range oil, 


KANSAS (For Kans. 


No. 1 p.w. 


10-14 gravity. 


No. 6 fuel 


QUOTATIONS 


No. 2 straw.......... 


50 (e): 
QUOTATIONS (For shipment 


1.00 (e) 3 


6.00 1.50 


and Fuel Oils 

REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
. (h) 4.625-4.75 (h) 4.625 
(Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices) 


50 3.875 


5.00 150 
150 1.25 


3.50 (h) 3.375 


3. 375(h) 3.2: 
? h)3 
> h): 
25 0)3.125 
5 e) $0 
3.625 : 


destinations only). 
3.875 


n 
50-$0. 60(h) $0.5 


N. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b 


No. 1 PW 


TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 


No. 1 p.w 


N. LA. REFINERS’? QUOTATIONS 
to La. and Ark 


10 14 grav 


ARK. REFINER’S 


plant of one retiner, for shipme nt to Ark. 


No l 
No. 2 


2 


28-32 zero fuel 


Tractor Fuel 


so @). 


e) $0.65-$0. 70(e) $0.65-$0.7 
QUOTATIONS 


5.05 4.80 


Quotations 


F.o.b 
and La 








For shipment 


F.o.b 


and La. 


Prices Effective Dec. I1 Dec. 4 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


fenvy (idl... 2.605 $9.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 
Light fuel . $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel (per gal.) . 2.75 4.00 2.75 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.). 3.00 5.00 3.00 5.00 
Los Angeles: 

Heavy fuel. ..... ... $0.55 -$0 90 $0.55 -$0.90 
Light fuel .. $9.65 -$1.00 $0.65 -$1.00 
Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.75 4.00 2.75 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 2.75 —- 5.00 2.75 - 5.00 
San Francisco: 

Heavy fuel.......... $0.95 $0.95 
Pe ee $1.05 $1.05 
Diesel fuel (per gal.). . 4.50 4.50 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 


Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300: Diesel fuels. spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Neutral Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
Important Note: Penna. lube prices reported by 
refiners as for limited sale to regular customers only. 
Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


ee re ae (e) 33.50 (e)33.50 
ee seoce ()aa.a0 (e)32.50 
Lyk Sree ..eee (@)31.50 (e)31.50 
25 p.t. : ... 27.00 -34.00 27.00 —32.00 


150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 


Op.t..... eee (e)31L.50 (e)3L.50 
Dk Te (e)30.50 (e)30.50 
iS Seer re (e)29.50 (e)29 50 
a ... 25.00 -29.00 25.00 —29.00 
SOUTH TEXAS 
Vis Color 

Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F ) 

100 No. 14%-2\..... 5.75 —- 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 
yl > = 7 50 7.75 7.50 ret 
300 No. 2-3....... 8.00 8.25 8.00 8.25 
500 No. 2%-3%..... 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
io SS Seer 9.50 - 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 
1200 No. 3-4......... 9.875-10.50 9.875-10.50 
2000 No. 4 10.00 -10.75 10.00 -10.75 


Red Oils: 


200 No. 5-6 . se. aa 7.75 7.50 Fe i 
300 No. 5-6......... 8.00 8.25 8.00 8.25 
500 No. 5-6.. ... 9.00 9.25 9 00 9 25 
750 No. 5-6.... a. OD 9.75 9 50 9 75 
1200 No. 5-6......... 9.875-10.50 9 875-10.50 
2000 No. 5-6......... 10.00 -10.75 10.00 -10.75 


Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases 


MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa) 


Pale Oils (0 to 10 P.P.) 
Vis. Color 
60-85 No. 2 » dele 6.50 te 6.50 7.50 
86-110—No. 2...... 6.75 8.00 6.75 8.00 
150—No 3 i225 =83:.73 12.25 —83.75 
180—No. 3 13.00 -14.00 13.00 —-14.00 
200—No. 3 13.50 -14.50 13.50 -14.50 
250—No. 3 14.50 -16. 00) 14.50 —-16.00 
280— No. 3 15.50 -17.25 15.50 -17.25 
300—No. 3 LZ 30 -17.73. FT.50 -1¢.%3 
Red Oils 
180—No. 5 ee ee e)13.50 e) 13.50 
200—No. 5 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 
280—No. 5...... . 14.75 -16.00) 14.75 -16.00 
300—No. 5.. ...(h) 16.25-16.75(h) 16.25-16.75 
Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are 
quoted 0.5ce under 0-10 p.p. oils. Non-viscous oils, 


15-25 p.p., generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 
pp oils 


CHICAGO Vis. at 100° F ) 
(e) Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p. 


Vis. Color 

60-85— No. 2 , 8.25 8.25 
86-L110—No. 2 8.50 8 50 
150—No. 3 12.75 2.7 
180—No. 3 14.00 14.00 
200—No. 3 14.50 14.50 
250—No. 3 15.50 15.50 





Prices Effective 


Dec. Il 


CHICAGO (Continued) 


(e) Red Oils: 


180—No. 5....... 
200—No. 5 

250—No. 5....... 
280—No. 5....... 


300—No. 5....... 
Note: Viscous oils, 


13.50 
14.00 
14.50 
15.50 
17 


15 to 30 p.p. 


Dec. 


13.50 
14.00 
14.50 
15.50 
17 35 


are quoted 


lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 


to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. 
Chicago, add 0.2 


Cylinder 
MID-CONTINENT 
Bright Stocks: 
190-2€9 Vis. at 210° D. 
150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 

ee 

10 to 25 p.p 
25 to 40 p.p.... : 
150-160 vis. at 210° E. 


120 Vis. at 210° D: 
O'R 20 Ai. 0 as 
25 to 40 p.p........ 

600 S.R. Dark Green.. 

600 S.R. Olive Green. 


631 S.R. 


dy a 


(e) CHICAGO 


To obtain delivered pricea in 
5c per gal. 


21.75 -23 
(e)21.625 
(e)8.00 

9.00 
(e) 20.00 


(Viscosity at 210°) 


Unfiltered Steam Refined: 


Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 
0 to 10 ee 
2300. 29 DD.. 6. <60 

30 to 40 p.p 

E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 


0.25c per gal. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Important Note: 
refiners as for limited sale to regular 
600 S.R. filterable . 


650 S.R 


Brt. stk, 145-155 vis. 
Mas 5 sella: bac re ietetae 
BGs scisial bl aGinins oe 
2 See 


WESTERN 


0.5c per Ib. less. 


Red 


WESTERN a 
In bbls., carloads, 


122-124 niente 


scale 


124-126 A.m. Bis 
I 6.65 1a wie wraios 


OKLAHOMA 


Penna. 


.(h 


Refiners* 


0.00 
1.00 
2.00 


REFINERS’? QUOTATIONS 
lube prices reported by 
customers only. 
15.50 -18.00 
17.00 —20.00 
17.50 -—21.00 
21.00 —-24.00 
540-550 f1., No. 
(h) 31.00-36.00(h) 31.00-36.00 
3000-35 .00(h) 30.00-35 
25.00 —-33.00 


15.50 -18.00 
17.00 —20.00 
17.50 —21.00 
21.00 —24.00 
at 210°, 


Petrolatums 


5 


Stocks 
(F.o.b. “Palsa) 
(e)27.00 (e)27.00 
23.00 -24 23.00 -2 
23.00 —23.5 23.00 -2: 
22.50 -23 22.50 —-2: 
21.00 -23 21.00 -2: 


21.75 -23 
(e)21.625 
(e)8.00 

9.00 
(e)20.00 


50 (h) 4.00 


00 
00 
00 


ueES 


No. 8 color: 


totobo 
BO 
Vitoanged 
tote 


— 
oy 


25.00 —33.00 


(Bbls., carloads; tank 


6.625- 7 


5.625-— 6.2 
3.875-— 4 
3.625- 4 
3.50 3 


Wax 


REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 


6.75 7.00 


7.625-— 8.25 


‘One re -efine r reports he equalizes freight 
with nearest refinery to destination). 

Snow White...... 
Lily White........ 
Cream White. 
Light Amber... 
BNE. hci sccs ve 


as 
vtg 
wis 


Www UIA 
os 


e)6.75 


6.75 


Quotations & 


Prices. (In bbls. or burlap bags, carloads 


124-126 + A.m.p., 

DUO ASiieccivscex 
CHICAGO QUOTATIONS 
refinery of one refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads 
Melting points are E.M.P. 


h)6.75 


3° F. to convert into A.m.p.) 


Fully refined: 


123-12 4 (bags only). 


6.10 
6.10 
6.35 
6.65 
6 90 
7.@5 


(h)6.75 


(FOB Chicago district 


(A.S.T.M.) methods; 


6.10 
6.10 
6.35 
6.65 
6.90 
7.65 





(a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, 
New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted on northe 
Two refiners quoting j 
20 have applied on No. 


holding licenses. 
0) Prices since 


for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. 
rn shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No quotations reported. 
For shipment to Ark. points only. (k) Two suppliers quoting. 


oY (1) Quotations. 
3 instead of on 28-30 gray. zero 


(m) Sales. 


(b) For shipment to Texas and 
(g) To resellers 
(n) No quotations reported. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon. dealer. and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes: thev do, however, include inspection fees as shown :n general footnote Gasoline 
tares, shown in separate column, include \c federal, and state tares: also city and county tares as indicated in footnoles.. Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include tazes; 


kerosine tares. where levied. are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29, April 12, 
June 7, 1939, or write to N.P.N. Theseprices in effect Dec. 11, 


April 19 and 


1939, as posted hy principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 














S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 


Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N. J... 7.6 8.7 4 7.6 
*Newark, N, aks 7.6 8.7 4 7.6 
Annapolis, Md ~~ &sS 9.25 5 9°50 
Baltimore, Md mee 7.40 8.75 5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md..... 9.15 10.15 5 10 
Washington, D. C . 8.0 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va.... . 8.95 11.45 6 12.9 
ee 1.40 10.25 6 11 
Petersburg, Va....... 8.05 10.55 6 BE: 7 
Richmond, Va........ 8.05 10.55 6 10.7 
Roanoke, Va vin Sea iho a ll 
Charleston, W. Va... 8.55 1105 6 12 6 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 7.85 9 85 6 | 4. 
Wheeling, W. Va . 8 85 10.75 6 12.2 
Charlotte, N.C ioe oe 11.4 7 108 
Hickory, N.C... 10.45 11.95 7 12.3 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 10.3 11.8 7 12.2 
Raleigh, N.C... : 9 65 eke «69 11.5 
Salisbury, N.C... . 9.95 1.45 7 11.9 
Charleston, S.C... . yee 10.25 7 10.6 
Columbia, S. C. Sher 8.6 Wo 7 B.S 
Spartanburg, S. C 9 3 11 7 12.2 


‘ 8 ri 2 

Discount to undivided dealers on Essolene: thru 
territory, except New Jersey points, which see in 
“Note” below: Dealer t.w. price less 0.5¢ per gal 

*Effective Sept. 14, 1939, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a minimum retail resale price of 11.9¢ thru New 
Jersey. 

Note: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.6¢ per gal. for Kssolene. Dealers 
having pumps marked only, Esso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 8.le per gal. 
for Essolene. 

Kerosine Discount: le off t.w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum OilCo., Ine. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- “Split” 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 


Tank er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxen T.W. 
Metropolitan N.Y City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 
Queens tat 9.2 5 8.10 
Borough of Rich- 
mond (Staten Is. Oe | 92 #5 8.10 
Albany, N. Y 7.6 9 6 5 7.90 
Binghamton, N. Y 8.9 95 5 8 90 
Buffalo, N.Y 8.1 9.5 5 76 
Jamestown, N. Y mt 9.5 5 (Oe: 
Plattsburg, N.Y 8.1 10 5 8.50 
Rochester, N. ¥ 8.3 10 5 8.4 
Syracuse, N. Y 8.2 9.5 5 8 49 
Bridgeport, Conn 7.8 8.8 4 7.10 
Danbury, Conn 8.3 9 6 1 8 60 
Hartford, Conn 7.9 9.3 1 8.00 
New Haven, Conn 7.8 8.8 1 7.10 
Bangor, Me 7.9 10 5 8.00 
Portland, Me 7.6 94 5 8.10 
Boston, Mass toa 9 1 8.10 
Concord, N. H 8.4 10.7 5 8 70 
Lancaster, N. H 9.2 115 5 9 50 
Manchester, N. H 8.3 10.3 5 8.50 
Providence, R. I 4.3 9 3 5 8.10 
Burlington, Vt 8.1 10.0 5 8.30 
Rutland, Vt 8.5 10.5 5 8.50 


’ 907 
*Plus 2% 
each sale. 
Discount to undirided dealers: 0.5¢ less than “split” 
dealer t.w. 


Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash 
Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 


city sales tax computed at time of 


cial Gaso- Kero. 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 8 9 5 10 
Pittshurgh.......... % 9.5 5 10.5 
Allentown 8 9.5 5 10.5 
Erie . 8 95 5 10 
Scranton... 8.5 10 5 10.5 
WS 5s caadab ouae 8 10 5 10.5 
Emporium 8 10 5 10.5 
Indiana 8 10 5 10.5 














Uniontown 


8 10 5 10.5 
Harrisburg. . 8 95 5 10.5 
Williamsport 8.5 10 5 10.5 
Dover, Del. 95 > 10.5 
Wilmington 9 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass 9 4 8 
Springtield, Mass 9 4 8.2 
Worcester, Mass 9.5 4 8 
Fall River, Mass 9 4 8.1 
Hartford, Conn 9.3 4 8 
New Haven, Conn 8.8 4 8 
Providence, R. I 9.3 4 8 
Atlantic City, N. J 8.6 { 1.49 
Camden, N. J 8.6 1 tz 
Trenton, N. J 8.6 1 7.40 
Annapolis, Md..... 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md. ...... ca 8.75 5 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md...... ... 9.85 5 10 
Richmond, Va . 10.55 6 10.7 
Wilmington, N.C 10.35 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga 10 7, "2 
Jacksonville, Fla... ~~ 8 8 10 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- 
cluded in above price. 

Discount to undivided dealers: Deale: t.w. less 
0.5¢ per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and undivided dealer price is same 

Discounts: At Scranton, Pa., le per gal. voluntary 
discount allowed to dealers only, effective July 8, 
1939. . : 

Kerosine discount: Thru Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price on t.w. deliveries of 
25 gals. or more at one time, effective since Oct. 


29, 1936. 
S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- tDiv- 
sumer ided 


Gaso- Kero- 





T.W. Die. {S.8. 

Ohio, Statewide 11 10 13 5 
Akron 11 9 13 5 *8.5 
Cincinnati 11 9.5 12 5 *12 
Cleveland 11 9 M.S 5 ¥12 
Columbus 11 5 -is 5 "12 
Dayton 11 95 12 > *12 
Marietta 11 95 12 = #12 
Portsmouth | 10 13 5 712 
Toledo 11 9 W565 *]2 
Youngstown 11 O35 22 5 7.5 


Renown Gasoline 
—— Third Grade 
Ohio, Statewide : 


11 10 13 5 
Akron | 9 1 5 
Cincinnati 11 9.5 12 9 
Cleveland 11 9 1.5 5 
Columbus 1 9.5 12 is) 
Dayton 11 9.5 12 5 
Marietta 11 9.5 12 5 
Portsmouth 1 10 13 5 
Toledo 11 9 MS 5 
Youngstown 11 9.5 12 5 


Note: Prices at other Ohio points may be obtained 
by writing NPN. 

*Ohio has kerosine tax of le per gal., not included 
in above prices 

+This price also to authorized agents, exclusive of 
0.5¢ rental 

{Prices are at company-operated service stations 

Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than divided 
dealer t.w 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Con- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer Net line sine 
PW. Dir. Taree TW. 
Covington, Ky 12 9 6 95 
Lexington, Ky i.5 10.5 6 10 
Louisville, Ky 12.5 9.5 6 9 
Paducah, Ky..... 12.5 9.5 6 9 
Jackson, Miss 12.5 95 7 *9 5 
Vicksburg, Miss 12.5 95 7 *Q 
Birmingham, Ala 3.5 10.5 *8 9 
Mobile, Ala > 9 5 *9 t 
Montgomery, Ala 13.5 10.5 *9 aT 
Atlanta, Ga 14 11 7 *8 
Augusta, Gia 3.5 10.5 7 *y 
Macon, Ga... 14 11 7 *9 5 
Savannah, Ga IZ:5 9.5 7 *3 
Jacksonville, Fla 11 5 8 % 
Miami, Fla 12 9 8 7 
Pensacola, Fla 12.3 9.35 *9 8.5 
Tampa, Fla 13 10 8 8.5 


Kvso Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
» 


Covington, Ky 10.; 8 6 
Lexington, hy.. 12 9.5 6 
Louisville, Ky 10 Lia 6 
Paducah, Ky.. 10.5 8 6 


Jackson, Miss 11 8.5 7 
Vicksburg, Miss 11 8.5 7 
Birmingham, Ala 11.5 9 *§ 
Mobile, Ala , 10 7.5 *9 
Montgomery, Ala 11.5 9 *9 
Atlanta, Ga 11 8.5 7 
Augusta, Ga 12 9.5 7 
Macon, Ga ll 8.5 7 
Savannah, Ga ‘ 10.5 8 7 
Jacksonville, Fla... 9.5 7 8 
Miami, Fla 10.5 8 8 
Pensacola. Fla 10.5 8 *Q 
Tampa, Fla 11.5 9 8 


Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Uffective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
per gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5¢ 
below, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 

*Tares: In the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of le 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 


prices. 
S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ——~ Gurso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 
T.W. Crown lind Taxes TLW. 


Chicago, I! U.3 9 1 6.9 4 10 
Decatur, Hl 11 8.1 6 4 8.5 
Joliet, Hl | 9 6 8 1 1 10 
Peoria, Hl | 8.7 8.1 1 10 
QOuiney, Tl 10.9 9.4 8.5 4 98 
Indianapolis. Ind 1.8 93 8.4 5 *10 
Evansville. Ind 11.6 10) 94 S te 5 
South Bend, Ind 11.8 13 7.4 5 10 
Detroit. Mich 9 4 8.1 7.6 4 76 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 9.9 8.4 7.9 4 97 
Saginaw, Mich 10.8 93 8 o 4 9.3 
Green Bay, Wis 1.9 104 99 5 10 
Milwaukee, Wis N.S 92 $3 & 10 2 
La Crosse, Wis 11.5 10 95 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 10 5 & t4 
Duluth, Minn 1.9 104 99 5 10.8 
Mankato, Minn 1.5 #10 es &s 9.9 
Des Moines, la 10.9 94 7.4 4 *9 8 
Davenport, Ta 11.1 96 8.4 4 *10 
Mason City, la ES SE 6S 4 *10 2 
St. Louis. Mo + sere 9.2 7.5 *4 8 
Kansas City, Mo 100.4 89 69 *4 8 
St. Joseph. Mo 1 4 8.9 84 4 7.9 
Fargo, N. D Sa 3.7 3.2 W.F 5 11.6 
Huron, SOD 12 105 10 5 4 
Wichita, Kans.... 9.3 aol 6 4 7.9 


*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, le city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Lowa 8c per gal. atate tax, 
not included in above prices. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gase- Kero- 
line sine 


T.W.) Dealer Taree TW 
Omaha, Neb 10.5 7.5 6 98 
MeCook 10.5 8 4 6 9 _ 
Norfolk 12.3 9 6 95 
North Platte 11.8 8.9 6 10 
Scottsbluff 12.5 9.5 6 11.4 
x @-6 
S. O. Louisiana 
Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car TW. ‘Taresn ‘TW. 
Little Rock, Ark t18 10 25 75 10 — 
Alexandria, La 20 9.75 8 *11 5 
Baton Rouge, La 7.23 9 75 8 *9 5 
New Orleans, La y fe 9.75 *10 *9 : 
Lake Charles, La 7.2 9.75 8 *11.5 
Shreveport, La 6 85 8 *10 
Lafayette, La ‘ 7.5 10 8 *10 
Bristol, Tenn 10.25 9.75 8 13 
Chattanooga, Tenn 9.5 HZ 8 12 
Knoxville, Tenn 10 12.5 8 13 
Memphis, Tenn 8 10,5 8 11 
Nashville, Tenn 9 BES 8 11 


*Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax inclides 7 
state. lc federal. and 2c parish tax. Louisiana has 
kerosine tax of le per gal.; in addition New Orleans 
has lc parish tax. none of which are included in above 
prices een 

Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers yet 
dealer price, less 0.5¢ 











Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline 
Alabama. 1 /40c on gasoline. 1 /2c on kerosine; Arkansas. 1 /5c per gal. in a single barrel, 
in ‘ots up to 25 bbls.; 2 /25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more; Kansas. | /50c, 
sota, 1 /25c: Missouri. 3 /100c: Nebraska. 3/100c: Nevada, gasoline. 1 /20c; North Carolina. 1 /4c; 
bbis., 1 /Sc in lots less than 50 bbis.; South Carolina. 1 ‘8c: South Dakota. 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/S5c; ana Wisconsin. 3 /100c 


Kerosine inspection fee only: lowa. 3/50c: Michigan. 1/Sc per gal 


North Dakota. 1 


20c: Oklanoma., 2 


and kerosine ual:ss otherwise specified, per gallon. figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 
1 20c per gal. in bulk: Florida 1 8c; Illinois. 3/100c; Indiana, 1 /5e per gal 
3/50c can be charged to meet inspection aepartment expenses); 


Louisiana, 1 /32c; Minne- 


2/25c per gal. lots of more than 50, in 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, ana service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; thev do. however, include ins 
inciude \c federal. and state tares: also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 


lazes. shown in separate column, 


nection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
‘erosine tank wagon prices also d» not include tares: 


kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. — discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts. see NPN for March 29, April 12. April 19 and 
11, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


June 7, 1939, or write to NPN 


These prices in effect Dec. 








Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


line sine 

“TF. 3.8. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex ......... 7 11 F Mw 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7 1! 5 7 
Houston, Tex ; 9 13 5 8 
San Antonio, Tex 9 13 5S 8 


Thriftane 
(Leaded, 67 


Octane, Purple Gasoline 
Dallas Pree ees 5.5 9 5 
Pt. Worth. ...066s00% 5 9 a 
Houston... .. ac aneotar ow 11 5 
San Antonio 8 11 > 
U.S. Motor Gasoline 
( Third Grade) 
San Antonio, Tex 8 5 


*These tank wagon prices ieee to all classes of 
dealers and consumers. 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronz-z-z (Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


Deal- line sine 

it .wWe er Taxes [TLW. 

Denver, Col a 5 5 1105 
Grand Junction, Col. 13.5 5 15 
Pueblo, Col ......... l 3 9 

Casper, Wyo 12.5 5 1105 
Cheyenne, Wyo 10.5 5 13 
Billings, Mont... 12.5 6 13 

Butte, Mont os | | 6 is.5 

Great Falls, Mont 13.5 6 15.5 

Helena, Mont 48.5 6 8.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah 8.5 8.5 > 16 
Boise, Ida *¥15 1 va Le. 6 18 
Twin Falls, Ida... .**15.00 **15.1 6 18 
Albuquerque, N.M.. 21005 10.5 16.5 10 
Roswell, N. M ere: 9.5 16.5 8 
Santa Fe, N.M...... wo5 10.5 aa 10 

{Ft. Smith, Ark. 9.5 5 7.5 
Little Rock, Ark a et) 7.5 8 
Texarkana, Ark 9 8 
Muskogee, Okla ; § 5 7 

Oklahoma City, Okla 6 5 6.5 
Tulsa, Okla 7 ? rf 


Demand Gasoline 


(T we Grade) 
Denver, Col... 5 5 
Grand Junction, ¢ ‘ol... ; “12 2.5 5 
Pueblo, Col. ....... 10 5 
Casper, Wyo........ 11.5 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... 9.5 $ 
Billings, Mont 11.5 6 
Butte, Mout .veone 6 
Great Falls, Mont... .11.5 6 
Helena, Ment 13.5 i 6 
Salt Lake City, U tah. 8.5 8.5 5 
Boise, Ida Sr ickd, | Fo Wires | 6 
Twin Falls, Ida... "#141 #1401 6 
Albuquerque, N.M.. 8.5 8.5 16 5 
Roswell, N. M roe 8.5 16 5 
Santa Fe, N Bliss. as 9 5 9.5 7 
Ft. Smith, Avk... ’ 5 
Little Rock, Ark 7.5 ee 
Texarkana, Ark : 6.5 ee 5 
Muskogee, Okla 7 5 
Oklahoma City, Okla 55 5 
Tulsa, Okla 5 5 


{Includes ¢ ity tax of 0 Se 

*Includes le city tax 

tPrices are in t.w 
dealers. 

** Prices include 
bor idye res. 

HT .w. pricesin all states except Utah, Idaho and 
New Mexico are to consumers and dealers. 


Ss. ©. 


deliveries to consumers and 


O0.le to cover L-mill tax for toll 


California 
Standard Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 


rw. S.S. Taxes T.W. 
San Francisco, Cal... .13.5 14.5 4 11.5 
los Angeles, Cal......13 14 4 10 
Freano, Cal. ......... 14.5 15.5 4 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz 14 15 6 *12.5 
Reno, Nev......... 45.5 16.5 5 i3':S 
I ortland, BODY cw ae 14 15 6 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 14 15 6 13.5 
Spokane, Wash. 19.5 16.5 6 t16 5 
Tacoma, Wash 14 15 6 t13.5 


Flight Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal... 12 13 4 
Los Angeles, Cal......11 5 12:5 4 
Fresno, Cal. ......... 13 14 4 
Reno, Nev.......... 14 15 5 
Phoenix, Ariz. “i 12 6 
Portland, i 12.5 3.5 6 
Seattle, Wash. ...... iz.2 13.5 6 
Spokane, Wash...... 13 14 6 
Tacoma, Wash 12.5 13.5 6 


*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c per gal. not 
included in above prices. 





tWashington has 0.25c per gal. tax on kerosine 
sales, not included in above prices. 

Discount to 100% dealers, thru territory, off posted 
t.w. prices, on gasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standard 
Gasoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on 
Flight gasoline, 2c. 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 
Gasoline sine 
Des Taxes i £ 
Hamilton, Ont. .....15.5 8 16 
Toronto, Ont....... 15.5 8 16 
Brandon, Man.......21 7 22 
Winnipeg, NOU ss <éccs 19.5 F 20.5 
Regina, Sask. . 18.5 7 20.5 
Saskatoon, Sask 21 7 23 
Edmonton, Alta. 18.9 7 20.9 
Calgary, Alta 16 7 18 
Vancouver, B. C 16 7 23 
Montreal, a 15 t 1iS..5 
St. John, B 14.5 10 18.5 
Halifax, N s 14.5 10 18.5 
Discounts to undivided pry le off t.w. price, 


except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
territory. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car, tank wagon or 
dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
gasoline in several marke ‘ting territories. 


Ss. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 


Esso Aviation 
Consumer Gasoline 
a 


° Taxes 
74 octane ee | 5 
80 octane near. & 5 
87 octane 5 18 5 
Discounts: For delivery on eontract to hangar 


operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted 
t.w. price, shown above. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline 
73 Octane Number 


Chicago, TIL............. 14.9 

Detroit, Mich........ 16.5 4 
Milwaukee, Wis re |e | 5 
Minneapolis, Minn... .15.3 5 
St. Louis, Mo.... 2 aes 3 
Kansas City, Mo......14 2 *4 
Fargo, N. D 26.5 4 
Huron, S. D 15.8 5 


*Ineludes le city tax. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


74 Octane Aviation Gasoline, Clear 


Tank C “ar 
8: 


POR” Bagtowel; DORs isch aesaeeess 
CONTINENTAL OTL CO. 
Conoco Special Gasoline 
Dealer Gasoline 
Price Taxes 
Denver, Colo......... 15 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 15.5 5 
Helena, Mont. . ‘ 22.5 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 18 3 
Albuquerque, N. M 14 "6 5 


*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 


Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanave Aviation Gasoline 
ows 

Phoenix, Ariz........ 17.5 6 
Los Angeles, Cal. ee 4 
San Francisco, ( ‘al... 15.5 4 
oe ee ee i7.5 5 
Portland, Ore. ....... 16 6 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 16 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 


Nolte: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 


and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices 
Mineral Spirits V.M. & P. 
enn, oe et Saar roar 1.5 15:5 
Baltimore, Md............. is.S 
Washington, D.C.......... 15 


Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities 
at one time, get these discounts. Newark, 2c per gal. 
on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5c higher 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoO. 
Buffalo, N. Y.. : eed 11.5 12.5 
*New York C ity. 9.5 10.5 
Roc shester, =: Sa 12.5 12.5 
Syracuse, N. Y iZ.5 15 
Boston, Mass Ld 11.5 
Bridgeport, Conn io 12 
Hartford, Conn Freee 11 11.5 
Providence, R.I..........<«6 11.5 12.5 


*Prices apply to consumers only in quantities 
over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5e per gal. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa............ 12 14.5 
Oe ee 13.5 16 
Pittsburem, Pa... ccccc.sss 14.5 14.5 


Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 

Discounts: Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one 
time, 2c per gal. less. Lancaster, contract buyers 
taking 1,000 gals. or more per year, one drum up, 
2c per gal. less; non-contract buyers, 200 gals. or 
more at one time, 2c per gal. less. Pittsburgh, 500 


gals. or more at one time, 2c. 
Ss. 0. OHIO 
S.R V.M.&P. 
Solvent) Naphtha 
Ce eee er 13:5 13 
Nole: V.M.&P. naphtha prices also apply on Dry 


Cleaners naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent. Discounts to contract consumers off 
t.w. price; 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 


0.75e; 2,500 to 4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals.. 
L.Se. 
Ss. O. INDIANA 
(Prices include state and federal tazes) 
Jleum V.M.&P. _ : 
Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, IL..... s Bee 17 16.4 
Detroit, Mich... Rt 18.7 20.2 
Kansas City, Mo... 14.4 15.4 14 9 
St, Logis, Mo...... Y4.7 a § 13.4 
Milwaukee, Wis . 9 : 20 3 19 8 
Minneapolis, Minn. 19.5 20.5 18.2 


Note: All prices, with moneetion of Missouri points, 
include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


{n Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. Mineral 

Naphtha Spirits 
Baltimore : ae 9.50 8 50 
New York H: arbor.......... 9-95 8.75 -9 
Philadelphia district se SAO as 8 25 9 
Boston ; Sie $6 a's 9 ° 9 ° 
Providence. ...... Soe a 9.5_ 9.5_ 
Ohio points, delivered ? 8.75 8.2 


*This is on rubber solvent. ; 

‘Ohio prices are those of S. O. Ohio. [ts prices 
for D.C. naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent are same as for V.M.&P. 


Price Changes 


amounts of changes. 
prices. 


Dates and 
See table for full current 


Socony-Vacuum—Socony Mobilgas: 


Portland split dealer t. Ww. up Oke, 
Dec. 4. 

Concord split dealer t. w. up 0.2¢, Dec. 4. 

Manchester split heaker t. w. up 0.3¢c, 
Dec. 4. 

Burlington split dealer t. w. cut 0.2c¢, 
Nov. 


Kerosine: 
Bangor t. w. cut 
Atlantic Refining 
Fall River t. w. 


0.5¢c, Dec. 8. 
Kerosine: 
up 0.1c, Dec. 4. 


T. w. up 0.15c, thru New Jersey, Dec. 9. 
S. O. Ohio—Sohio X-70 and Renown Gas- 
olines: 

Corrections: Divided dealer prices at 
-Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, and 
Youngstown have been 9.5c, ex tax, 
since Oct. 7. This price should have 
been published in all subsequent is- 
sues, instead of the 10c¢ shown. 

S. O. Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: 

Tampa up 0.5c, Nov. 28. 

Kyso Gasoline: 
Macon cut ic, Nov. 28. 
Tampa up 0.5c, Nov. 28. 
Kerosine: 

Mobile t. w. cut 1c, Nov. 29. 

S. O. Indiana—-Red Crown and Stenolind: 


Grand bec, 2. 
Stanolind: 


South Bend dealer 


tapids cut O.1¢, 


price cut 2.3c, 


S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown Gasoline: 
North Platte dealer price cut le, Nov. 
29. 
(Continued on next page) 


Nov. 8. 
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S. O. New Jersey—Nos. 1, 


Price Changes 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.—Humble Mo- 


tor Fuel: 
San Antonio cut 0.5¢, Dee. 2. 
Thriftane: 
San Antonio s. s. cut 0.5¢, Dee. 2. 
Fuel Oil 
2 and 4: 
Atlantic City and Newark up _ 0.15¢e, 
Dec. 2. 
3altimore and Washington Nos. 2 and 
up 0.25¢c, Dec. 6. 
Atlantic Refining—Nos. 2 and 4: 
Springfield No. 2 up O.1¢c, Dee. 4. 
Worcester and Hartford up 0.1¢, Dec. 4. 


Coming Meetings 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Annual 
Meeting of General Board of Directors 
Tulsa Club Roof, Tulsa, Dee. 18. 


1940 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Annual 
meeting and Engineering Display, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 15 to 19. 


Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, Jan. 23 


Northwest Petroleum Assn., Annual Meet- 
ings: North Dakota Division, Gardner 
Hotel, Fargo, N. D., Jan. 22, 23: Minne- 
sota Division, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Jan. 25, 26. 


American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, New York, Feb. 12 to 15. 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assp., 14th 
annual meeting and convention. Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 15 


Assn. of Highway Officials of North Atlantic 
States, Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Feb. 14-16. 


Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Elms Hotel, Excelsioi 
Springs, Mo., Feb. 21 and 22. 








Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters 
Points of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 


Gasoline- Distillate-Gas 
Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per per gal. per per gal. 
Cwt. 6.6 lbs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 


Chicago, Il....... 40 2.640 32 2.368 
Decatur, Hl. ... 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Joliet, Mo... .. 40 2.640 32 2.368 
Peoria, Il........ 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Quincy, Ill . 36 2.376 29 2.146 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 48 3.168 39 2.886 
Evansville, Ind... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
South Bend, Ind. . 49 3.23 ¥*49 *3.108 
Detroit, Mich..... 64 4.224 51 3.774 
(id. Rapids, Mich.. 61 1.026 50 3.700 
Saginaw, Mich . 66 4.356 53 3.922 
Green Bay, Wis... 51 3.366 41 3.034 
Milwaukee, Wis... 43 2.838 34.5 2.553 
LaCrosse, Wis . 46 3.036 | 2.738 
Min’ap'Is-St. Paul. 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Duluth, Minn..... 52 3.432 41.5 3.071 
Mankato, Minn... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Des Moines, Ia.... 36 2.376 29 2.146 
Davenport, la.... 39 2.574 31 2.294 
Mason City, Ia... 42 2.772 33.5 2.479 
St. Louis, Mo.... 33 2.178 26.55 1.961 
Kansas City, Mo.. 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
St. Joseph, Mo.... 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
Fargo, N. D ee 4.158 50.5 3.737 
Minot, NN: D...... 88 5.478 66.5 4.921 
Huron, S. D on 3.498 42.5 3.145 
Wichita 

From Ponea ¢ tity 1.3 FO. 495 7.5 tO.555 

From ‘Tulsa 12.5 *0.825 12.5 0.925 

From Cushing | *).726 11 rO.8L4 


*This rate also includes distillate rate at 
6.6 Ibs. per gal 


**This rate applies only to residual fuel and 
gas oil. Combination rate of 32c¢ per ewt. at 
7.4, Group 3 to Chicago, plus 9c per ewt. at 6.6, 
Chicago to South Bend, total of 2.962¢ per gal., 
ipplies to petroleum fuel oil distillate not suitable 
for illuminating purposes 

tThis rate is exclusive of distillate which is 
based on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponca City, 
Pulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In 
cludes only gas oil and fuel oil. 

NOTE: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, 
Kans. 


























National Dixie Distributors, Milwaukee, 


Nis., Feb. 21, 22 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual meet- 
ing and equipment show, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Feb. 21, 22, 23. 


Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O., Feb. 27. 28 
and 29. 


Illineis Petroleum Marketers Assn., Pcoria, 
Ill., Feb. 27-29. 

Iowa Independ-nt Oil Jobbers’ Assn., annual 
meeting, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, March 5-7 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., March 4-8 


American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Conti- 
nent District, Division of Production, 
Wichita, Kan., March 14, 15. 


American Petroleum Institute, Southwest- 
ern District, Division of Production, Hous- 
ton, Tex., March 28, 29 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Annui!l 
Meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Mar 
Sr, Ag: 1, = 


American Chemical 


Society, 
Ohio, April 8-*2. 


Cineinnea’i, 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 10, 11, 12 


American Petroleum Institute, Eastern Dis 
trict, Division of Production, Columbus, 
O., April 11, 12. 


National Petroleum Assn., 37th semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O 
April 18, 19. 


American Institute of Mining & Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, Open Hearth Confer- 
ence, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 24-26. 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Da! 
las, Tex., May 1 to 3. 


American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
32nd Semi-Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 13, 14 and 15 

Natural Gasoline Assn. of 


annual convention, 
May 15, 16, 17. 


America, 19th 
Hlotel Tulsa, Tulsa, 


International Petroleum  Expositiow and 
Congress, Tulsa, May 18-25. 


American Petroleum Institute, 10th Mid- 
Year Meeting, Fort Worth, Tex., May 27 
31. 


‘ 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic Citys 
N. J., June 24-28. 


Alabama Petroleum Industries Committee, 
Birmingham, Ala., sometime in July 


38th Annual Meeting of the National Petro- 
leum Assn., Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 18-20. 


National Safety Congress & Expos‘tion, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Oet. 7-11 


Lake Oil Shipping 
Gained in 1938 


Water movement of petroleum and 
its products on the Great Lakes, ac 
cording to preliminary reports of the 
U. S. Engineers’ district offices, in 1938 
showed a large gain over 1937. Ship 
ments of refined products from the 
four main oil shipping ports, as listed 
in an accompanying table, increased 
from 17,821,500 barrels in 1937 to over 
28,000,000 barrels in 1938. These pre 
liminary figures are subject to later 
revision. 


Total receipts of refined products at 
ports on the Lakes, also shown in de 
tail in the table, showed a considerable 
gain in 1938 from 1937. Lake shippers 
say the increase reflects the larger 
number of terminals operated by both 
the large oil companies and independ 
ent marketers. 


The fleet of vessels serving the 
Great Lakes in 1939 in the movement 
of petroleum and its products num 
bered 59 


steamers, motorships and 


barges, with a combined gross ton 
nage of 180,421, the Lake Carriers As 
sociation reports. These vessels had a 
total capacity of 55,750,000 gallons. The 
1938 tonnage of oil vessels was about 


the same as in 1937, 


The growth of the movement of 


oil products on the Great Lakes is 
shown by the fact 16 vessels were op- 
erating in this trade in 1929, with a 
maximum cargo capacity of 16,500,000 
gallons per trip. 








No. | No. 2 No.4 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 





Atlantic City, N. J 7:7 6€.%5 673 
Newark T. 6 6.38 
Annapolis, Md 6.75 
Baltimore 7.25 7.00 6.50 
Washington, D. ¢ re Saye - Say 
Norfolk, Va i200 6.25 6.3 
Petersburg 7.5 6.5 
Richmond 7.5 65 6.5 
Charlotte, N.C 9 t.40 
Hickory . 8.25 
Raleigh 9 cee 
Charleston, S. C 8 6.5 
Columbia 9 y 
Spartanburg 9.7 8.2 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. INC, 
S. O. New York Division) 


os. 

2&3 No. 4 
New York City 6.60 6.60 
Albany, N.Y 6 80 6.30 
Rochester, N.Y 7.50 7.50 
Soston, Vass 6.80 6 80 
Sungor, Me 7.20 7.20 
Manchester, N. H 7.10 7 10 
Burlington, Vt 18 7.6 
Hartford, Conn 690 6 90 
New Haven, Conn 6 80) 6 80 
Providence, R. I 6 BO 6 BO 


Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with 
kerosine 














TANK WAGON MARKETS. HEATING OILS 


Prices in Effect Dec. 11, 1939 
Following are posted lank wagon prices of various grades of heating vil al the points shown tn various territories 


Prices are in cents per gallon. 


| Columbus Division and | 


Ce ee 7.50 7.50 7 00 
City of Lima 8 00 8.00 7.00 
| Rest of Ohio 800 8 00 7 50 


| up to 2c higher than avove quotations 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


umbers 





1 2 3 1 5 6 
Phila... Pa 8 6.50 6.50 6.50 4.00 3.25 
Allentown, Pa 85 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del. 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 | 
Springfield, Mass > a. | 
Worcester, Mass 8 on to | 
Hartford, Conn 8 6.9 6.9 | 


Ss. O. OHIO 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment 
hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. | 
Ss. O. INDIANA 
Stanoiex Fuel and Furnace Oils 





ol Stanolea 

Fuel Furnace 
Chicago (a\6.75 6.75 
Indianapolis. .. ; ; (b)7.8 1 
Detroit ee 6.6 
Milwaukee — : 8 4 77 | 
Minneapolis. . . 7.8 78 


St. Louis ca ‘ ti ©6 7 
Kansas City cn 6 8 6 8 
a) For 400 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals.. 7.25¢; 
1 to 149 gals.. 8.25c. 
(b) Excluding 4c state tax | 
c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; Lto | 
99 gals., 8c | 
Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range | 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


All prices on this page are publisher’ s opinion of open market quotations or sales. for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs . 
spol shipment is 90 davs. 


In cargo ‘narrets. 


Prices in cents per gallon. ercept heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots. f.0.h. retineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated. unless otherwise noted. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. 
on products made from legally produced crude. 


Prices anoled anplyv 





Unless otherwise noted. qasoline octane ratings are determined bv C.F.R. Motor 
method. A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted 
. : . ’ a — . . MOTOR GASOLINE 
Atlantic Coast Refiners’ & Tanker Terminal Operators SResige 
. ° . ry e r 
Quotations (FOB Refineries & Terminals) 60-62 61-6366 
. — = Gravity. yravity, yravity, 
MOTOR GASOLINE 100 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. 
Prices Effective Dec. 11 | (60eet:... 5.75 = 6.60 (n)6 00 (n)6.00 
65 Oct. 72-74 | 65 oct.... 6.00 - 6.25 (n)6.25 (n)6.375 
District: 60-64 Oct. 65 Oct. & Above 68-70 Oct. ( | 68 oct.... 6 25 - 6.50 (n)6.50 (n)6.625 
N. Y. harbor (m)6 70 6.75 - 7.30 6.75 - 7.30 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.79 70 oct. (n)6.25 
(a) N. Y. harbor (m)6.70 6.50 7.05 6.50 7.05 6.50 - 6.75 6.65 7.20 72-74 oct. eee: r i : on 
Philadelphia 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 -6.75 6.50 -6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 8.00 leaded... 5.875- 6.50 (n)6.50 (n!6.625 
ne ee eee ree 6.25 - 6.75 6.50 -7.00 6.50- 7.00 6.50 -6.75 6.75 - 7.75 KEROSINE 
Norfolk. . -(r) 6.625-6 .875(r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.25 7.00 - 7.75 $ — 
vo ee eee 6.50 6.875 6.75 7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 6.75 - 7.25 7.00 7.85 | 41-43 PF ngage Bag ; 873 
Char’ston 6.625-— 6.875(r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 7.00 -7.25 7.50 — 7.5: ~43 BTAV. W.W....... => ‘> 9. ae = 
a oe 6.50 - 7.125 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.50 7.00 - 7.2: GAS OILS 
acksonville 6.50 — 6.875 6.50 — 7.00 (r) 6.50 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.25 7.00 - 7.2: Gas Oil (i): 
Miami (r) 6.625-6.875 (m)7.00 (m)7.00 (m) 7.00 -7.25 (m)7.25 F F x 00 (n)4.00 
ee (r) 6.50 -6.875 (m)7.00 (m)7.00 (m) 7.00-7.25 (r)7.25 eee. 2 ot (n)4 123 
le (m) 6.625-6.875 (m) 7.00 -7.25 aa = 2st 95 re 
. “ - = fpcaiee ae 48-52 diesel index.. . ox 25 4.50 A. 25-4.50 
on alt ae epdiiemmae 5° oe ee eee ee ai 53-57 diesel index... (p) 4.375°4.75 (p\4 375-4.7 
i ae ee . she (m)¢.500 (r)7 507 - matte: 7 50 Zz 6 58 & ahove...... “(n\ 45 (n)4.50 
OREO. «isc cccncecres 6.50 25. 6.95 1.45.- 6.25 7.15 (r) 75 -7.00 6.75 7.50 bad 
Providence 6.80 — 7.25 (r) 7.00 -7.15 7.00 - 7.15 (m)7.00 7.00 - 7.50 LIGHT FUEL ‘ons 
- ER WR ” P a , POOe Bos ssmeean ces es 4.00 4.125 4.00 4.125 
7ATER WHITE KEROSINE rices effective Dec. 11 Jec. 4 
agape In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl.: DIESEL and BUNKER OILS 
y. Y. harbor. 5.20 Jacksonville | (f) Diesel fuel $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 (c) Diesel Oil........ 70 $1.70 
(a) N. Y. harb Miami (m)! eh ee ie a. ae ae oe a3 $0 90 (c) Grade C bunker oil $0.90 -$1.00 $9.90 —$1.00 
Phila Tampa.... (r): Fae . Grade C bunker oil, 
Baltimore Pensacola (m)! | Cased Goods: (Per case) cargoes............ $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 
Wile ton N.C.. 30 Portion’ sings es ne blend, under eee ee ee MID-C agit ieceougoy 
» NA. : é ep. blend, Pl . 
Charleston. . (r)5. 2! 375Boston ew. 2 ... $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB 
Savannah b.2o 5.375 Providence | $75-400 e.p. blend, E . , terminals) 
FUEL OLS | 65 oct. & above 1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 (Note: Refiner quoting low prices shown below for 
= - N.Y. (d) 40-43 grav., w.w. Mid-Continent lubes at Gulf reported Nov. 14 his le 
N. Y. harb. harb. barges | MOOD 3 sits a -oraredrarte $1.49 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 advance was effective Nov. 13). 
‘ ie eS ee $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 ec. II 
No.1 5.20 5.10 
4 = Barrels Bulk 
if i nee 1 70 1.60 c ~ Ky Q 1 
Net. 28.0.000002000. 4.70 £60 | New York Export Quotations | joo vis. p. 210 prt. 
kt eee $1.35 -$1.65 | (Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS New York) stock ; caves: ADDO (n)28.80 
No. 6 $115 CYLINDER OILS (Penna. Products) 200 vis. E 210 brt. sae 
Phila. diat Balt. dist. Bright stock: “a ; D “910. b t. cateoaiiaes rer ny 
. ‘ - « . e o vis. < rt. 
Ms 5 6.xdykcnsnnen 5.25 5.25. | Light, 25 p.t......... Pp) 39.00-39 .50(p'39. 00-39 |: stock 0-10 p.p..... .(p) 30.50-31.00(p) 25. 80-26.00 
ang eg soe ecececens 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 Neutral oil: 15-25 p.p..........(p) 29.50-30.00(p) 24. 80-25 .00 
Sue i SO eee 25 41.75 25 4.75 9 2a 97 ‘ 150 is. E 210 brt 
: - he ee <7 200 3 color, 25 p.t. 3900 (ni39 00 oo - . F 
_ ? pe iae rane widid meee $1.35 -$1.57 $1.35 — $1.55 150 3 color, 25 p.t. p) "37 00-39.50(p) 37.00-39.5 hae ip EE CEE (n)29.50 (n) 24.80 
PSG a0is amare die $1.15 $1.15 600 s.r., unfilt (p) 23.00-26.00(p) 23 .00-26.00 | 100 vis. D 210 brt. ee ss 
Rintdine, ~ Wonrldia. 650 s.r., unfilt........ (p) 25.00-29.00(p) 2500-2900 stock 0-10 p.p..... (m)29.50 (n)24.80 
No. 1 apie pepo 600 il. s.r. Pp) 26.50-31.00(p) 26.50-31.00 15-25 p.p...... (n)28.50 (n) 23.80 
erga *kstravinnies ; ved ; = 630 fl., s.r (p) 31.50-35.00(p) 31.50—35.00 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
er a . : ° 0:46 O55... occas. CE OO (n) 16.30 
| Sveaeuees sti, giao tia; | Seaboard Wax Quotations US ep......... (1) 20.50 (n) 15.80 
WG coc $1.15 $1.15 | (A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., 180 vis. No. 3 aa neutral: 
Sik Mite | 3° higher than E.M.P cxport prices, FAS. c.l. ae , = g0 
iitee: “Cc Kn i. (e) Diesel Oil Domestic prices, FOB. refr'ies., in bags, c.L., ‘with 0-10 DADs. sere ce (n 20 30 (n)15.8 
sakes J om : apical 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk, except 15-25 p.p........-+ (n)20.00 (n)15.30 
Pt — Se any $1.15 $1.90 where noted. Scale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) | SOUTHIL TEXAS LUBES 
. 5 4 . - 
terra a + cs Pa | Prices Effective Dec. 11 | (Vis. at 100° cold teat 0. bulk export shipment, FOR 
Norfolk............. $ELI5 $1.90 New York | terminals.) 
Charleston........... $1.10 $1.90 Domestic Export | Dec. 11 Dec. 4 
Savannah. .......... $1.10 $1 .995 124-6 Y.C. scale. . n)7.00 (n)7.00 | Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
—— 5 poh oe $1.10 $1.995 122-4 W.C. scale | Vie. Color 
ee ene $1.05 $1995 124-6 W.C. scale ni7.00 n)7.00 = 7 
Portland..........” $1.15 $2.00 $2.20 123-5 Fully rfd p) 6.35 -6.40 | 100 Ipsec _ 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 
B e =i a paaee . ht Pere re 7.900 8.00 7.50 8.00 
costar 1 ee a ae $1.15 $1.90 125-7 Fully efd n)6.55 m7 50 | 300 No.3 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
Providence $1.15 $1.90 128-30 Fully rfd h&n)6.65-6.75 m7.75 500 No. 3% need 9 00 9 50 9 00 9 50 
Gas House 130 2 Fully cfd (h&n)7.00 n)8.00 | 730 No. rt ag wares 9 50 -10 00 9 50 -10.00 
Diesel Oil Gas Oil 133-5 Fully rfd h&p)7.20-7.30 n)8.50 | 1900 No. ‘ sipeiata past 10 00 -12.00 9 873-12 00 
Shore 28-34 125-7 Fully efd h&n)7.55 n)9.00 | Man... tc. 10.25 10.00 
Plante Gravity 108-111 white Match | OOO No. 4... -.00 — 
N. Y. hart 17 ie wax n&t)8 00 | Red Oils: 
varbor...... 70 1 80 Vis. Color 
Philadelphia 4.75 New Orleans | a e =F 
Baltimore 475 4-75 Expore | 100 No. 5-6.. 6 00 2.42 : 00 
5 ; 200 No. 5-6 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 00 
el 58 124-6 Y.C. scale n)7.00 | S66is &6......... 8.00 —- 8.50 8.60 — 8.50 
Jacksonville 122-4 W.C. scale | 500 No. 5-6......... 900-950 9.00 —- 9.50 
Tampa 124-6 W.C. scale P) 6.75-7.00 | 750 No. 5-6......... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
Portland 5.00 5 10 123-5 Fully rfd 1900 No. 3-6... 2 60s 10.00 -12.00 9 875-12.00 
‘ . 125-7 Fully rfd....... n)7.50 BGO0 ING. GO. 6 cesar 10.25 10.00 
Boston 4 80 1 90 128-30 Fully rfd sa boas 
Providence 4.80 1 90 ray inde th chan, Sora me . Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
130-2 Fully rfd 8.00 : . : 
133 5 Fully cfd = 8 50 prices for blne cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
. ‘ » 








Pacific Export 


(e) 


(Quotations at seaboard, 


Los Angeles, 


cargo lots. 


Gulf Coast Bulk 





cases 


Tanker Rates 





“e “Tr gE marta anes rw ine . (FOB ship at Gulf for domestic ds export; i 

a echo ¢ 4 ept whe ney - noted a 30.008 ike. jon and export; min. (Approximate freight rates To Continental ports, 
shsaeneed ective ec. | lec. 4 a ‘ndividual GC . g shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: to 

DB & Biet. cnle rices quoted by individual GCRA refiners on their U. S. ports cents per bbl.) 

65 octane... . 5.75 — 6.00 49 — 6.00 products meeting GORA specifications follow: Crude & or Refined Oil & / 
400 e.p. blend, 65 oct. Dee. 1 sae Fuel or Spirits 
300 «. TORRE 2 aera : — : 25 6.00 — 6 25) GCRA rig Motor Fuels Last Owners Last Owners 
3900 ; = blend. 68 a 6 95 ; 6 50) : ; 5 ‘6 # , 65 octane “FR) unleaded 6 00 6.25 Paid Ask Paid Ask 
375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. 6.375- 6.75 6 .375- 6 73 68 octane (CFR) unleaded Pp) 6.00 -6.50 Gulf-U.K. ‘Cont.(k)  (q (q) (q) (q) 
(d) 38-40 gravity, gaa , 70 octane (( FF x “unleaded a (n) 6.00 —6 25 Aruba-U.K. ‘Cont. (q) (q) (q) (q) 

kerosine " 4.25 — 5.00 4.25 5.00 73 74 octane (CFR) unleaded........ . y Gulf-N. Atlantic (I) 

41-43 grav., w.w. kero. 4.50 — 5.00 450 —- 5.00 72-74 octane (CFR leaded... Beton: 7 6.125- 6.2 not E. o 

44 grav., w.w. kero. 5.00 — 5.50 >.00 — 5.50 -CRA Spee. Kerosine & Gas Oils Hvy. Crude & 

4g ; bk etl ste aoe p) 4.50 -4.7 fuel, (10 to 19.9 

Cargo lots, per bbl 43 or below diesel index gas (i aaa n) £00 gravity Sle 48 to 53c¢ 

Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 43-47 diesel index gas oil............ p) 4.00 -4.125 Light Crude, (30 

Diesel fuel, under 24 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 48-52 diesel index gas oil... ......... p)4.25 Gravy. or Lighter He 45 to 50c 

(f) 30-34 grav., diesel 53-57 diesel index gas oil. ........... p)4.375-4 50 Gasoline 52c 58e 

gas oil $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 er a eae aren ae p) 4.50 -4.75 Kerosine 53e 60 
(g) Grade C fuei $0 68 -$0.73 $0.68 -$6.73 Prices quoted by re finers for other products follow: Light Fuel 56c 62c 

(a) In barge lots. (c) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additional at some points, not inclided. (d) 150 fire point. (@) For San Francisco cargo prices. add 5c per bbl. to cargo 
prices show: above. (f) Pacific Specification 200. (g) Pacific Specification 400. (h) Shipment in bags or in balk. (i 


k) Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg. 


quoting. (n 


One refiner quoting. 


(Oo 


No quotations reported. 


Pp? 


both inclusive. 
T wo refiners quoting. 


q 


No rates reported 


Less than 4% of 1% sulfur. 


i 


Secor 


1) Venezuela loading, same rate: Tampico. 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. | 
(r) Two suppliers quoting. (s) Sale. 


id-hand barrels 


m) One supplier 


t) Shipment in tight barrels. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. 1. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 




















EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective Dec. 1, 1939, except Corning 
Nov. 4, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Lines. .. ; ee 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 


Virginia $2.09 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.12 
Posted bv Other ©. fompanies 

Tide Water Associated Oil Cc 


Bradford-Allegany IE (Penna. and 
.) (Effective Dec. , 1939 2.50 
*The Pennzoil Co. icine sctive Dec. 1, 1939 


Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *$2.43 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.43 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.38 per bbl. 


at well. MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939) 
Midland, Midland County................ $1.02 
SE A ee rere ar ree $0.97 
ee | BR tenner nner ere $0.97 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Iffective Oct. 9, 1939 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter, Vernon and Wise $1.02 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Mdenville .. $1.00 
Freeman and Redding R $0.97 
Arenac ee Peer $0.82 
(Effective Nov. L, 1939) 

West Branch any $0.85 
Posted by Sohio Corp. (Michigan Div ision) 
(effective Oct. 9, 1939) 

Allegan and Kent Counties ee Oe er $1.03 
(Effective Nov. 9 », 1939) 


Van Buren County oo. On OS 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
Iffective Oct. 9, 1939) 


Bentley and Buckeye. .......00.......265. $1.00 
PMOUINGY EME WEED? < oc sib a-d-ee's sack chierg hoes $1.02 
I ipo eke a eke Pee ae $0.76 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective June 8, 1939) 
Iinois and Western Indiana $0.95 


OUI Shas coat re dus anes cawewe $1.05 
Posted by Sohio Corp. 
Ilinois Basin: 
(Effective Oct. 21, 1939) 
Salem (Lake Centralia) : $1.05 
Iffective June 8, 1939) 
Balance of Illinois Basin. .................. $1.05 
fective Oct. 10, 1939 
Griflin (Ind.) pool, sand wells $0.95 
Griflin (Ind.) pool, MeCloskey lime $0 85 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(Effective June 10, 1939) 
Louden, Fayette County, HL. .$1.05 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
([ffective June 9, 1939 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 

Big Sandy River. .$1.02 Kentucky River. .$1.10 
Vosted by Stoll Oil Kefaninge Co. 
(effective June 10, 19%) 

Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.).......... 
Posted by 


ae $0 90 
lordsville Gathering Line. Ine. 
Western Kentucky 


(ffective June 9, 1939) 





te ee a ee Ce ee rr ere $0.90 
ge SOR eT er $1.00 
Corydon Area (Hendergon)............... $0.90 
CANADIAN FIFLDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limitea 
Weslern Ontario 
(Effective Nov. 6, 1939) 
Petrolia. .......:2. 10 Oil Springs $2.17 
Aiverta” Turner Vaiiey 


(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 





























*Effective in 1938 by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 


Okla. only: Continental Oil. Oct. 11, with lowest 
grade below 29; Ms agnotie. Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22: S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12. Aug. 31, 1939, by Sinclair 
Prairie. 


North-North Central and Central Texas 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) 
Sinclair 
Texas Co. 





Conti- 
Stano- nental 
lind Magnolia 
$0 60 
62 
64 
66 
68 $0 79 
70 for 
72 oil 
74 below 
76 77. 
78 81 
80 83 
82 285 
84 87 
86 89 
BE 91 
90) .93 
92 05 
oe — 94 97 
38- 38 9 96 99 
39-399 Ree 98 1.01 
40 & above 1.00 1.03 


a *iffective Oct. 11, 1938 by Continental, in North 
Pex : Oct. 12, 1938, by Te xi is Co. in North & North 
Central Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, 


at $0.79; by Magnolia, Dee. 3, 1938, in N. and N. 


Central Texas; Oct. 5, 1939 by Sinclair Prairie in 
Mexia and N. Cent. Texas 
Jefferson County, Texas—Beaumont 


(Posted by Magnolia 


Petroleum Co., Effective 
Oct. 2, 1939, 


and by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 








for West Beaumont, Effective Oct. 2, 1939 
Below 20 $0 86 $1.08 
20-209 8 1.10 
21-21.9 90 2 
22-22 .9 92 1.14 
23-23 .9 94 1.16 
24-24.9 96 1.18 
25-25 ..9 98 ..2e 
26-26 .9 1.00 : 2 
27-27 .9 1.02 1.24 
28-28 9 1.04 :.26 
29-29 9 1.06 1. 2% 
TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
*West Central Texas 
(Effective Aug. 11, 1939) 
$0.7 LO ip re $0.89 
73 WOES ce edawe 91 
75 SO eee 93 
77 36-36 .9 : 95 
79 ro . a ; 97 
81 7’ rere 99 
83 SO Lol 
85 40 & above. 1.03 
87 
*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young Counties. 


Iffective Aug. 29, 
county, Tex., prices 3 
Central Texas prices; 
below 25, at $0.68 

Note: Effective 


1939, Shell posted in Fisher 
ec lower than Humble’s West 
Shell's schedule begins with 
and ends with 40 & above, at $1 





] 
| 














Oct. 1939 by Sinclair Prairie; Oct. 5, 1939 by Shell; 
Oct. 12, 1938 . by Magnolia, Texas Co.; Oct. 13, 
1938, by Gulf. 
*Includes Cherokee, Gregg, Rusk, Smith and 
Upshur counties. 
Posted by Shell Oil Co., Ine. 

Effective Oct. 5, 1939 
Polk County, Tex. (Livingston and Schwab-Wilcox 
areas) : $1.10 

NORTHEAST TEXAS 

Posted by Humble, Oct. 2, 1939 

Taleo $0.65 


f Posted by Magnolia. Oct. 12. 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: ; 
Magnolia posts below 25° at $0.73, plus 2c differ- 
ential for each degree, to top grade of 40 & above, 
at $1.05. 
Posted by The 
Cass County $1.05 
WEST TEXAS el NEW ME XICo 
(a) (For effective dates, 


Texas Co., Oct. 12,1938) 


see footnote) 
Texans Co. 


Stano- Sinclair 
Humble lind Shell (ec) 
Below 20°.. $0.53 $0.53 ae 
20-20.9.... 55 55 
21-: 57 oe 
.59 $0 67 .59 
6l for 6l 
.63 oil .63 
65 Below 65 $0.65 
.67 26". .67 67 
69 .69 .69 69 
7 7 71 ra | 
73 73 7: a 
75 75 75 75 
77 ote 7 77 
79 .79 79 79 
81 81 81 81 
83 83 .83 83 
85 5 .85 85 
87 .87 87 87 
37-37 fos 89 89 for for 
38-38 .9.... 91 91 oil oil 
39-39.9.... 93 93 30° & 36° & 
40 & above. 95 95 above. above 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


Effective Oct. 12, 1938 in West ‘Texas 
Oct. 15, 1939 in Lea County, N. Mex 
West West N. 
Texas Mex. Texas Mex. 
Below 25. $0.63 $0.63 33-33.9.. $0.81 $0.81 
25-25.9 65 65 34-34.9 %: 83 
26-26.9. . 67 67 35-35.9 85 B5 
2t-2t9. 69 69 36-36.9.. 87 87 
28-28.9 71 71 37-37.9 89 for 
29-29.9 . . 73 73 38-38.9 91 oil 
30-30.9 75 75 39-39.9 93 36 & 
31-31.9.. 77 77 40 & over 95 above 
32-32.9 79 79 
Note: Magnolia’s West Texas postings are in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, l plon and 


Winkler counties 


Pecos County, West Texas 
(Posted by Humble Aug. 11, 1939 and Shell, Aug. 
29 *39) 
tee ee ee . $0.78 
Yates Shallow Pool (She TT only) 65 


Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 


Iffective Aug. 31, 1939) 


Eddy county, N. Mex $0 77 

a) Effective Aug. LL, 1939 by Humb le; Shell Oil, 
Aug. 29, 1939; by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938; 
Stanolind, Aug. 29, 1939; Sinclair Prairie, Aug. 31, 
1939 


c) Texas Co. posts $0.65 for below 26; Sinclair 


(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are Prairie, $0.63 for below 25 
Crude Oil based on 100% tank tables at 60F. Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
a0 40 9°....... $1.14 5: *East Central Tesras Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Gilass- 
Ot 40 S..3<. 1 16 (Effective Aug. 11, 1939) | cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, Winkler and Yoakum, 
2.42 9 1 18 $0.78 32-32.9 $0.96 | West ‘Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Shell, in 
43.4239 1 20 80 33-33.9....... 98 Crane, Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton, Winkler, 
44449 i 2 82 34-34.9........ 1.00 Yoakum, Lea; Stanolind in Hendrick and Henderson 
45-45 9 1 24 84 $5-35.9...... 1.02 py Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, Winkler 
46 16 9 1 20 ae 86 36-36 .9 1.04 and Lea. 
TAT 9 1.28 28- 38 , ae 88 co ..... $.66 sar a eg Co. 
lb ke 1 30 29-29 .9...c.02s 38-38 .9 rs rg ective 
49.49 9 1 32 F 90-30.9......... 92 39- ~ — . - os Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Meaico: 
50 50 9 1 34 63-63 9 1 60 31-31.9 94 40 and above.. 1.12 gravity achedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
5151 9 nents 1 36 64-64 9. CGS ae 1.62 di ial is ; _ 29-29 9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential tor each gravity, 
52-52 .9 1 38 Posted by Pan American Pipe Line Co. up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 
Crude Naphtha, 05 grav. & above awa ara $2 14 Iffective Oct. 2, 1939 COLORADO 
90% Ree., 201 oo pe a 9 Cayuga, Anderson county Tee Posted by Continental Oil Co 
90% a 20 il, ie id oy pS Rea a eda Le $I 4 *Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- (Effective Oct. TL, 1938) 
nainititeacini - rea ON? INEN’ oo varro counties. Kt. ¢ fame and Wellington 
1-CONT 4 PANHANDLE TEXAS Below 29...... $0.8 a $0.95 
Ohklahoma-Kansas Humble Te xan Co. | 99-99 9........ a3 SEGRE cicci. Ge 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) (Aug. 11, 1939 (Oct. 2, 1939) ee 85 pit ee 99 
oo a Carson- SEDO acices 87 38-98.9........ Lol 
‘ ag- wentel Ste- Gray Hutchin- Ra ee 89 39-39.9........ 1.03 
$0. notin Tens =, County son Sweet — Sour $9-33.9......... 9 40 & above..... 1.05 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 28-28 9 $0.72 $0 67 34-34 9 93 
r yo 7 o0-= soe. te € eee wee dl 44D. 
on ry i ios me: S - 29-29 9... i4 69 Canon City and ‘Florence, i $0.90 
eee 66 aoe oa a SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
76 69 29_29 ; : as All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
78 tz sane Pe ie 7 a. a Refining Co. 
.80 yt wae 0.58 ss 4 7 ‘ a (Effective Aug 11, 1939) 
82 73 . 63 34- 34 9... 84 19 $0.84 $0.79 | Carroll, Clark, Darst toa: Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
84 81 an 68 os 2 a po 7 a Teereehs GHG. ko sc cca cccescciwuss $0.96 
; "BE 7 prom Gono ioe : : $0.95 
ip ae : . 86 .84 $0.86 .73 37-37 9... 90 83 90 85 — sted dhtetbenaecnaesueeewas = : 
30. et asus “90 “90 90 82 pep a = by a 2 a ee Effective Oct. 2, 1939) r 
Seisanes -92 '92 “92 86 ——. ~ ~ a. = | Flour Bluff and Jim Wells County ree 
4 94 04 90 40 & above. 90, eee, -96 Ps | “ffective Sept. 14, 1939) 
a 96 9 9 Effective Aug. 31, 1939, Sinclair Prairie met | Hardin, L ibe rty county $1.10 
7 OB a - Humble in Panhandle Texas. Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia Oct. "38, Magnolia posted $0 96 in ‘Darst Cree k; 
100 1.00 1.00 100 posted same s« hedule as Humble. $0.87 in  Leliew: $0.99 in Lytton Springs: $1.14 for 
1.02 1.02 1.02 1.02 *EAST TEXAS | Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in Liberty 
1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 By Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Stanolind, Gulf, county, tex. : . 
1.06 1.06 1.06 1.00 Magnolia, Texas Co., Tide Water-Associated $1. 10 _ Uct. 12, 38, The Texas Co. posted $0.96 in Darst 
.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 : _*Effective dates: Aug. 11, 1939, by Humble and Creek. 
40& above. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 Tide Water-Associated: Aug. 29. 1939. by Stanolind, (Continued on nert vage) 
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*Anahuac-Dickinson | (Effective Aug. 30, 1939) 35-35.9.. 1.18 Lz for for 
(Effective Oct. 2, 1939) ee, ee rrr. $0 . 72 | 36-36.9.. .20 1.25 oil oil 
Below 20°... ...$0.81 30-30.9........$1.03 | Cotton Valley Distillate.................... $1.20 {| 37-37.9.. ee 27 34° & 34° & 
20-20 .9... 83  - eee a *N. La.-Ark. Sweet includes Caddo, Cotton 38-38 .9.. 1.24 1.29 above. above. 
21-5 85 32-32.9 1.07 | Valley, Cross Lake, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, 39-39.9. 1.26 1.31 
87 ee 1.09 | Rodessa, Sabine and Sligo, La. crudes, and Miller 40 & above. 1. 28 1.33 
89 2) Ree 1.11 | county, Ark. S. La. Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, (a) Effective Oct. 1939 by Continental, Humble | 
9} 35-35 .9 : 1.13 | N. Crowley, Roanoke and St. Martinsville. S. Ark. and Texas Co.; Oct. ts 1939 by Sinclair and Stano- 
93 36-36.9.... 1.15 | Sour includes Buchner, Magnolia and \ illage pools. lind; Aug. 29, 1939 by Shell. Stanolind’s lowest grade H 
.95 37-37 .9 ; 207 La.-Ark. Sweet crude and S. La. Sour ef- is be low 21, at $0.88. Refugio, effective Oct. 2, 
.97 Sf eee 1.19 fective Aug. 30, 1939, except Cross Lake. La., Sept. 39 by Humble. 
99 | OS ae 1.21 7, Baton Rouge-Univ., Sept. 11, and Bunkie and (b) Shell posts these prices in Towa district, Black 
29-29.9......... 1.01 40 & above..... 1.23 Eola, Oct. 23, 1939; and Ark. Sour, Sept. 13, 1939. Bayou and W hite Castle, La.; prices in Lowa district 
*Anahuac-Dickinson includes Cedar Point, Fair- tFor Below 3 have 2 lower grades: below 18, at $0.75, 18-18.9, 
banks, Gillock, Hull, Pierce Junction and Raccoon Effective Sept 1939, Gulf Refg. Co. met S. O. $0.77; and 19-19.9, is $0.79. ! 
Bend (shallow sand) and Turtle Bay. La’s. N La.-Ark. ade prices in Bull Bayou, Caddo, Note: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in these 
Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, and El Texas fields: Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, 
Satsuma Dorado. Mirando which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb 
(Effective Aug. ae a and Zapata counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; 
22-22.9.........$0.95 veeeeee es SLUGS Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. Mykawa, Sugarland, Thompsons and Webster. 
1 2 eee 97 : a7 aes Effective Jan. 28, 1937) ™ Humble’s prices in Refugio include crudes pur- | 
aree Dc wecces 9D Bl Urania, La.............. Boies ra oN dia 1.02 chased in Saxet, East White Point, Greta, O’Connor- 
25-26 9... ss RO 1.21 Posted by Continental Oil Co. McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. 
26-26 .9......... 1.08 iss . (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) Stanolind’s prices apply in Clinton, Hastings, High H 
4 | rere We) L.25 Tepetate and Ville Platte. La................ $1.03 Island, South Houston and Spindletop. Magnolia 
26-28.9........ 1.07 eosecees 2.27 (Effective Jan. 1. 1939) posts Mirando, effective Oct. 2, same prices as 
29-299... cess 1.09 39-39 .9 ee Abbeville, La. , P Humble. Texas Co.’s prices are in Texas and La., 
deen 1.11 40 & above..... 1.31 Below 36 APasty: $0.92 38-38.9........ $0.98 Gulf Coast ;its prices on Refugio are same as Humble’s 
31-319 -- 1.15 36-36 Pacssececs -O4 $9-39.9........ 1 pod up to 28 gravity; 28 & above, $1. 09; on Duval- 
Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted above price and 37-37.9.........  .96 40 & above..... 1.02 Mirando, same as Humble’s up to 28; 28 & above, 
gravity schedule in Tomball. Effective Aug. 29, Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. $1.04: it posts Golden Meadow, La., 24-30 grav., 
1939, Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that (Effective Aug. 14, 1939) $0.90, plus 2c differential, to 40 & ‘above, $1.10, 
Stanolind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07. Allison area, Shreveport field. .............. $0.95 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
Lisbon, N. La (Effective Aug. 29, 1939 ) 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS (Effective Sept. 14, 1939) Gibson oo Terreborne Parish, La......... $1.04 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 4 fo ae .. .$0.66 Re | ier: ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
(t) (For effective dates, see footnote) 28-28.9......... 68 33-33.9........ 7 Nea by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

, 29-29 .9... ci. Joo in o> (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

J 30-30 .9...... 72 35 & above..... .82 Salt Creek, (except Tensieep crude), Midway and 
as ‘ = 31-31 .9 74 Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
¢ Se z = 22 Lisbon pric es met by Gulf, Sept. 14. posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 

aie 5 _: Z =5 Note: S. O. - ouisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, $l. 10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
Ev. = =: : cfr effective Oct. , 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. . age 
ak: 24 Se ot ce We — on Creek field. $0 646 
y& 36 £6 < ss | GULF COASTAL FIELDS gg nc ee Gee as es el eee et ae 0.92 
*< = * * =- (a For effective dates, see footnote) Elk Basin, light aera er were 0.90 
Below 20 ° ; $0.79 Continental Refugio Grae CRM TIMUL. 5 sc 5 0G vce ccs vcveceenent 0.90 
20-209 $0.73 $0.83 {$0 74 $0 63 82 Humble Crude NIMES Sc ac, Chit on eens 0.55 
21-21.9 for for 77 for 85 Sinclair (Humble, Grass Creek. heavy A Mme rs ht ar 0.40 
22-229 oil oil 80 oil 88 Stano- Conti- ST acntlborl RIOE, WYO.4sccc.cccscccvcdcess 0.35 I 
23-23 ..9 Below Below 83 Below 91 | lind nental) Texas Co. Shell Birnie WON ON 5 oc os dbs wkenea caress 0.42 
24-24.9... 25°. 25°. 86 25°. 94 Below 20 $0.86 $0.91 $0.86 (b)$0.79 : Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
25-259... 75 85 89 65 97 20-20.9 .88 -93 . 88 81 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
26-26.9 . 77 87 92 67 1.00 21-. 90 95 -90 83 Elk Basin, Wyo Leu aeee DORR AE ARRON $0.90 
27-27 .9..... 79 89 94 69 1.02 22- 92 .97 .92 . 86 Grase Creek BANG oes Se ee hie eee 0.90 
28-28.9 $1 9| 96 71 1.04 3-23 94 .99 94 89 Rock 75 ii aie aaah a oe a 1.00 
29-29.9... 83 93 98 73 1.06 ote 36 1.01 96 -92 Lance Creek uous wiatigecns hen GeGEeaee 0.77 
$0-30.9... 85 95 1.00 751.08 20-4 98 1.03 98 95 D Cc Rs oyauc5s scacanepingerecs 0.92 
31-31.9 87 97 1.02 77 «21.10 26-26.9 1.00 1.05 1.00 98 pe ge eee ee eee eae 
32-32 .9 89 99 1.04 719 1.12 27-27 .9 1.02 1.07 1.02 1.00 (Effective May 1, 1938) 
33-33.9 9] 1.01 1.06 81 1.14 28-28.9 1.04 1.09 1.04 1.02 | Grass Creek, heavy...........-.. ---. $0.50 
34-34.9 93 1.03. 1.08 83 1.16 29-29 9. 1.06 wey 1.06 1.04 (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
35-35 .9 95 1.05 1.10 $ 1.18 30-30.9.. 1.08 1.13 1.08 1.06 | Guriburat, WEOU, .6.5o. 06s. eke ree smavese .. $0.90 
36-36.9 97 2907 1.49 87 1.20 31-31.9. 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.0% | Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
57-37 .9.. 99 1.09 1.14 89 1 22 39-39 9. 1.12 : 37 1.12 1.10 | (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
38-38.9.. 1.01 et 1.16 91 1.24 33-33.9.... 1.14 1.19 1.14 1.12 | I I SI oc eeewncweesccuseecsewes $1.10 
39-39 9... 1.03 1.13 1.18 93 1.26 34-349... 1.16 1.21 1.16 Les | ae). eee eee eres re 0.98 
40 & above... 1.05 1.15 1.20 95 1.28 (Continued in nezt column) 





Lance Crash, Wve............c.s.ccccecace O09? | 


CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California : : 
All gravilies above those quoted lake highest price offered in the field Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Bens h) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936: Lakeview Area. Aug. 19, 4 El Sequndo and 




















Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Montebello, Aug. 11, 1939. Coles Levee-Richfield Weslern, Oct. 1, 1939. 
. e _ an 
- a F 3 =. e. 
i £& & Hos <5 ‘ >a 
2 («&E = c s e ~! oe = é : H E 3 24 
=coS « z 5 = 6 ® => 4 wo ss « =35< 35 =z ¢ i 
=sty © S aa. wae : 5 ‘ of = > c ‘sme =%,; Se Fae == 
cece § 8 & 3 | es os * § | See £ & ® ost 2 Fete 3S = & ¢ § 35 20° 
- < = = Fs S¢ 3 z € 2a. ¢ Ese = «83 SS. & & = “fe S 
=u ME oe . e te FS F3 a. sas = uA S S3° Sf ges VE = ¢ efS S56 
eeg= = E es = > Be 2s £ 3 = =-¢ = <= t ft cts tt : = s #52 ga 
woe é & s¢ ~ & =s ree) € ) as Ses 3 ‘= s sze #4 386 by § 8 ££ 3.28 2 
Gavty GFEE> & <= Ee £& EF SS «£8 F &§ EF BEX FS BE F 245 EF EER of SS SS PB See GE 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0. a $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76. .... P $0.80 $0. Hn $0.76 $0.77 $0.78 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 .. $0.70 $0.70 $0.42 
15-15.9. . 80 79 .78 .79 .80 ~~ ae ae ee .80 76 77 .78 .70 70 .70 . .70 .70 44 
16-16.9 80 "79 14 78 79 “80 76 . wii 80 76 .76 77 ae .70 70 .70 70 .70 45 
17-17.9 80 79 74 .78 81 . 80 76 80 76 .76 a 78 ey 70 70 70 .70 
18-18.9 80 79 74 78 84 80 78 82 76 7 77 78 me 7 78 70 70 
19-19.9 82 79 74 .82 7 84 81 .85 76 7 77 .78 Py 74 74 .74 71 70 
20-20.9 85 79 74 85 90 . 88 84 .88 78 82 77 80 70 7 7 78 72 70 
21-21.9 88 79 74 89 93 93 88 91 80 85 Eg 84 78 73 82 82 82 74 70 
22-22 .9 92 .82 74 92 96 .98 92 93 84 89 .79 .88 78 7 7 7 86 7 72 
23-23 .9 95 . 86 77 .96 99 1.02 96 84 7 96 88 93 .82 .92 Mi 80 92 92 90 82 76 H 
i 24-249, 9 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 88 81 99 91 96 .85 .96 .82 84 | Bf 94 .86 79 
25-25 .9 1.03 .95 ee 2.08 1.05 1.11 1.03 93 83 1.02 95 .89 .99 .86 88 1.01 1.01 .98 .90 83 
26-26 .9 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 860 («1.05 .98 .93 1.03 .90 SI F06 BOG. nscs BU anc er 
27-27.9 1.10 1.65 oe 2.32 12 1.10 1.03 88s. 1.02 ._97 1.06 95 95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 $1.00 
28-28 .9 1.14 1.0 oe 2.48 71S 1.14 1.07 .90 1.06 1.01 1.10 .99 99 1.15 1.15 .94 1.10 L.03 
29-29 9 2.37 2.35 93 1.18 1.18 ey ae 93 1.09 1.06 1.14 1.03 1.02 1.20 1.20 .98 1.14 1.06 
30-30 .9 1.21 1.19 oe: 2-22) Ue ES R.20 O.8e 95 1.20 1.17 1:08 1.066 1.5 1.3 1.02 1.38 1.09 
31-31.9 : — ee . 28 2 97 1.14 1.21 1.12 1.09 1.29 1.29 1.06 = ————- 6 
32-32 .9 *Etwood Terease eS ..2f b.2t 308 1.18 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 1.16 
33-33.9 OD tig sau = 1.32 R.ze Lge 2.90. 1.47. 2:38 2:58 2.88 4... “ae 1.19 
34-34.9 1.32 1.37 L.2e 1.82 2:25 1:36 aie ky 1.23 L232 
35-35.9 1.35 s 1.42 i ee 1.29 rat 1.20 L.2@ 1.26 
36-36.9 1.39 ss 1.46 1.34 1.33 1.24 1.31 1.29 
37-37 .9 1.43 : 1.51 1.38 1.37 1.28 1.35 1.32 
38-38 .9 Pe - 1.56 1.42 1.42 1.31 1.39 1.35 
39-399 eS 1.61 1.47 1.35 1.43 - Tae 
40-409 = 1.66 EY! 1.39 1.42 
41-419. - . 53 1.43 1.45 
42-42 9 1.59 1.46 . 1.48 i 
43-43 9 1.63 1.50 1.51 
44-44 9 1.67 1.54 1.55 
45-45 .9 1.71 1.67 1.58 | 
46 16.9 1.75 1.61 1.61 
47-47 .9, 1.65 
48-48 9 sie 1.68 
e ob ship. 
a {Mountain View postings begin at $0.70 for 19-19.9; Ne yoy and others, which include McKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain 


be ‘gin with 14-14.9 and end with 19-19.9, all posted at $0.7 ante na 
‘W ilmington prices differ on gravities be low 18.9. Prices are: "416.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. 
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This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 
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Acheson Colloids Corp. . 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. : 
American Grease Stick Co. .... 91 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. 


Badger & Sons Co., E. B. .......... 7 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B. ........ 

Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. ...... 89 
Bowser & Co., S. F a . 13 


Bradford Oil Refining Co. . 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. 


Buckeye Iron & Brass Works Tr = 
Butler Manufacturing Co. ........50-51 
Canfield Oil Co. Ste ae ; = 
Champion Spark Plug Co. ....... 47 
Champlin Refining Co. a“ . 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. ....... 70 


Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd 

Cities Service Oil Co. : y i 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. ; 1 
Conewango Refg. Co. , 5 
Continental Can Co. .. ag 7 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. . 90 


Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 87 
Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. . 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 14 


Economy Electric Lantern Co. : 81 
Edwards & Co., Vincent 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. ; 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 61 
Fuller Mfg. Co. . 


General American Transportation 


Corp. ; ‘ 
General Electric Co. ; . 
General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division 55 


Giant Tire & Rubber Co. ; 

‘ 76-79-84-87-89-91 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. ; 
Goodrich Co., B. F. . 62-63 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Granberg Equipment, Inc. ; 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. . & 
Gulf Oil Corp. 


Hays Mfg. Co. 
Heil Co., The ae ‘ : 45 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


International Harvester Co. ; : 
International Metal Hose Co., Ine. 83 


Johnson-Williams, Ltd. 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. : 


Lion Mfg. Corp. 79 
McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 

Master Electric Co. 6 
Miller Tires 62-63 


Morrison Bros. Second Cover 
National Petroleum News 

National Pumps Corp. ‘ 
Neptune Meter Co. 10-11 
New York Lubricating Co. 


Overhead Door Corp. 


Paraflow : 41 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 

Co. ; 
Penola, Inc. 
Philadelphia Valve Co. 


Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 4-5 
Platt’s Oilgram ; 
Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 76 


Pure Oil Co. 


Republic Oil Co. ‘ 42-43 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. , ; 67 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) : : . ; , 


84 
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Service Recorder Co. 76 
Service Station Equipment Co. 


Shell Oil Co., Inc. 95 
Sinclair Refg. Co., Ine 

Skelly Oil Co. 1 
Smith Meter Co. : 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 9 
Southwest Pump Co. , 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 49 
Standard of Indiana 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Standard Steel Works Third Cover 
Sun Oil Co. Fourth Cover 


Texaco Development Co. 
TokKheim Oil Tank Co. 


Universal Oil Products Co. 37 


Viking Pump Co 93 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wheaton Brass Works, A. W. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 12 
Witte Engine Works 81 


Wood Industries, Inc., Gar 


Water Shipments of 
Gasoline In Domestic 
Trade Up In '38 


The water movement of crude and 
petroleum products outranks all other 
commodities carried on coastal and 
inland waters of the U. S., with coal 
and coke in second position. Iron ore, 
sand, gravel and stone and lumber 
and logs, in that order, are the other 
principal commodities using water 
transportation in great volume. to 
serve domestic markets. 


Petroleum and its products was the 
only leading commodity to show a 
gain in the use of water transporta- 
tion in 1938 over 1937, according to 
preliminary figures of U. S. Engineers. 


The following tables of compara- 
tive domestic volume of principal 
commodities moved by water in 1938 
and 1937 are unadjusted and thus in- 
clude duplication in movement in and 
out of ports and on inland waterways. 


1938 1937 
Domestic Domestic 
Movement Movement 
Commodity (Figures in short tons) 
Petroleum Products 349,504,518 331,882,051 
Coal and Coke 180,373,779 205,063,329 
Iron Ore 80,183,306 204,213,666 
Sand, Gravel, Stone 77,062,311 88,644,768 
Lumber and Logs 42,702,025 51,200,699 


Following is a breakdown, by prod 
ucts, of total shown above of domestic 
movement of petroleum by water for 
1937 and 1938. Movement of all prod- 
ucts except of crude increased in 1938 
over the year previous. The greatest 
increase was made in shipments of 
gasoline, which jumped 11,593,055 
tons from total domestic movement 
the year previous. 


As above, figures shown below are 
unadjusted, and include some dupli- 
cation: 


1938 1937 
(Short Tons) 

Crude Oil 133,584,036 135,744,312 
Fuel and Gas Oil 92,925,798 90,448,433 
Gasoline 86,049,991 74,456,936 
Kerosine 11,842,434 9,317,276 
Lubricating Oil 5,289,593 3,751,748 
Other Petroleum 19,812,666 18,163,346 
TOTAL 

MOVEMENTS 349,504,518 331,882,051 





Canemeun 





Wanted to Buy 








WANTED: TRUCK TANK around 900 

gallon capacity, four compartments, 

which can be used on dual wheelbase 

truck with frame length of 130 inches. 
WRITE H. D. TODD 

Box 1524 Mobile, Ala. 








Professional Services 





GLASSBLOWING 
Laboratory Ap- Building and Re- 
paratus pairing 
Ground Joints 


— ting Seals 
Pyrex or Soft Ring Seals 


Glass Free Estimates 
FRED C. RUSTENBACH 
1650 N. Hillside Wichita, Kansas 


Phone 3-2488 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 
Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








GEORGE A. BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction Reports 

Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








Classified Rates 








“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border — 10 
cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Position Wanted”—=5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in special type 
or with border—$4.00 per column inch. 


Copy must reach us not later than 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 












“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


The Chicago Oil Men’s Club in the 
annual business meeting last week 
elected officers and three directors for 
next year. Harry Lightstone, Kano- 
tex Refining Co., vice-president this 
year, was elected president. C. Jd. 
Wood, Harry P. Dunn Co., secretary 
this year, was elected vice-president. 
Jack S. Schurman, Standard Fuel & 
Furnace Co., was elected secretary. C. 
H. Saas, Falley Petroleum Co., was re- 
elected treasurer. The three new direc- 
tors are W. G. Franke, American Mexi- 
can Petroleum Corp.; R. E. Curran, 
Suburban Oil Co.; and R. G. Satterley, 
Shell Oil Co. 


Leon F. Banigan is the representa- 
tive in Washington of the private truck 
owners in oil and other industries. 
Their association is the new National 
Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners. 


Among the first interests of the 
Council will be watching the progress 
of the “omnibus transportation bill’ 
(S. 2009) still pending before Con- 
gress, which would make private car- 
riers subject to the same regulation 
as is provided in the Motor Carrier 
Act. 


Mr. Banigan has been connected 
with the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and was formerly editor 
of automobile journals. 


Three representatives of the petro- 
leum industry are listed in the Coun 
cil’s roster of officers and dcirectors. 
J. W. Sinclair, of the California Oil 
& Gas Association, is vice president 
for the western district; F. E. Packard 
of Chicago, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, and T. L. Preble of New York, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., are 
directors. 





Cc. C. Rosenberg, Lexington, Neb., 
of the Rosenberg Bros. Oil Co., was un- 
able to attend the Nebraska Petroleum 
Marketers convention last week as he 
was ill with a cold, and a telegram was 
read from the convention floor ex- 
pressing his regrets in not being able 
to be present. 


Cheers spread over Ohio Standard’s 
offices in Cleveland this week when 
Tom Walton of the refined oil sales 
department returned to his desk after 
a siege of illness which had confined 
him to his home since July. Even the 
Sohio telephone operators were saying, 
“It’s swell to hear his voice again.” 


John J. Francis, of Chicago, adver- 
tising manager of the Berry Asphalt 
Co., was married recently to Grayce 
Knowles, of Oak Park. Mrs. Francis 
is the daughter of A. J. Knowles, presi- 
dent of the Pure Asphalt Co. 


The Illinois-Indiana Petroleum Assn. 
elected the following officers for next 
year at the recent annual business 
meeting in Robinson, IIL: 


President, Alex U. McCandless, Rob- 
inson, of Mahutska Oil Co.; first 
vice-presicent, C. C. Carroll, Marshall, 
Ill., of Ohio Oil Co.; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. F. Lager, Terre Haute, Ind., 
of the Siosi Co.; treasurer, T. B. 
Steele, Robinson, of Kewanee Oil Co.; 
secretary, R. B. Kelly, Olney, Ill., of the 
Pure Oil Co.; and executive secretary, 
Lee Mulvihill, of Robinson. 


Directors elected are Tyler Andrews, 
of Lawrenceville, Ill., independent 
producer; J. T. Cumbie, Mattoon, II1., 
of Magnolia Petroleum Co.; Wm. S. 
Corwin, Robinson, of Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; W. A. Martin, Mattoon, 
Ill., of The Texas Co.; Wm. A. Wat- 
kins, Mattoon, Ill., of the Carter Oil 
Co.; Frank B. Barnes, Robinson, of 
Craig & Lowrie; Wm. Bell, Robinson, 
of Bell Brothers; Frederick Brumme, 
Indianapolis, of Premium-Bolyard Co.; 
George E. Baldwin, Bridgeport, IIl., of 
Snowden & McSweeney Co.; E. G. Rob- 
inson, Centralia, Ill., of Shell Oil Co.; 
Cc. F. Buchner, St. Louis, of W. C. Mc- 
Bride, Inc.; H. H. Weinert, Fairfield, 
Ill., of H. H. Weinert, Inc.; P. E. Tag- 
gart, Bridgeport, Ill., of Big Four Oil 
& Gas Co.; Joe King, Effingham, IIl., 
of Kingwood Oil Co.; E. J. Reading, 
Evansville, Ind., of Sun Oil Co. and 
Messrs. McCandless, Carroll, Lager and 
Steele 





J. M. (Jack) Gardiner, Pittsburgh, of 
Republic Oil Co., is back on the job 
following a six weeks vacation in Flori- 
da and Virginia. But it’s a good bet 
that he put in several days visiting Re- 
public’s new terminal at Tampa and 
probably some others while “vacation- 


bd ” 
ing”’. 
* * * 


G. Denny Moore, New York, presi- 
dent of the Gasoline Pump Manufac- 
turers Assn., recently discharged from 
the hospital following a throat opera- 
tion, was able to keep his speaking en- 
gagement last week at the Nebraska 
Petroleum Marketers annual conven- 
tion. 

Lawrence A. Ryan, Fiske Brothers 
Refining Co., was elected president of 
the New Jersey Oil Trade Ass’n. at 
annual meeting at Newark, Dec. 7. A. 
L. Saltzman, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, was elected vice-president, and 
William Ulrich, American Oil & Supply 
Co., treasurer. Joseph H. Gunn was 
re-elected secretary. 

More than 300 oil men from northern 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, including Joseph C. Smith, presi- 
dent of Oil Trades Ass’n. of New York, 
and Charles D. Jones, president of 
Philadelphia Oil Trade Ass’n., attended 
the meeting. 

New directors cf the New Jersey as- 
sociation elected Dec. 7 were: Frank 
G. Campbell and John E. Jones, Sun 
Oil Co.; Frank P. Gill, Adam Cook’s 
Sons, Inc.; A. R. Lange, Sulfo Corp. 
of America; Harold Seywert, Canfield 
Oil Co.; Frank J. Mahoney, Renick & 
Mahoney, Inc.; Milton Maybaum, Na- 
tional Oil & Supply Co.; James E. 
Sheehan, Fiske Brothers Refining Co.; 
Bernard Shoobs, Shoobsol Co.; and 
Fred B. Loeffler, Gulf Oil Corp. 

Theodore W. Osbahr, Solar Fuel Oil 
Co., retiring president, was presented 
with a traveling bag by the associa- 
tion. 

* * sk 


Among those attending the execu- 
tive committee meeting of American 
Trucking Ass’ns, Inc., here last week, 
was Morris L. Wilcox, Downingtown, 
Pa., chairman of the Petroleum Trans- 
porters Division of A.T.A. Mr. Wilcox 
is vice president of Leaman Transpor- 
tation Co. 

* ok * 

H. R. (Hal) Lewis, Warren, Pa., 
president of Conewango Refining Co., 
returned last week from an extended 
business trip in the southwest. 


* * * 


Valvoline Oil Co.’s camp near Kane, 
Pa., was headquarters for deer hunt- 
ers the past week end. “Ten deer got 
shot at,” according to H. J. (Dunny) 
Dunmire, refinery sales manager for 
Valvoline, “but we only bagged two.” 
Other Valvoliners on the party were 
Clarence Luton, C. J. La Rue, and 
Jack Dunlevy. Paul Beck, Butler, Pa, 
of Pennsylvania Refining Co., and Ray 
Luton, Robinson, Ill., of Ohio Oil Co., 
also were among the guests. 
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ONE OF THE THREE Community Oil Corp. bulk 
plants. This plant is at West 9th Street, Fulton, Mo. 





C. E. BAGLEY Service Station, Mokane, 
Mo., one of the 22 outlets of Community 
Oil Corporation handling Sinclair products 
exclusively. 











TWO of the 
fleet of four 
tank trucks op- 
erated by Com- 

















munity Oil 
Corp. — ~ bg ) ; 
aH =, FULTON TOURIST CAMP and Service 5) 
Bs Station, on the outskirts of Fulton, Mo.— 
another of Community's 22 retail outlets. 
HEADQUARTERS building of B. H. 
Jameson, Fulton, Mo., distributors of p 
& Sinclair products since 1919. 
For full 
particulars 
about the value 
of a Sinclair fran- 
chise, write the 
Sinclair office 
nearest 
you. 
© ' . 
2540 W. Cermak Rd. 573 W. Peachtree St. P.O. Box 949 Fair Building 10 W. Sist Se. 
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H. E. Butcher 


H. E. Butcher, chairman of the 
Petroleum Refiners Division of the 
National Assn. of Credit Men, has 
been with Cities Service organiza- 
tion since his graduation from Kan- 
sas State College where he special- 


ized in engineering and credit work. 


After graduation in 1914, Mr. 
Butcher went to Denver as engineer 
with what is now Public Service Co. 
of Colorado. Two years later he 
went to Mansfield, Ohio, with what 
is now the Ohio Public Service Co. 


From utilities to petroleum was 
the move in late 1918, when Mr. 
Butcher was transferred to Bartles- 
ville as budget engineer on con- 
struction for the former Empire Gas 
& Fuel Co., now Cities Service Oil 
Co. of Delaware. From 1921 to 1924 
he was superintendent of stores and 
supplies and assistant treasurer from 
1924 to 1933. Mr. Butcher then be- 
came attached to the marketing divi- 
sion as general credit manager. He 
remained in Tulsa until February 
1936, then to Chicago when the of- 


ficers were moved. 
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